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OLD ENGLISH LAW AND THE BAKING TRADE 


By A. L. H. STREET 


pages of very old English law 
books and translations of still old- 
er ones, we find that bread-weight and 
other baking regulations are “as old as 
the hills.” 
lor instance, we find in the reprint of 
“Reports of Special Cases Touching Sev- 
ercl Customes and Liberties of the City 
of London, Collected by Sir H. Calthrop, 
Knight,” originally printed in 1670, the 


} ROWSING through the musty 


following matters which a ward-mote. 


{sort of grand jury] was directed to in- 
quire into: 

“Also, if any Inholder bake any Bread 
to sell within his house: and if any Baker 
of sower Bread, bake white Bread to 
sell, or mark not his Bread, or else take 
more for the baking than six pence for 
a bushel.” 

“Also, if any Baker or Brewer, bake 
or brew with Straw, or any other thing 
which is perillous for Fire.” - 

The same volume draws attention to 
a peculiar statute enacted in the fifth 
year of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
providing that “it shall not be lawful 
unto any person or persons, other than 
such as now do lawfully use, or exercise 
any art, Mystery, or manual occupation, 
to set up, &c. any such occupation . . ., 
except he shall have been brought up 
seven years at the least as an Apprentice 
in manner and form aforesaid,” etc. 

A case is shown where questions were 
raised concerning the effect of this law, in 
the twelfth year of the reign of King 
James I, and the report shows that it was 
decided: 

“So an Husbandman, Tankard-bearer, 
Brick-maker, Porter, Miller, and such like 
Trades, are not within the Statute... 
so as none may exercise them, but such a 
one that hath been an Apprentice by the 
space of seven years; for they are arts 
which require rather ability of body than 
skill: But a Brewer and Baker are within 
the Statute, because it concerneth the 
health of men’s bodies to have good 
Bread baked, and Beer brewed, and so it 
is fit that they should have skil for the 
exercise of them.” 


THE ASSIZE OF BREAD 


From the introduction to the Selden 
Society’s second volume on “Select Cases 
in the Star Chamber, A.D. 1509-1544,” 
we quote the following interesting infor- 
mation: 

“The Assize of Bread is an institution 
lost in remote antiquity. Its first statu- 
tory regulation was an enactment gen- 
erally ascribed to 51 Hen. 3 (1266), 
which remained substantially in force 
during five centuries. The fundamental 
principle of this measure was that the 
prices of bread and ale should vary ac- 
cording to the prices of corn. Weights 
being then expressed in money, the pound 
in money being the pound-weight of sil- 
ver and the penny-weight in money the 
dwt. of silver, it was provided that when 
wheat should sell for 18d a quarter [eight 
bushels}, then ‘wastel bread of a farthing, 
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white and well-baked,’ should weigh 4£ 
10s 8d. [The Universal Dictionary de- 
fines “wastel bread” as “a kind of fine 
white bread, inferior only to the finest 
(called simnel-bread) and formerly in 
common use’ among the more wealthy and 
luxurious of the middle classes.] . . . 
In the course of the fifteenth century 
these money-weights were translated into 
ounces, pence and fractions of pence, and 
are so set out in ‘The Ordinance for the 
Assize and Weight of Bred in the Cite of 
London,’ printed in Arnold’s Chronicle. 
During the first decades of the sixteenth 
century the average price of wheat was 
6s 6%,d per quarter. With wheat at 6s 
6d a quarter ‘the ferthing whit lof coket’ 
should weigh 22%, ounces and 1d.” 

From the same authority we quote the 
following: 

“There is another feature of the case, 
as stated by the Bakers, Brewers, &c. of 
Andover against Knyght, of interest to 
the student of economics. The pretext 
of the proceedings against him was that 
he sold short-weight bread. This is prob- 
ably true, and the elaborate precautions 
taken by the municipalities against short 
weight indicate that it was supposed to 
be a common offense. . . . At this day 
the same economic phenomena are wit- 
nessed in France. M. Yves Guyot, the 
French minister, writing on the opera- 
tion of the Corn Law of 1887 raising the 
duty of three francs the quintal on im- 
ported wheat to five francs, or 8s 8d the 
quarter, says: “The mayors have the right 
to assess, from one day to another, the 
price of bread at whatever rate they like. 
The baker has no redress against this 
arbitrary power. . . However, it is 
impossible to force bakers to ruin them- 
selves and become bankrupt with a light 
heart in order to secure rents to land- 
owners. Bakers submit, diminish the 
quantity of flour, use more water, and 
bake the bread less well.’ Down to the 
nineteenth century the Assize of Bread 
continued to produce just the same re- 
sults in England, as may be seen from 
the evidence on June 13, 1813, before the 
Committee on the Corn Laws.” 

In the Selden Society’s translation of 
“Select Cases on the Law Merchant, A.D. 
1270-1688,” we find the report of a case 
adjudicated in 1293 at St. Ives, wherein 
a master baker was exonerated on a 
claim made against him for wrongful dis- 
charge of an employee: “Walter of Crick- 
lade complains of William of Welling- 
borough, for that whereas ‘on Sunday 
before the feast of St. Mark the Evan- 
gelist in the twenty-first year of the reign 
of King Edward it was covenanted . . . 
that the said Walter should be in the 
service of the said William during the 
fair of St. Ives to do the work of a baker 
for 2s, the said William contrary to the 
covenant discharged the said Walter, 
after he had been with the said William 
three days, to the damage of the said 


Walter a half-mark.” William, however, 
sustained a defense that he did not 
wrongfully discharge Walter. 


THE BAKER AND THE MILL 


One of the most interesting cases re- 
ported is one decided in 1545—Lewes vs. 
Mayor and Bailiffs of Oxford (Selden 
Society Reports, vol. 12, p. 173). From 
the data available it seems that by cus- 
tom and force of feudal law those living 
at Oxford were bound to grind their corn 
at the Castle Mills, constituting a mo- 
nopoly held by the ruling lords. Plain- 
tiff, a baker, complaining that he was 
charged excessive toll at the mill and 
that the miller purloined grain brought 
for grinding, sought to enjoin further 
seizure of his sacks and other penalties 
for grinding elsewhere. Bringing of the 
suit aroused the bailiffs of the town to 
such extent that they seized plaintiff's 
carts and caused him to seek safety 
against violence by taking a trip to the 
country. A miller at Holywell who had 
the temerity to grind for Lewes was cast 
into jail. Evidence was taken, corrobo- 
rating plaintiff's charges, and judgment 
was entered requiring him to take his 
corn to the Castle Mills for grinding, but 
authorizing him to employ other millers, 
with a view to securing fairer treatment. 
The old English in which the case is re- 
ported is difficult to read. We therefore 
append but a few excerpts from it: 

The bill of complaint against the mu- 
nicipal millers reads: 

“Humbly com[p]laynyng shewith vnto 
your excellent highnes your poore sub- 
ject . . . John Lewes of Oxonford Baker. 
That where as he [has been many] tymes 
disceyued [deceived] in the grynding of 
his corne at the Castell mylles in Oxford 
aforesaid by excesse taking of Tolle and 

. . hath refused to bring his corne to 
the same miylles to be grounde, And hath 
vsed euer sithens [ever since] to carye his 
said corne to other [mills] where he hath 
been and is better serued,” etc. 

It is further alleged that the bailiffs, 
“without any auctoritie [have] taken 
from your oratour both his Corne and 

. the same deteyned to their owne 
vse without any recompence making for 
the same, But also the Baillifes now 
being haue [compelled] your said oratour 
to agree with them and to geve them 
money for his libertie to grynde where 
he list, to the expresse wrong of your 
said [“oratour,” complainant] to his 
vndoing if remedie by your maiestie be 
not the soner prouided,” etc. 

At the trial one Thomas Pole testified 
“yppon his othe that now of late he sawe 
the meale of the said plaintiff’ after 
grinding, “and ytt lackett one hole 
Bushell of meale.” 

Roger Gretwich, a “Taylour,” testified 
that he was “present at the metyng of 
all the said meale as well as the goynge 
forth of the Corne of the plaintiff to the 


Castell mylles as also at the cummynge 
home of ytt in meale And syth in all and 
euery thing as the said Thomas Pole 
hath before deposyd. 

“John Hylle of the said Citie Baker 
of the age of Iti yeres [50 years old], 
sworne & exhamend Deposith & saith 
apon his othe that he knew Robert 
Frewen of the said Citie Baker beyng his 
maister, That at every gryst almost that 
he grounde at the said mylles, that his 
said maister lackett at the leyst half a 
stryke [half a bushel] of meale, and 
colde neuer perceyve how yt was con- 
veyde, But only by some Suttell crafte of 
the myller that noman colde perceyve But 
by them of the same crafte of myllers.” 

“Edward Huntt of Kytlington in the 
said countie Baker late occupyng bakyng 
in the said Citie saith and complayneth 
to vs . . . that he was mysvsed by the 
said Bayliffes and myllers for the tyme 
beyng accordyng to thys bill of com- 
playnte,” ete. 

There was further testimony to the ef- 
fect that other witnesses were present 
with plaintiff and “John Hewett now 
beyng myller of said castell mylles at 
the metyng of one Gryste of meal of the 
said plaintiff, And then & there the said 
plaintiff dydd accompte and recon with 
the said myller how moche meale he 
lacked of dvers of his grystes sith Crist- 
mas last past. And then the said myller 
colde not denye yt But dydd confesse 

. that the said plaintiff dyd lacke v 
Busshelles of Whete of his duyte, And 
Graunted to pay hym therefore heraftir 
when he shulde be able,” etc. 

Another witness deposed that “vppon 
Christmas eve last past the plaintiff cold 
not be serued at the said castell mylles 
for lake of water.” 

One Norres stated that a cartload of 
meal being brought home from another 
mill was seized by one of the bailiffs “as 
a thyng forfytt to them by Reason [of] 
their clayme of privyledge”; and that the 
bailiff “by greatt force [and] violence 
toke the said plaintiff and haled hym 
through the Stretes of the said Citie. . . 
callyng him perjured and faulce ~ for- 
swarne harlott to their Citie, with many 
other abbrobiovs Words, and thretynges,” 
ete. 

The miller of Hollowell (Holywell), 
who ground for plaintiff, was handled in 
no tender manner. They “toke the said 
myller by the necke putting a dagger to” 
some part of his anatomy the location of 
which is lost through mutilation of the 
court records, 

ANCIENT BAKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 

«Those who suppose that bakers’ asso- 
ciations and bakers’ annual picnics are of 
modern origin will be deeply interested 
to learn that such institutions run away 
back into the centuries. Hundreds of 
kings have been born and died and the 
geography of the world has been com- 
pletely changed since the “bakers’ guild” 
was organized. 

Guilds formed the beginning of cor- 
porate organization, originating in the 
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‘ for heroes to live in.” 


purpose of banding together those hav- 
ing interests in common, for mutual help, 
enjoyment and encouragement. The men 
of the “craft guilds” provided for the 
maintenance of the customs of their craft, 
framed ordinances for its regulation, etc. 

Indicating a difference that existed be- 
tween “merchants’ guilds” and “craft 
guilds,” Arthur F. Leach says, in an in- 
troduction to Beverly Town Documents 
(Selden Society Publications, vol. 14): 

“It seems probable that, as Mr. W. J. 
Ashley has pointed out, in most towns the 
merchan gilds monopolised all trade, 
until the Statute of 1335 enabled ‘all 
merchants and all others of whatever 
estate or condition they may be that will 
buy or sell . . . at whatever place it 
may be . . . may freely . . . sell to 
what persons they please.’ No craftsman 
in a gild town was allowed to trade even 
for his own products, but had to sell them 
to merchants of the gild. [In other 
words, the ancient manufacturing baker 
could not retail his product, being re- 
quired to sell to the dealer.] . . . Those 
who dealt in the necessities of life, the 
bakers, brewers, and butchers, were the 
first allowed to traffic in their own goods; 
though under strict regulation of time 
and place and manner. . 

“The Bakers must have been very little, 
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if at all, behind the Butchers in forming 
a gild. The beginning of the Bakers’ 
gild may perhaps be seen in 1366, when 
five bakers appeared before the twelve 
Keepers [municipal authorities] and al- 
lowed for themselves and their whole 
craft that if any of them disobeyed the 
majority of the craft in things concern- 
ing the common good of the craft he 
should pay half a mark to the community. 
This was immediately followed by an 
order that any baker hiring a mill for 
any term should be fined 40s... . In 
1458, the -Hostlers or Innkeepers were 
ordered not to bake horse-bread but to 
buy it of common bakers. The Bakers’ 
ordinances were not codified till 1428. 
Their play at the Corpus Christi Play 
was, appropriately, the Maundry: that 
is, a representation of the feast at which 
Christ broke bread with His disciples.” 

In 1555, it was ordered in the town of 
Beverly “that no common baker or other 
baker called boule baker, their wives, 
servants, or apprentices, shall enter the 
Cornmarket any Saturday for the future 
before 1 p.m. to buy any grain, nor buy 
wheat coming on Saturdays to the mar- 
ket, beyond two bushels for stock for 
their own house after the hour aforesaid: 
nor shall they receive or house wheat on 
Saturdays in their houses.” 








THE NEW WORLD 


By JAMES MEIKLE 
Baker, of Glasgow, Scotland . 


When I say the new world, I mean 
the new outlook, the new circumstances, 
the new conditions, the new ideas,—if 
there are such things in this old world 
of ours,—the new world generally that 
we expected, or were led to expect, would 
emerge from the political, the commercial 
and the economic chaos brought about by 
the material hell that existed on the con- 
tinent of Europe for five years. 

As to the future, hope springs eternal, 
and after five years of “bubble, bubble, 
toil and trouble” we have arrived, or are 
supposed to have arrived, on the edge of 
a new era, a new world, and we feel that 
the good Lord who made us all never 
meant all the mud and blood to be as 
nothing. There are some people—silly 
asses—who believe that the war was sent 
to chasten us, and as a result of such 
chastising we have arrived, as already 
stated, on the edge of a new world “fit 
It is unfortunate, 
I suppose, but only natural, that our 
human instincts should reassert them- 
selves, but we again turn to speechify- 
ing and debating, as a duck turns to 
water, upon the best kind of way to 
make the best kind of world, so that we 
shall live happy ever after. As I have 
already insinuated, we are but human, 
and humanity is proverbially frail; we 
will not be surprised, therefore, if the 
new world we are setting out to design 
is not exactly perfect. 

The new world that is emerging seems 
to be but little better than the old; it 
may be slightly different, because it 
seems to me as if many of our previously 
suppressed selfish ideas are now having 
a free flip. Labor, with a capital L and 
a lot of votes, as represented by quite an 
army of don’t-want-to-works while there 
is spouting to do, seems determined to 
prevent the new world becoming more 
than a grand federation of trade-unions, 
because it seems that nothing can be done 
without committees, delegations, coun- 


cils, and conciliation boards that don’t 
conciliate anybody. The total result of 
all this confusion and mass of disorder 
reminds me of a picture in one of our 
public art galleries with the title “Striv- 
ing after Pleasure,’ where the persons 
pictured are seen climbing over each 
other and clutching at nothingness. 

The truth is that there is no substitute 
for work, any more than there is a sub- 
stitute for force, although we have peo- 
ple at present searching for substitutes 
for both, just as we have had people 
searching for perpetual motion. There 
is only one bright spot in the chaotic 
firmament, namely, individual endeavor, 
and it may yet triumph if left free to 
breathe. There are old sayings to the 
effect that “the hour brings forth the 
man,” and “when things are at their 
worst they begin to mend.” Well, the 
hour has arrived, and no doubt the man 
will not disappoint us; also, goodness 
knows, things have been at their worst 
so long that it’ is time they began to 
mend, 

Meantime we are suffering in this coun- 
try from the effects of government con- 
trol; which means that we are suffering 
from the effects of interference with the 
laws of supply and demand. I do not 
blame the government of this or any 
other country for their shortcomings, be- 
cause, in any case, the interference with 
economic laws is hardly less culpable than 
the interference with natural laws, Con- 
trol of any kind of industry or distribu- 
tion, whether by taxation or direct re- 
straint, is bad and only the most ex- 
treme circumstances can justify such in- 
terference. Even then, since, after all, 
government control must be delegated to 
the frail human element already alluded 
to, the persons responsible can hardly be 
expected to grasp the main facts and 
handle them correctly: the bureau official 
indeed, be he ever so clever, can never re- 
place the multitude of brains that con- 


trol industry individually and collective- 
ly, and very often a clever business man 
is a failure as a national administrator; 
the responsibility is different, somehow. 

We are suffering from government 
control, therefore, not so much, as some 
people believe, because of the incom- 
petence of officialdom, but rather from 
the effects of a system, and the only 
real solution of the whole problem is to 
get clear of the system and let men take 
off their coats once more, free and un- 
trammeled by petty worries that lead no- 
where, and get down to effective work. I 
have a great deal of faith in a man when 
he buckles to, knowing that the success or 
failure of his work means his own success 
or failure, and, therefore, I believe that 
freedom of action is the only cure for 
the present trouble. 

Socialism, syndicalism, bolshevism, and 
various other ’isms have been at work in- 
siduously in this as in many other Coun- 
tries, and while most reasonable men 
have little sympathy with the wildcat 
schemes advanced for the betterment of 
the world, we must all admit that there 
is something wrong somewhere when such 
revolutionary ideas should have permeat- 
ed the thoughts of workingmen to the 
extent they undoubtedly have. There will 
always be grousers, and won’t-works, and 
discontents, but the thought must strike 
us all, Are there any reasons for the 
grousing? 

Perhaps there are, and it is more than 
doubtful if a serious attempt has ever 
been made to inoculate healthy minds 
against the vicious malady. Employers 
generally are about as crude in their 
methods of settling trouble as are their 
workers, and the twentieth century weap- 
on still remains the final weapon, just as 
war does amongst otherwise civilized na- 
tions; and as long as men have minds 
and tempers, so long, indeed, as they con- 
tinue men, a final resort to force is 
likely to continue. It is curious to think 
about, too, but the very same ideas that 
make for success in business and in de- 
velopment of the resources of the world 
are the same that bring about strikes 
and wars. A healthy seeking after riches 
and power has brought about showers 
of blessings on the world, yet the same 
ideas have brought starvation to women 
and little children, and drenched the 
world in blood. 

One of the aims of those who call 
themselves advanced thinkers is to abol- 
ish middlemen; for some reason these 
thinkers conclude that middlemen are no 
use to the consumer, and that they mere- 
ly batten on him. If there is one silly 
notion in the whole platform of such 
thinkers, and there are many, this is 
about the silliest. Who are the middle- 
men? The waiter who fetches your 
lunch is the middleman between you and 
the cook. The news agent who sells you 
any kind of paper your fancy dictates is 
the middleman between you and printers 
innumerable, and what silly ass would 
dream of suppressing such? But even 
the cook and the printer are middlemen. 

During the early days of flour control 
many people, including government offi- 
cials, velieved, or at least they said, that 
importers were middlemen, and therefore 
unnecessary. Because some sort of con- 
trol was considered necessary to insure 
an equal division of food, some people 
saw deeper and thought, or said, that 
the government should take over the 
whole show, and merely ladle out a man’s 
ration of food straight from the pro- 
ducer. 

It was left to a food controller, a la- 
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bor man at that, to find out, as he stated 
in the House of Commons, that distriby- 
tion of food is one thing, but finding it 
is another; even then, he said, “when you 
attempt to lay a controlling hand on any 
food you never know whether it will not 
disappear at the touch.” Which in ef- 
fect means that those people who would 
abolish middlemen would substitute iy 
their places the biggest and the least e: 

fective of all middlemen, governme: 

bureaucrats. 

Russia is finding out the practic 
truths of Clynes’s statement, and wha 
is the result? In a country where tl! 
people theoretically revolted again 
tyranny, and became free, labor is no 
conscripted, a fact that has no equal i: 
any civilized country at the present day 

The fact is that many middlemen a: 
not only useful, but are necessary ani 
profitable to the nation. The flour in 
porters of Great Britain come within th 
category, and personally I know th 
did a lot for this country before the go 
ernment took over control of import;, 
and they would have done more had 1 
the government frightened them off the 
In Scotland, at any rate, I kno 
that the government frightened the im- 
porters when first they controlled the 
home millers. i 

At that time the 80 per cent extra 
tion flour had been decided upon, | 
whom I do not know even now, but 
any rate the importers were not consul| 
ed, and they had to wait calmly by until 
information was available as to what 
kind of flour would be allowed to con 
into this country. The average schoolboy 
could have supplied the right answer 
two minutes: bring the best flour y 
can, bring all the flour you can, Th¢ 
was no other answer, at least nobody ou! 
side a lunatic asylum would have su; 
plied any other, although our wheat com 
mission did; they said, “bring in an 
kind of flour, if it is not whiter than tl. 
home article.” Later von Turpitz showed 
them how silly they were, at least I wu 
derstand he did. Perhaps the men \ 
trusted did not realize the gravity of t! 
situation. 

Left with a free hand, every importe: 
in this country would have brought eve 
sack of flour he could buy into this cou 
try, not because he was more patriotic 
than other men, but because he could sv 
quite clearly, as we bakers could see, tl 
good flour and plenty of it would not « 
us any harm. But there were people whi 
thought him unnecessary, a person to he 
restrained, cribbed, cabined and con- 
fined, and what was the result? The px 
ple of this country had to eat a good 
deal of muck as a consequence. Befo 
the country gets the full benefit of the 
middleman importer, his confidence w 
require to be restored, and this can only 
be done by complete freedom of acti 
to trade. 


grass. 


But the elimination of the middlem 
is but a straw in the wind. The cause 
Labor is progressing at such a rate th 
it cannot be ignored by any one, e\ 
were he wishful to do so, and in the n 
world Labor by mere force of numbe's 
will take a more important place than 
has previously done. It is somewhat u 
fortunate that the rise of democracy, 
some put it in this country, has no 
shown more initiative; at best all our 
Labor men are mere imitators. We are 
all, for that matter, imitators, but the 
fact of being mere imitators has be 
more clearly evident in recent years whe! 
Labor has been offered a share in g0\ 
erning. 


(Continued on page 9265.) 
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said Old Dad Fetchit, of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “I don’t call myself agin the proletariats an’ I| feel 
friendly, to the workin’ man, but danged ef it didn’t 
, kind of do me good to turn down three 
fellers last week that was around 
SSS \). lookin’ for jobs. 
>. ae see hard times an’ ‘sufferin’ but, 
by cracky, it’s been so ef you 
|| wanted to get a nigger to harness 
a horse you had to pay him a 
1 dollar a hour with overtime after 


MI" ¥to start, an’ I’ve kind of got the idea that 
ef folks has to look around a little for work instead 
of bein’ took on your lap an’ fanned, the whole coun- 
try’s goin’ to be a considerable sight happier-an’ better off.” 


I don’t want to 








THE RETAILER’S OPPORTUNITY 
One of the outstanding features of 
recent convention of the retail bak- 
association in Minneapolis was the 
sgestion made by Dr. Prosser, of the 
Dunwoody Institute, that the members 
f the newer association unite with the 
\merican Association of the Baking In- 
stry in supporting the American Insti- 
tule of Baking, and that, in particular, 
they provide for the scientific training of 
men in fields which are peculiarly their 
wn. 
(he retail baker is especially interested 
n the manufacture of cakes, pies and the 
rious other “sweet goods” which form 
o important a part of the baking indus- 
Very often, indeed, these are by 
r the larger part of his product. In 
e manufacture of bread he has to meet 
the competition of the wholesale baker, 
t in the matter of cakes and pies he has 
the field very much to himself. The de- 
ind for such articles appears to be 
idily increasing, and many a_ house- 
fe who used to bake cake as naturally 
she baked bread, now does neither, 
t instead goes to the nearest bakery, 
the corner grocery store, and buys 
it she wants ready-made. 


If the application of scientific methods - 


commercial bread-baking is of rela- 
ly recent origin, the use of science to 
(le the production of bakery “sweet 
ds” may be said to be still non-ex- 
‘ent. That this is to be regretted is 
ious from the mere fact that the list 
ingredients entering into the manu- 
ture of cakes, pies, buns and so on is 
irtlingly long. If these ingredients 
ve to be used to the best -advantage, or 
it, in the event that some of them are 
nobtainable, satisfactory substitutes are 
» be found, it is clear that knowledge 
iore precise than that of the old rule of 
umb is much to be desired. 
The alleged sugar shortage has taught 
kers everywhere a great lesson. They 
‘ve learned how to make a small amount 
* sugar go a long way, and how to use 
other materials to take its place. This 
has resulted largely from scientific study, 
not so much of the specific problems of 
‘he bakers as of the larger question of 
overcoming the sugar shortage in all 
lines of industry. In this instance the 


baker has profited by work done for 


trades other than his own, but it has 
opened his eyes to the importance of the 
laboratory, and has shown him that, par- 
ticularly for the small baker, who cannot 
well maintain a laboratory of his own, an 
institution in which his special problems 
can be studied, and by which he and his 
assistants can be trained, is of great 
value. 

Unless the retail bakers take the action 
which has been recommended to them, 
there is danger that the work of the 
American Institute of Baking will con- 
tinue to be confined primarily to the 
baking of bread. For the wholesale bak- 
ers, who so far have provided for the 
support of the Institute, this is, natural- 
ly, the great problem. Not only do they 
at present turn out far more bread than 
any other bakery product, but it is evi- 
dent that they are likely more and more, 
as time goes on, to cut down the field of 
the retailer so far as bread is concerned. 
Too often the baking industry is spoken 
and thought of as if bread were almost 
its only product; and yet one has only to 
go into any restaurant, or to look in the 
window of any bakery, to realize the 
enormous demand for the products 
wherein the small baker still has a marked 
advantage over his larger competitor. 

The day of scientific cakes, chemistry 
pies and analytical doughnuts is close at- 
hand. A few years ago the idea of estab- 
lishing a scientific institution for the 
study and teaching of bread-baking 
would have seemed quite unreasonable; 
yet already the American Institute of 
Baking has been so successful, and has 
so clearly demonstrated its value to the 
trade, that now the only question remain- 
ing concerns ways whereby it can en- 
large its field and extend its usefulness. 
The retail baker actually needs its serv- 
ices more than the wholesaler, partly be- 
cause of the greater variety of the busi- 
ness which is his main reliance, and part- 
ly because he cannot possibly undertake 
to carry on extensive laboratory and re- 
search work for himself. 

The opportunity has been put before 
the retail bakers, with the hearty in- 
dorsement of the officers of their asso- 
ciation. Like many other plans, this one 


is admittedly excellent, provided the nec- - 


essary furtls can be secured. In the 
long run the maintenance of such an in- 


stitution as the American Institute of 
Baking resolves itself into a question of 
dollars and cents; and when the retail 
bakers are asked to provide enough 
money to support a special department for 
“sweet goods,” their:answer will depend 
on whether or not they believe it will 
eventually pay them to do so. If they 
are in any doubt as to this, let them re- 
member what science has done for them 
since sugar became hard to get. They 
now have it in their power to make the 
Institute really representative of the en- 
tire baking industry, and to make it do 
for them, in the field which is still pri- 
marily theirs, what it is already doing 
for the bakers of bread. 


GREEKS BEARING GIFTS 

Millers familiar with export trade con- 
ditions previous to, during and immedi- 
ately after the war, will not forget that 
the bitterest and most unscrupulous ene- 
mies the American export flour trade 
had were among the British wheat im- 
porters, 

Naturally, their trade being in the raw 
material, they were desirous of discour- 
aging the import of flour. Had they 
confined themselves to the legitimate 
arguments which might be advanced in 
favor of importing wheat rather than 
flour, and, viewed from a narrow angle, 
there are some, no objection could have 
been made to their course, but in their 
zeal many of them overstepped the 
bounds of fair trading and exerted an 
influence in support of their brief based 
upon distortion of truth and misrepre- 
sentation of facts. 

These wheat importers were very 
strongly intrenched; they had many 
friends at court, and the agencies of the 
governments concerned in the providing 
of food supplies for Great Britain and 
the allies were predisposed in their fa- 
vor. In consequence, they had the flour 
importers at a disadvantage, and they 
made the most of it, both in England and 
the United States, profiting enormously 
by their tactics and to a large degree 
limiting the import of American flour. 

Since the Royal Commission has de- 
cided to purchase its supplies through 
importers, it is evident that a number of 
purely wheat-importing concerns are en- 
deavoring to secure offers from and 
make connections with American millers, 
with a view to capturing a share of the 
flour-importing business, which, notwith- 
standing their long-continued machina- 
tions against it, they now perceive to be 
inevitable under present purchasing con- 
ditions. 

It is possible that these British wheat 
importers may occasionally be able to sell 
lots of flour to the Royal Commission, 
notwithstanding their previous unmis- 
takable and sometimes unscrupulous op- 
position to the importation of flour, but 
they actually have no flour trade at their 
command, are wholly unfamiliar with the 
methods of selling flour, and when abso- 
lute decontrol comes and the trade re- 
sumes its pre-war conditions, they will be 
entirely unable to establish business with 
the British bakers and flour-distributing 
agencies. 

The newly awakened interest in flour 
of the wheat importers is ephemeral and 
insincere. As soon as the Royal Com- 
mission ceases to buy, they will have no 
channels through which they can sell, and, 
in consequence, they will drop the im- 
portation of flour and doubtless revert to 
their old attitude of antagonism toward 
American millers and their old methods 
of discouraging the import of flour. 
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This being the case, it would be ex- 
tremely shortsighted for American mill- 
ers to turn their interests over to their 
inveterate enemies as a result of tem- 
porary conditions. Those who do so in 
the hope of establishing a permanent and 
enduring export trade in Great Britain 
will be grievously disappointed in results. 
The British wheat importer really has 
nothing to offer. His possible ability to 
handle lots of flour occasionally is acci- 
dental and temporary. He has no roots 
which will permanently help establish the 
sale of American flour; on the contrary, 
all his affiliations and all his methods of 
business are created to further the im- 


‘port of wheat rather than flour. 


Both self-interest and a decent appre- 
ciation of the strenuous efforts made by 
the legitimate British flour importer to 
encourage the sale of American flour, by 
which the pre-war trade was established 
and the trade during the war was saved 
from extinction, would dictate a policy 
on the part of the American miller fa- 
vorable to his old-established connections 
and a legitimate discrimination against 
those who have always shown themselves 
inimical to his interests. 

“Ware the Greeks bearing gifts” would 
be the timely and proper thought of 
American millers who are approached by 
their former bitter opponents with over- 
tures looking toward future business re- 
lations. The leopard does not change his 
spots, and when the British wheat im- 
porter proposes to import flour, the 
American miller may be sure that his in- 
tentions, however well - disguised by 
plausible phrasing, are strictly predatory. 


RETRIBUTION IN SUGAR 

Among the hopeful signs which at 
present are indicating a more reasonable 
scale of prices for the future, one of the 
brightest, particularly for the baking in- 
dustry, is the recent drop in sugar. For 
two years and more sugar prices have 
gone steadily upward, with much mum- 
bling and muttering from those who were 
supposed to know regarding shortages, 
Cuban crop failures, governmental stu- 
pidity, and sundry other alleged excuses 
for the advance. The plaintive sugar 
dealer was apparently the victim of a 
huge conspiracy, in which nature and 
President Wilson has combined against 
him in order to wring from him unwill- 
ing increases in his selling price. 

Now that the break has come, with a 
suddenness and completeness which leave 
no doubts as to its being more than a 
mere temporary fluctuation, nothing fur- 
ther seems to be heard of the excuses 
which were once so prevalent. President 
Wilson was liberally condemned for let- 
ting the sugar price go up, but he is not 
credited with having brought it down. 
There was a great shortage, but now it 
appears that there is no shortage at all, 
even though it is not recorded that vast 
new sugar-producing areas have lately 
been discovered. Instead of trumping up 
preposterous excuses, the sugar-dealers 
who had expected the high price they 
themselves had created to remain in- 
definitely, and who, in consequence, are 
now caught in a most awkward predica~ 
ment, are whining to the government for 
help to ward off bankruptcy. 

Not only is the drop in sugar prices a 
great relief to the whole country, and 
especially to such an industry as that of 
the bakers, for whom sugar is an essen- 
tial raw material, but it is a striking 
lesson of what happens when men at- 
tempt to build dams across the streams 
of food supply. In this case the dams 
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* were made of hign prices, and for a time 
they worked successfully, holding back 
the flood of sugar for the people of the 
United States until the pressure became 
so great that the dams broke, to the con- 
fusion and loss of those who had been 
so diligent in their construction. 

This is what always happens in the 
end, and the regularity of its occurrence 
is quite enough to give one renewed faith 
in the rightful ordering of human affairs. 


The right of the people to their food is , 


not to be tampered with, and those who 
attempt it, either for personal profit or 
in the evolution of perilous theories of 
government control, are punished, not by 
the efforts of counter-organizations or 
deliberate attempts to frustrate their 
work, but simply by the normal and in- 
evitable workings of natural laws, dem- 
onstrated by an entire nation. 

In the case of sugar, a shortage was 
more or less artificially created by with- 
holding sugar from the market, and at 
the same time the demand all over the 
world was stimulated. In the United 
States there was a vigorous campaign 
for “home canning,” which, originating 
very wisely with the Food Administra- 
tion in the days when the duration of the 
war was still a matter of uncertainty, 
subsequently provided the sugar industry 
with the best of advertising propaganda. 
As sugar prices went higher and higher, 
housewives were urged more and more 
strongly to preserve and can everything 
in sight. Simultaneously, the inaugura- 
tion of national prohibition had a pro- 
found influence on the market for “soft 
drinks” and ice cream. 

For several months all went smoothly 
for the sugar market manipulators. Sup- 
plies remained limited, and the American 
people dutifully canned and preserved 
and ate ice cream and drank sweet pop 
out of bottles, while sugar prices went 
up five hundred per cent and more. 
Gradually, however, as is its habit when 
things persist in going wrong, the pub- 
lic awoke to the real situation. Without 
any propaganda or campaigns whatso- 
ever, without organization, without the 
enactment of new laws or even the repeal 
of old ones, the American people began 
to curtail their use of sugar. The home 
canneries shut down, and the erstwhile 
canning housewives went on strike. The 
manufacturers of candy, “soft drinks” 
and ice cream found all kinds of substi- 
tutes for sugar, and used them to every 
one’s satisfaction. Moreover, sugar- 
growers everywhere, attracted by the 
tales of fabulous prices to be secured in 
the American market, began dumping 
their produce into this country. 

The result, as has just been demon- 
strated, has been an increasing supply, a 
lessened demand, and a fifty per cent 
break in prices. No wonder the sugar 
men, or some of them, are reported to 
be applying to Washington for help in 
their present distressful straits. Most of 
them, however, have only themselves to 
thank for their predicament. They forced 
the price up, and made money out of it; 
if they so misjudged the power of nat- 
ural laws as to think that they could 
keep the game up indefinitely, they de- 
serve all that is now coming to them. 

It is as yet too early to predict the 
future course of the sugar market, or to 
say whether, within a few months, bak- 
ers will once more be able to buy sugar 
for ten cents a pound. Whatever hap- 
pens, however, it is most unlikely that 
any one will attempt to defy the natural 
laws governing the nation’s sugar supply 
for some years to come. The lesson has 
been both severe and salutary. 


THE BAKER AND THE FLOUR MARKET 

The present month has been almost 
the first August in trade history which 
has not witnessed heavy flour-buying by 
the baking trade. Normally the move- 
ment of the new crop is the signal for a 
marked revival in milling activity, fol- 
lowing the seasonal dullness of June and 
July. Flour stocks are generally much 
reduced, and thus buying is necessary 
both for immediate needs and for future 
requirements. The tendency which such 
widespread purchasing would naturally 
have to push flour prices up is to a con- 
siderable extent offset by the immense 
output of the mills, the reduction in 
wheat prices resulting from the sudden 
arrival on the market of the new crop, 
and the competition which at all times 
keeps the margin on flour exceedingly 
low. 

This year there has been almost no ap- 
proach to normal conditions. The dull- 
ness which has prevailed in the flour mar- 
ket throughout August has been unprece- 
dented, and has been attributable, not at 
all to inability on the part of the mill- 
ers to secure wheat, or even to lack of 
transportation facilities, but simply to 
the flat refusal of buyers everywhere to 
come into the market at current prices. 
This is particularly conspicuous in view 
of the fact that flour prices, instead of 
going up, have gone down. The North- 
western Miller’s index average price for 
first patent flour on August 21 was 
twelve dollars and seventy cents a barrel; 
on August 1 it was thirteen dollars, on 
July 1 thirteen dollars and seventy cents, 
on June 1 fourteen dollars and sixty 
cents, and on May 15, when the year’s 
high point was reached, fifteen dollars. 

The reason for the present attitude of 
flour-buyers is, of course, that they ex- 
pect still lower prices before long. Their 
stocks, while not large, are in general 
sufficient to carry them along for a few 
weeks, and they believe that, by the time 
they are actually forced back into the 
market, they will be able to purchase 
flour for considerably less than it costs 
today. Their chief ground for this be- 
lief is the wide spread between the price 
of cash wheat and that of the December 
option. 

It is important that the bakers should 
fully and rightly understand the influ- 
ence that the reopening of trading in 
wheat futures is having on their industry, 
for the reason that an effort is already 
being made to have such trading sus- 
pended, and the bakers will undoubtedly 
be urged to take a stand against “gam- 
bling in wheat.” ‘The farmers are lead- 
ing in this movement, and quite naturally 
so, as they can see that the relatively low 
price of December wheat is holding down 
their profits. If the bakers choose to 
unite with the farmers, and do their ut- 
most to keep wheat prices as high as pos- 
sible, all they need to do is to join in the 
clamor against “wheat-gambling.” 

Before they do this, however, they 
should carefully consider just what op- 
tion trading is actually meaning to them 
in dollars and cents. They know, from 
hard experience, that their selling prices 
cannot be made to follow advances in 
wheat and flour closely or promptly. If 
wheat goes up ten or fifteen cents over- 
night, bread does not by any means ad- 
vance to a corresponding degree. An 
increase of fifteen cents a bushel in 
wheat prices means, roughly speaking, an 
addition of seventy-five cents a barrel to 
the price the baker has to pay for his 
flour. This is only a quarter of a cent 
on every pound loaf; not enough to jus- 
tify an advance of one cent in the bread 
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price, and yet nearly enough to wipe out 
the baker’s margin of profit on his bread 
sales. 

The baker, then, has everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by high wheat prices. 
Moreover, he is more likely to lose than 
to gain by buying flour in a purely specu- 
lative market, when the future is totally 
uncertain, and the miller, in order to 
protect himself, has to add a consider- 
able insurance margin to his selling price. 
What the baker needs, above all, is a 
reasonable assurance that future flour 
prices will not be higher than those he is 
paying today; if he can be shown that 
they are likely to be lower, his gain is 
still greater. 

The reopening of future trading in 
wheat has already done this. At the 
close of last week, cash wheat was sell- 
ing in the terminal markets at anywhere 
from two dollars and forty-three cents 
to two dollars and seventy cents; Decem- 
ber wheat was steady at two dollars and 
thirty-three to thirty-seven cents. The 
differential amounted, on an average, to 
not less than fifteen cents a bushel, and 
for certain types of wheat, notably hard 
springs, it was considerably more. More- 
over, while cash wheat has fluctuated 
sharply and widely within the past three 
or four weeks, the December option, after 
its initial drop, has remained compara- 
tively steady. 

This is the chief, if not the only, reason 
for the lack of flour-buying at present, 
and the cause for the belief prevalent 
among, buyers that the flour market is 
going lower rather than higher. The ap- 
plication to the baking industry seems 
reasonably clear. Just as bread prices 
do not and cannot follow every upward 
movement of wheat and flour, so they do 
not immediately follow wheat prices 
downward. The baker is today making 
money out of option wheat-trading, not 
by himself entering the market, but by 
using it as a guide to his flour purchases. 
That being the case, if he is approached 
by alleged enemies of “wheat-gambling,” 
and urged to take part in the agitation to 
suppress future trading, he will do well 
to think carefully of the possible effect 
on his customers’ pocketbooks and on his 
own. 


THE SHADOW OF GERMAN CONTROL 


A recent communication from The 
Northwestern Miller’s correspondent in 
Leipzig dwells particularly on one phase 
of government control of the grain trade 
and the milling industry which, for- 
tunately, has never been brought home 
to the people of the United States, but 
which is of great interest in its sugges- 
tion of the perils attending such control 
in peace-times. This phase is the disas- 
trous one resulting from the continua- 
tion of the machinery of war-time con- 
trol, now that the central government of 
Germany has ceased to have the power to 
enforce its regulations. 

Ostensibly, the German wheat-grower, 
grain-handler, flour-miller and flour-job- 
ber are all still operating under the direc- 
tion of the National Grain Administra- 
tion (Reichsgetreidestelle). Control has 
not been abolished, and the rules con- 
tinue in force. Practically, the observa- 
tion of these rules appears to be largely 
a matter of individual whim, as they 
are now enforced only by fits and starts, 
and, as it were, accidentally. This has 
resulted in a vast amount of illegal, or 
extralegal, buying and selling, which the 
government is unable to stop. 

For example, there appear to be two 
distinct scales of domestic flour prices in 
Germany. On the one hand, the individ- 
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ual consumer is entitled to a specified, 
and quite inadequate, amount of flour 
each week, which he buys on his ration- 
card at a price fixed by the government 
If, as is generally the case, his family i: 
hungry, he goes to the nearest miller 0 
flour-dealer and buys openly, thoug! 
quite in defiance of law, an additions 
supply of flour at just as high a price a 
the seller thinks he can be induced t 
pay. 

A further and very serious difficulty 
occasioned by the inability of the gover: 
ment to prevent the smuggling of whe: 
and flour out of Germany. The export 
tion of such foodstuffs is strictly pr 
hibited, but the “streng verboten” o 
older days seems to have lost its mea 
ing. The relatively low minimum pric: 
for flour established by the governme: 
and the inordinate value of all foreig 
money as compared with the Germa 
mark, have put a premium on sales | 
other countries, and thus the food th 
Germany so sorely needs is constant! 
disappearing, while the government loo! 
helplessly on. 

It seems to be generally felt that, i 
Germany could get rid of its food co: 
trol system, many of the present difficu 
ties would right themselves. The 1 
moval of the maximum price limit woul, 
of course, immediately raise the price « 
flour and bread to the consumer, and 
is because of the political effect of su 
an advance that food control is conti: 
ued. On the other hand, it would d 
away with all the illegal selling no 
going on, and would cut down the out 
rageously high prices at which flour 
being sold in violation of the law. | 
would give the farmer and miller a sufi 
cient profit on domestic sales, made wit! 
out the fear of arrest and imprisonme: 
so that the inducement to smuggle o 
export shipments would be material 
lessened. 

The United States has, fortunately, 1 
reason to fear that its government wi 
ever share the fate of Germany’s. Noi 
the less, the power of its government 
solely dependent on the support of t! 
people; and while this support can a 
ways be counted on as intensely lo) 
and enthusiastic when a dispute with ar 
foreign nation is concerned, it is norma! 
very much divided on domestic issues 
time of peace. What the authorities d 
with comparative ease during the days o! 
war with Germany, because the wh 
nation was behind them, they might 
wholly unable to do under peace con 
tions, because they would lack the r 
strength needed to enforce their reg 
lations with the required thoroughness. 

It is not, of course, likely that any r 
vival of the war-time measures contro 
ling the wheat trade and milling ind: 
try will be seriously contemplated, : 
though there are strong influences 
work with that in view. There is, hov 
ever, a considerable element among t! 
American people which fosters the th: 
ory of Socialism, generally in comple! 
ignorance of what its practice mean 
This element wants to see the gover! 
ment more or less fully in control « 
all essential industries, and to depri 
individual initiative of its present right 
For such people the world today is fi 
of object-lessons which they refuse | 
heed. In Russia, for example, they ca" 
see what happens to a people when pr 
vate enterprise is wiped out; in Get 
many they can observe the disastrous r« 
sults of control exercised by a govern 
ment too weak to enforce its rules, an 
over a nation which has grown heartil) 
sick of it. 
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A decline in cash wheat on Monday, 
Aug. 23, amounting to 7@l5c, together 
with a drop in the December option of 
about 5¢, had a considerable effect on 
flour prices, and quotations reported 
from the various markets on Aug. 24 
were materially lower than those which 
marked the week-end. There was no uni- 
formity to the decline, some mills hold- 
ing prices steady while others were 50c@ 
$1 lower, but the average extent of the 
di was probably in the neighborhood 
0 -5@40e for the first patent grades. 
ie significance of this drop in wheat, 
consequently of flour, remains to be 
onstrated, and it seems to be mere 
work as ‘to whether the next turn of 
the market will be upward or down- 
ward. The spread between cash wheat 
and the option has narrowed somewhat, 
but still remains enough to keep buyers 
generally quiet. The lower prices of 
Monday and Tuesday induced a certain 
mount of inquiry but, on the whole, the 
merset remained dull. 

spite of the universal reports of in- 
activity among buyers, the mills general- 
ly have steadily and materially increased 
their output, and while it is by no means 
up to what is normal for August, it is 
a vood deal better than it was a few 
weeks ago. Much of this flour is pre- 
sumably on old orders, as buyers are in 
a hurry to get their flour and feed 
s| wok before the new rates become ef- 
fective on Aug. 26. 

(he flour market last week appears to 
have been, on the Whole, duller than at 
iny previous time in the very dull weeks 
just past. There was little or no de- 
mand for the better grades of flour, and 
a moderate inquiry for clears, most- 
ly for export. Buyers have been reso- 
lutely holding off, evidently feeling that 
the wide spread between cash wheat and 
the December option was a clear indica- 
tion of lower prices to come. Stocks ap- 
pear to be generally sufficient to last for 
some weeks without heavy purchases. 
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the high point of $59:80 reached in May, 
the recent low point of $45.45 reached 
Aug. 14, and with the following first-of- 
the-month quotations: 





Aug. 1 .... Feb. 1 
July 1 Jan, 1 
June 1 Dec, 1 
May 1 Nov. 1 
April 1 Oct. 1 .. 
March 1 Sept. 1 


The following table shows the per- 
centage of weekly output to full capacity 
reported by three important groups of 
mills: the spring wheat mills of the 
Northwest, the hard winter wheat mills 
of the Kansas-Oklahoma district, and 
the soft winter wheat mills of the Ohio 
valley: 


Hard Soft 

Week ended— Spring winter winter 
BE BA eave eeces 43 68 47 

pe Beer ee 45 63 47% 
De «3 asvaeteus 40 44 44 
Se Oe hee 84x ox 44 54 27 
July average .... 44 49 30 
June average ... 47 61 40 
May average .... 45 59 35 
April average ... 34 45 33 
March average .. 35 56 46 
February average 42 73 48 
January average.. 61 84 65 
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(Special Telegrams from Correspondents of 
The Northwestern Miller, Aug. 25.) 


PuitapeLrpuia.—Flour unsettled and 
irregular until the close, when a firmer 
feeling was evident. Buyers continue to 
operate cautiously. Millfeed quiet. 

Nasuvitte.—The flour trade continues 
quiet, with the general situation more or 
less uncertain. Buyers are inclined to 
await developments, and have fair sup- 
plies on hand. 

Sr. Lovis——The flour market is dull 
and weak, with prices tending lower in 
sympathy with wheat. Trade continues 
stagnant, with all classes of buyers hold- 
ing off. Millfeed is quiet but firm. Both 
flour and feed quotations are largely 
nominal. 

Boston.—A lower market is quoted on 
all grades of flour, with demand restrict- 
ed to occasional cars of spring and hard- 





the close of last week, but the strong 
wheat market today will probably cause 
flour prices to react to last week’s level. 
The demand for bran is rather slow. 
Shorts are in good demand, but offer- 
ings are light. Prices are unchanged. 
Cuicaco.—The weakness in wheat the 
past two days has stimulated trade 
somewhat, and jt is understood that a 
considerable quantity of flour was pur- 
chased through local interests from mills, 
mainly in the Southwest, to go east for 
the use of bakers. As yet there is no de- 
cided activity here, although prices are 
a great deal reduced, and the trade seems 
more interested. Northwestern mills have 
lowered their prices fully 40c bbl on top 
grades since last Thursday and Friday. 
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‘Tre Weexs Flour Output; 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 





ug. 23 Aug. 24 


A 
Aug. 21 Aug. 14 1919 1918 








Minneapolis ....289,755 289,660 328,880 367,500 
St. Pawl ccccoes 2,660 4,635 13,055 ...... 
Duluth-Superior 8,025 7,045 10,490 4,725 
Milwaukee ..... 7,965 6,210 10,000 9,000 

Totals ...... 308,405 306,550 362,425 381,225 
Outside mills*..104,555 ...... BORTSO cccsse 

Ag’gate sprg..412,960 ...... GUEEAO inccee 
St. Louis ...... 29,200 27,600 43,700 38,800 
St. Louist ..... 39,600 42,400 55,400 56,300 
Buffalo .....000 98,340 106,850 116,550 137,200 
Rochester ..... 6,200 5,300 9,300 8,800 
Chicago ....... 19,000 22,500 22,750 23,750 
Kansas City.... 77,500 74,000 85,500 64,600 


Kansas Cityt...299,135 273,210 371,610 342,800 


OGMGME cessccce 7,170 6,095 22,900 ...... 
POMGS cciccees 21,700 25,800 44,500 26,300 
Toledof ....... 76,475 45,950 71,430 64,920 
Indianapolis ... 6,460 4,920 12,135 6,165 
Nashville** 79,900 74,975 171,815 106,440 
Portland, Oreg.. 21,455 17,095 31,420 35,845 
Seattle ........ 2,405 8,405 20,410 30,295 
Tacoma . 28,650 28,650 19,940 9,670 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 


The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 

Aug. 23 Aug. 24 
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Mirwavuker, Wss., Aug. 93.—Feed 
prices strong and higher. Demand brisk 
for anything in transit or immediate 
shipment. Most of the large buyers are 
out of the market, having made liberal 
purchases to be shipped d before the ad- 
vance in freights. ere has been some 
improvement in the demand for Septem- 
ber shipment, but bids are reduced to 
fall in line with the new rates that go 
into effect next Thursday. Both mills 
and shippers are busy loading out feed 
sold for August delivery. The extreme 
high prices, coupled with the decline in 
the coarse grains, have made buyers skep- 
tical about buying for later shipment, 
except at good discounts under present 
market. The trade generally is waiting 
to see what effect the advance in freights 
will have on the market. Heavy feeds 
for later shipment are held very firm, 
but offerings of bran are more liberal. 

Northwestern markets strong and 
higher, with offerings for = ship- 
ment rather light. Feed that could be 
delivered within the next week has found 
ready sale, but later shipment was rather 
slow. Most of the large mills have con- 
siderable sold for September, but offers 
are quite free from country mills. The 
trade generally is looking for lower 
prices later on, and will keep out of the 
market as long as possible. The recent 
heavy rains have helped pasturage won- 
derfully, but heavy buying is expected 
to start soon, and buyers are ready to 
lay in fall stocks when prices look right. 

Southwestern markets have held 
strong, with advances following daily, 
due to the coming advance in freight 
rates. Mills are generally sold up for 
this month. There has been a good de- 
mand from the South, and considerable 
feed is going that way. Some good sales 
are reported for September, especially 
for heavy feeds, at fair discounts under 
present market. Both mills and shippers 
report a brisk demand for transit stuff, 
or anything that can be loaded out the 
next 10 days. Mills are making every 











Flour prices quoted during the week : ‘ iveri 
we i Barnet but indicated a winter flours. Soft winters are dull and Minneapolis ts we se “a effort to make deliveries ~~ contract 
decline all along the line. Feed unchanged. Millfeed is firmer, with a gt, paul .......... 11 19 56 ., time. There has been a falling off in 
srices, on the other hand, went up rath- slow demand. Corn and oats products Duluth-Superior .. 22 19 28 13 demand for oat feed; offerings quite lib- 
cr sharply, owing to an increasing de- ®T€ unchanged, Outside mils” ... $3 bie het hea eral, but mixers have bought freely, and 
and a marked shortage of supplies, Battimore.—Flour steadier after the Average spring.. 43 46 42 40 — ned oe —_ poe on 
nd also — to the eagerness of pur- late break, with buyers picking up bar- a sete eeee be = +4 70 pe Apweron 5 rac » ae tte er ro ; 
° Py * : St. LOUIS ....ceeee BE ‘ ‘7 s . 
ers to get shipments made before the gains, principally near-by soft-winter gt) Gouist 1/2...! 51 55 72 59 The call i Y the An A al tat > 1 
oming advance in rates. straight around $10, bulk, for shipment Buffalo ........... 59 64 70 82 fai M Ape" th lar ay sy s pon | 
Ihe course of prices for top patents before freights advance. Some mills in — seeeeeee ss 38 50 43 ole - : . e large bea ta are we 
indicated in th i p this section, unable to sell flour, have [noe aa Se }- supplied, and have Considerable coming 
indicated in the following table, show- 7 : ; . Kansas City ...... 80 76 91 ‘8 from western mills for August delive 
ing average quotations at four represen- been selling wheat instead. Feed strong- Kansas Cityt ..... 65 60 86 99 b : —s _ 
tative markets, two western and two et on light production and higher Omaha ........... 29 25 95 Near-by mills have been supplying the 
in ’ frelehts. but quiet Toledo .......+0. 45 54 93 55 local trade with feed, and there appears 
ee Hard Soft eli (agg Toledof .....++++. 7 48 $3 58 to be no scarcity for immediate use. 
. Spring winter winter Cotumpus.—The flour business is un- Indianapolis ...... 28 22 53 27 There has been hea buyi f barl 
> $13.50 $12.50 $12. 15 ‘er ‘al . A Nashville** ....... 47 41 75 58 vy buying of barley 
(LLIIITD “aise 12.70 12.15 ga ye! —— holding off. portiand, Oregon.. 44 35 73 88 from the West. 
hava 13.65 12.50 12.10 Mills have reduced prices in some cases Seattle ...*....... 16 16 30 64 Demand from the East has fallen off 
Leseveess 18.55 12.80 12.60 $1 bbl in the past 24 hours, but no sales Tacoma ....-----. ba 50 34 16 Many of the large buyers are out of 
Tune 1 ssseeers 15.35 14.55 13.85 te agg —— at re eee aw eee 43 41 66 72 the market, having made liberal pur- 
eg ee rca rig oa , me a el ibe 1 M “4 mill — Flour output for week ending Aug. 21 at Chases early in the month, and feed is 
ee 14:30 13°30 1335 were are falsiy sere. ost mills are ail above points shows an increase of 2 per now arriving. Bids received for Sep- 
neat 13.70 12.80 129, basing their quotations for September- cent from week ending Aug. 14. tember were below what mills and west- 
: ae yr . -Nov i in- *Mi ta, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- M 
weeen 14.68 18.70 12 40 > _— proceg —— so as . _ . re Dae se pee mills, ou ern jobbers cared to sell at. Transit 
ae 14.25 13.10 12.46 clude the advance in freight rates. Fee +Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, feed at eastern junction points moved 
nehary 11.70 10.75 iS quiet. “i Se cals be dean ae Seteieih Dina rather slowly. The small trade has been 
year high pene Kansas Crry.—Flour-buying generally xeansas and Oklahoma tills outside of Kan.  Puying sparingly, having moderate stocks 
ipproximate average quotation for remains slow and draggy, although one sas City. on hand. Pasturage shows signs of de- 
| of all types in both eastern and _ or two mills report a fair volume of busi- ag ne r% sonerat states mills, in- terioration, but has not as yet affected 
n markets as reported on Aug. 21 _ ness done on yesterday’s decline in wheat.  “SymSur ‘made by southeastern mills, in- the buying. 
“17.15 per ton, which compares with Quotations are somewhat lower than at cluding Nashville. H. N. Witson. 
SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 
our and millfeed quotations, as reported to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, Aug. 24. Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 140-lb jutes; millfeed per 
ked in 100-lb sacks. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. i 
rLouR— Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis New York Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring Week BROOME iici05 5 cnet ee crcnannes $12.20@12.40 $12.00@12.75 $.....@..... $13.20@13.60 $.....@..... $12.75@13.25 $13.00@13.50 $13.25@14.50 $12.80@13. 30 #18. sega 00 
Spring standard patent ............sceceees 11.50@11.75 11.50@12.25 .....@.....  12.60@13.00 7 12.00@12.50 12.25@13.00 12.25@13.25 11. 1.30@13.8 -@. 
Spring Q1Ob GONE Vices sss cuchaaiscetienads 9.75@10.50 10.40@10.75 .....@..... 10.10@10.80 . -@..... 10,25@11.50 setctss cacases. .<eame 
H inter CREE BEAUNG 5.cic ics ccrctacives 11.80@12.00 .....@..... 12.00@12.40 12.20@12.60 = .....@.....  12.25@12.75 12.25@13.25 12.00@13.25 11.85@12.45  13.00@13.50 
H WOOT SEE cece santccesasdeoeas 11.15@11.40 = .....@..... = 11.15@11.50 = 11.50@12.00—.....@..... 11.60@12.00 12.00@12.75 =... @..... «= -11.00@12.05 «Meee 
fard wintel TRE GiOO wivesses ctvsccauvacess 9.60@10.00 .....@..... 10.00@10.30 —9.80@10.70 Tae a iss sotes, copeones | 5ccueee 
Soft winter short patent ..........:...e000- 11.80@12.20 @ ~~ 12.20@12.60 oe 11.00@11.50 -@. 11.75@12.50  .....@..... 12.50@13.00 
BOtt winitey NNN eo v'seick bs cee vaeneeans 10.65@11.10 ee tee — = 11.20@11.90 " *10.00@10.50 *10.50@11.50 11.25@12.00 10.60@11.00 11.30@11.75 
Sc taal ca. clei, Pee ET ete 9.75@10.20 = .....@.«... — = 9.20@10.00 ..@.. ae Oe 10.00@11.25  .....@..... 8.50@ 9.50 
R OF GO ceeviedackis vskaskcdvsentesad 9.90@10.15 10.20@10.30 gies , oe Osan. raittficns. egies si@is @ 
I Gece, Te TO OT re 9.00@ 9.20 7.90@ 8.00 ; y ae -@.. sueat«< osnen ND acon 0 coe 0 Qe cee’ s@ ex @ 
FEED— 
STING DERM cr evsessiscvnrcnceranceserecnse 44.00@ 44.50 ae, oe ct re vos. 52.00@53.00  52.00@52.50 . +» @50.00 @ 49.50 coe 
Sard Winter BERR wo ccssissieviscssvaeessoeens 44.50@45.00  .....@.....  44.00@45.00 . 46.60 - ee ee Seer oo QEB00 cece Qoccee  ocore Masten 
BO WiNtGE WEEE Ks ivdisci iva deshsssereseess re ST eee Sees ae . @ 46.50 i 54.00@55.00  53.00@53.50 -@60.50 .....@... 44.00 @47.00 
- ‘niard middlings (brown shorts)......... 54.00@54.50 49.00@52.00  53.00@54.00 +s + @56.50 - ae 62.00@63.00  59.00@60.00  60.50@64.00 @59.50 60.000 65.00 
Red a iadiings (gray shorts) ...........-+ 62.50@63.00 62.00@62.50  58.00@59.00 . -@62.50 a ae 69.00@70.00  69.00@70.00 64. 4.0068. 00 .» »@67.50 -@.uee 
MO G08 i veecvacevesUereks pt uSESSESY ob oe 71.00@72.00 70.00@71.00 .....@. pieces .@.....  79.00@80.00 75.00@76.00 .....@77.00 2 OTFCO |” otes oe tone 
— patent Straight (49's) Cut-off (49's) Kansas standard patent (98’s) Dakota standard patent (98’s) Montana standard patent (98's) 
Gente ccdecuwsdsuha -@..... (49's) $10.50 @12.00 $11.00 @12.00 $12.00 @13.00 $13.65 @14.40 $12.50 @13.25 
San Francisco ...... 1.@..... (988) 12.75 @13.00 niunmllennss 12.75 @13.50 14.00 @14.50 12.75 @13.50 


‘Includes near-by straights. 


t+tNashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


DINNER IN HONOR OF MR. HOOVER 





Former United States Food Administrator and Head of Commission for Relief 
in Belgium Is Guest of The Northwestern Miller—Discusses 
the Economic Problems of Reconstruction 


On Saturday evening, Aug. 21, Her- 
bert Hoover was the guest of The North- 
western Miller at a dinner given in the 
Minneapolis Club. About 140 guests 
were present, representing not only the 
milling industry and grain trade of the 
Northwest but those who, through the 
Grain Corporation, the Food Adminis- 
tration, European relief or other activi- 
ties during the war had had special op- 
portunities during the war years to learn 
of Mr. Hoover as one of the greatest 
men brought forward by the struggle. 

William C. Edgar, editor of The 
Northwestern Miller, presided, and be- 
fore introducing the speakers told some- 
thing of his own experience with Mr. 
Hoover, particularly in connection with 
the work of the Commission for Relief 
in Belgium. He dwelt particularly on 
the confidence which, from the very be- 

ning of the Commission’s work, Mr. 

oover inspired in his associates, and on 
his extraordinary combination of the 
= for leadership with the essentially 
merican ability for efficient organiza- 
tion. A reference to the “postponed op- 
rtunity to elect Mr. Hoover to the 
ighest office within the gift of the peo- 
ple of the United States” was received 
in a manner which left little doubt as to 
the views of those present. 

James F. Bell, asked to tell of the 
relations between Mr. Hoover and his 
associates in the Food Administration, 
spoke briefly of the American ideal, defy- 
ing exact definition but always strongly 
felt, handed down from generation to 
generation from the days of the early 
settlers. To the men of the Food Ad- 
ministration, he said, Mr. Hoover typified 
this spirit of America. He dwelt on the 
intense personal loyalty of the whole 
organization to its chief, who, as he said, 
will always be “the Chief” to all the men 
who were privileged to serve under him. 
Great as Mr. Hoover’s work seems today, 
Mr. Bell suggested that in the years to 
come, when the full history of the war 
and reconstruction years is written, it 
will stand out as even greater than we at 
the present time can realize. 

Albert C. Loring, asked to speak of 
Mr. Hoover’s work in relation to the 
milling industry, pointed out that the 
remarkable harmony and co-operation 
displayed by all the members of this 
highly competitive industry during the 
period of the Food Administration was 
directly and largely due to the inspira- 
tion of Mr. Hoover’s leadership and the 
wisdom of his guidance. He said that 
whereas many distinguished and famous 
men prove on close acquaintance some- 
what disappointing, he had found that 
association with Mr. Hoover, both in his 
own case and in that of all the other men 
of the Food Administration, had served 
only to deepen and strengthen the re- 
spect, admiration and affection in which 
he was universally held. 

Before introducing Mr. Hoover, Mr. 
Edgar spoke briefly of the admirable 
work done by Frank L. Carey, vice- 
president of the Grain Corporation for 
the Minneapolis zone. In asking Mr. 
Hoover to speak, he pointed out that, 
while practically every one else who had 
taken part in the great activities of the 
war had gone back to his ordinary busi- 
ness pursuits, Mr. Hoover was still car- 

ing the great burden of the organiza- 

ion for relief in central and eastern 
Europe, to which so many thousands of 
children today owe their lives, and of 
which he is the active head. 


Mr. Hoover’s Speech 

I scarcely know how to respond or 
express myself after a display of affec- 
tion from the heart that comes from as- 
sociation in great things. The Belgian 
relief, Food Administration and other 
similar movements are the type of things 
that appeal doubly to that sympathetic 
something in the American heart and 
imagination. It is that which has at- 
tracted these men to this service. We 
have had the very best of our people, 
and it has made all these things possible. 
This has not been a one man’s job. Some 
ten thousand men at one time or another 


have been engaged in these enterprises 
voluntarily. Therefore,-I do not feel it 
is just that these things should be at- 
tributed to me, for they are the result 
of American character, American sym- 
pathy and American ability. 

Mr. Edgar carries my mind back to the 
early days of the Belgian relief. I had 
been asked jointly and at the same time 
by a deputation of Belgians in London 
and by the American ambassador to un- 
dertake the organization of Belgian re- 
lief. When we calculated the quantities 
and the sums involved, the problems 
seemed insurmountable. It meant the 
expenditure of from five to, twenty mil- 
lion dollars per month, and in the end it 
involved the sum of one billion two hun- 
hundred million dollars. We did not then 
appreciate the amounts that would be 
involved, but we did appreciate that to 
raise five million dollars monthly for a 
series of months from the people through 
charity would be a tremendous job. 

It was at that time that a cablegram 
arrived from Mr. Edgar saying that 
there were millers in America prepared 
to find an entire shipload of flour. After 
studying the matter for a while, my col- 
leagues and I said if one industry could 
lead in a movement of that kind, we 
could find the backing among the Ameri- 
can people to accomplish what we were 
asked to undertake. The inspiration we 
received from that cablegram was great- 
er than any other one thing. 

Later we came to deal with the prob- 
lem of food for the United States. The 
American people had all kinds of food 
in abundance, but to take from that 
abundance sufficient to feed the allied 
peoples was another task. I asked Mr. 
Edgar to come to Washington that I 
might consult with him on the organiza- 
tion of the milling industry. I pro- 
pounded to him the thing that was es- 
sential if we were to succeed. That was, 
whether we could intrust the distribution 
of flour and the control of the milling 
industry in the United States to the in- 
dustry itself. Mr. Edgar unhesitatingly 
said that it could be done, and that the 
millers had the same devotion as the men 
who were engaged in the relief work. 
He said it would appeal to their imagina- 
tion and their patriotism. 

It was a dual problem of flour and 
grain, and their distribution. On the 
grain side, we likewise had men in Min- 
neapolis of importance to carry on the 
same work; notably Mr, Carey, under the 
leadership of Mr. Barnes, another Min- 
nesota man, who established and carried 
through that organization. 

Our people have little appreciation of 
what that problem was. In 1917 the 
stocks of food in the United States were 
nearing exhaustion. The crop was just 
large enough for our own American 
consumption, and yet we had to produce 
out of that crop and export to the allies 
a minimum of one hundred and fifty 
million bushels. It was a problem of 
taking thirty-five to forty per cent of 
the breadstuffs out of the normal con- 
sumption of the American people, and 
distributing the remainder over the rest 
of the population; of feeling that there 
was no speculation in commodities, and 
that there was maintained a level of price 
that would give stability in the labor 
markets in the United States, and not 
interfere with our ability to carry on 
the war. 

That work was carried through with 
these two organizations, composed of the 
grain men and the millers. It was dif- 
ferent from any other movement under- 
taken by any government during the war. 
Nothing was accomplished by legal 
enactment. It was a voluntary agree- 
ment signed by every miller in the United 
States to keep profits down and to turn 
over any surplus profits to the govern- 
ment. It was a purely commercial power 
exercised in a purely commercial man- 
ner, and depended on the voluntary serv- 
ice and devotion of the men in the trade. 
Any one who will in future examine the 
results of that operation will find that 
the margin between the farmer and the 
consumer was lower in that period than 


it was in ten years before the war, or 
has been since. ; 

I could speak any length of time on 
the quality, character and ability of Mr. 
Bell, Mr. Loring, Mr. Barnes, Mr. Carey 
and some two hundred men who carried 
on similar operations. During the four- 
teen months of the control the price in- 


dex of wheat to the farmer showed a . 


rise of thirty-two points, while that of 
flour to the consumer rose thirteen points; 
in other words, nearly twenty points in 
the price index were saved between the 
farmer and the consumer, and given to 
the farmer. The farmer has had no right 
to complain. There is no miller and no 
grain man that will not agree with me 
that, had it not been for control, we 
should have seen the price of flour go to 
thirty-five or forty dollars a barrel. As 
it was, flour fluctuated not more than 
twenty cents from twelve dollars from 
one end of the year to the other. If flour 
had had a free market, we would have 
had blood flowing in the streets of every 
industrial town in the United States. 

He will likewise find many things that 
will redound to the patriotism and de- 
votion of this industry. There are eight 
thousand millers in the United States, 
and out of these eight thousand who 
signed the voluntary agreement, only two 
hundred and fifty failed promptly and 
fully to live up to their promises. Two 
hundred of these fulfilled their agree- 
ments as soon as the situation was made 
clear to them, leaving only fifty who were 
of doubtful character as to their trans- 
actions. This means that 99.2 per cent 
of the milling industry is absolutely hon- 
est. The total amount of excess profits 
voluntarily returned was over eight mil- 
lion dollars, or more than the total cost 
of the Food Administration. 

I asked Mr. Bell to suggest some sub- 
ject that would interest you; I have had 
a rather varied experience for the past 
six years, ranging from politics to relief, 
and he and other friends thought that 
a few words on the economic problems 
involved in the reconstruction of our 
economic system might interest you. 

In considering these problems, I go 

back to one primary economic change 
that is pressing in all countries of the 
world. That outstanding feature is the 
proportionate growth of the population 
in urban and industrial centers, com- 
pared with the agricultural population. 
Fifty years ago seventy per cent of the 
population of the United States was 
agricultural; today the percentage is 
forty. In Germany it was sixty per cent; 
today it is thirty. In England it was 
sixty per cent; today it is twenty. As 
a result of these changes, Germany and 
England are dependent on over-sea sup- 
plies. 
' This change is the root of many of the 
problems we have to contend with. These 
industrial and urban populations have 
heen disturbed by a ferment as a result 
of the war. We had before the war a 
vast amount of hypothetical discussion 
of socialism in various forms. During 
the war it became necessary to mobilize 
the whole of the industries of practically 
every country at war under government 
control. In other words, we took over 
the great majority of the primary indus- 
tries. We conserved thirty to sixty per 
cent of the man power in each country 
for war purposes, and we were compelled 
to secure for the moment maximum pro- 
duction and minimum cost of distribu- 
tion. 

Arising from that successful socializa- 
tion during the war has been a great em- 
phasis to socialistic thought. During the 
war we maintained initiative by substi- 
tuting patriotism for self-interest. In 
peace, self-interest is the only basis on 
which initiative can be maintained. It 
is on that line of thought that the world 
is going along at present. 

Furthermore, particularly in those 
countries that suffered the most by war, 
the difference between the well-to-do and 
the wage-earner was clearly defined. 
There never was a time when those who 
had money could not buy what they 
needed, whereas in many parts of Europe 
the line between the propertied and the 
poorer classes was drawn sharply by 
actual sacrifice of human life. 

Another factor we have to deal with 
now is the high appreciation that we give 
to the men who offered their lives in the 
war. These men have felt, perhaps with 
some justice, that they offered a greater 
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sacrifice than those who stayed at home. 
I would say nothing to lessen their claim 
but their attitude, and that of their fe! 
lowcountrymen, has had certain conse- 
quences, the worst of which is the slack 
ening of effort in production. Out o;: 
inflation has grown speculation. We hay, 
had a large increase in wages, large pr: 

miums upon labor, and we have had a 
great increase in the standard of living. 
We can only maintain it by a high & 

gree of exertion. 

It is too often believed that today our 
abundance of luxury and entertainmen! 
means that there has been no decreas: 
in production. We have been able to go 
on and maintain this standard, but on! 
by the sacrifice of two basic industrie 
building and transportation. 

We are probably today short one mi 
lion homes for our population, and ou 
transportation system is demoralize: 
We have not maintained our capital a 
count for the last six years. We hav: 
spent it in producing goods for consump 
tion, and are now reaping the harvest o 
that failure to maintain a proper balanc 
between production and consumptio: 
There is a legitimate aspiration amon 
working people for a higher standard 0! 
living and a better outlook on life, bh 
these things are attainable only throug 
hard work, 

There is no way that I know or ai 
other man knows by which these things 
can be remedied. Some steps couli, 
however, be taken, and it is importan! 
that we take them. Some of them shou! 
have been taken long ago. First. among 
them is some step in the adjustment «| 
relations between employee and en- 
ployer. Some time ago, following 
investigation, I suggested that every 
labor controversy should be the subject 
of investigation and publication of fac 
in order that public opinion might |x 
influenced and the public educated as 
the underlying causes. If the Americ 
people understand the causes underlyi) 
a trade problem, public opinion w 
solve it, for the American people ha 
never failed to solve a problem wher 
they have fully understood the funda 
mental questions at issue. 

We have another problem in the 1 
duction of inflation. No statistical proot 
is needed to show that we have a high 
degree of inflation. If you analyze « 
ditions, you will see that our producti 
ity, measured in tons, bushels and other 
units of quantity, using the average for 
the three pre-war years as a basis, wilh 
an index figure of 100, rose to 180 in our 
maximum year, 1919, and has now 
dropped back to 103. The currency and 
credits now in circulation, compared with 
the pre-war years, stand at 229. in 
other words, we have more than doul! 
the quantity of money and credits nec 
sary to handle our production. The 
duction of inflation is one of the greatest 
problems we have to face. It may acd 
unemployment to the long line of human 
woes that usually follow so-called hard 
times. 

One perfectly safe thing we may ‘io. 
and are now doing. Our Federal |! 
serve system has put a limitation on the 
use of credit for speculation and for the 
production of non-essentials. Further 
steps may be developed in time, but tiie 
operation is a delicate one. 

Reconstruction of our transportatior 
system is another great problem. I «io 
not know of any tax imposed on tie 
American people as heavy as the one 
imposed by the shortage of transpori:- 
tion. For example, we have today : 
premium on cash wheat over the De- 
cember future of forty cents a bushel, 
and a premium of ten to fifteen cent 
between wheat on board cars and cash 
wheat. The premium between cash and 
the December future is at least in port 
a premium due to shortage in transporta- 
tion, a premium imposed on the farmer 
or consumer, whichever you will, of fif- 
teen to twenty cents a bushel, due to 
the demoralized transportation situation 
in the United States. 

That is a greater tax on the farmer 
or consumer than the entire federal 
budget. We have long since recognized 
the necessity for government regulation 
of the rates charged by the carriers, and 
we have placed a control on the wages 
that the carriers pay to labor; but we 
have done nothing to secure the expan- 
sion or extension of the transportation 
system. 
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We have reached a point where we 
have placed limitations on the return 
from many of our natural resources. 
You cannot place a limitation upon the 
return of a business operation and be 
sure there will remain in it the initiative 
that it requires to maintain its total of 
oduction. If we destroy initiative, we 
e got to find some substitute for it. 
| do not think it lies in government own- 
ship, but it does lie in federal guidance 
| assistance in the development of 
these interests. 
We have in the eastern part of the 
1ited States a great bituminous coal 
ljustry. Early this year I made some 
stigation into the economic function- 
of this work. It is probably the 
rst functioning industry in the United 
tes today. The mineowners guarantee 
one hundred and ninety employment 
; to the labor employed, out of a 
possible three hundred and twelve. If 
industry could be brought into con- 
ous operation, we could save one 
lred and twenty-five thousand men 
for other productive labor. We could 
ease the cost to the consumer and 
ise the return to the producer if we 
some avenue through which the op- 
ves and the mineowners could come 
to an agreement with the railroads for 
the establishment of something that 
d insure continuous production. 
ese are only a few of the problems 
h must be dealt with in the process 
conomic reconstruction. Many theo- 
have been propounded, and many 
( suggested, most of them looking 
into the future, but the part of wise 
smanship is not to provide remedies 
what may occur in the future, but to 
rmine the right thing to do next. 
(he patent medicine of socialism is 
ed as a solution for the maintenance 
e initiative of each and every indi- 
| in the United States. The error 
icialism is that it attempts by the 
itute of altruism to find an equiva- 
»f self-interest in man. The human 
has not yet risen to that high plane 
which an industrial system of this 
can be maintained. We have a 
ct example of it in Russia, where 
ndustrial side has failed entirely, 
the populations in the city have gone 
the country; grass is growing in the 
ts of every Russian city today. 
is only by propaganda that there is 
promise of educating the American 
‘ to the fact that the democracy it 
founded upon the conception that 
individual shall rise to that level in 
cial mass to which his particular 
and character entitle him. With 
tive will come inspiration to rise. 
only thus that we can maintain a 
structure that will, without class 
nection, maintain the ideals of de- 
icy itself. 
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Those Present 
following guests and members of 
taff of The Northwestern Miller 
present at the dinner: 
lre Howard, W. Abbott, Arthur C. 
ws, James C, Andrews, Frederick 
kinson, 
ight M. Baldwin, Rollin B. Ballard, 
n R. Barber, Dr. H. E. Barnard, 
T. Baxter, F. A. Bean, Jr. (New 
e), Robert T. Beatty, James F. 
Henry A. Bellows, Russell Bennett, 
; F. Bolser, Charles C, Bovey, G. S. 
ead, Benjamin S. Bull, Hazen J. 
mn. 
xander Campbell, Frank L. Carey, 
I ne J. Carpenter, Frank A. Chamber- 
Hovey C. Clarke, Albert C. Cobb, 
) ce J. Cohen, F. W. B. Coleman, 
rd W. Commons, Elbridge C. 
( , William G. Crocker, John Crosby. 
liam C. Edgar, Franklin Edwards 
shall), Walter A. Eggleston, J. O. 


mes W. Falconer, Luther H. Far- 
ton, William T, Fraser. 
_-dward C. Gale, H. P. Gallaher, H. 
©. Garvin (Winona), Bernard Gerlach 
(Ked Wing), Lewis S. Gillette, A. L. 
Soctzmann (La Crosse), George E. 
Graves, William D. Gregory. 
‘enry Hahn, Charles M. Harrington, 
George W. Harsh, W. L. Harvey (New 
Prague), John H, Hauschild, Harry S. 
Helm, William C. Helm, John E. Hodge, 
Herbert Hoover, P. L, Howe, Anthony 
H n, Harold O. Hunt. 
Clive T. Jaffray, Thomas B. Janney, 
David Perey Jones, Joseph R. Kingman. 
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William A. Lancaster, Cavour S. Lang- 
don, James A. Latta, Dr, Arthur A, Law, 
Albert C. Loring, George H. Lugsdin, 
H. R. Lyon. 

H. D. McCord, John G. McHugh, John 
H. McMillan, C. A. Magnuson, John R. 
Marfield, Paul M. Marshall, T. O. Mar- 
tin, William L. Martin, Charles F. 
Maurer (Northfield), Ashby Miller, C. B. 
Mills, Henry L. Moore. 

William C. Nichols, William S. Nott. 

George M. Palmer (Mankato), W. M. 
Parker (Sauk Centre) George H. Part- 
ridge, Hanson J. Pattridge, Edmund J. 
Phelps, Richardson Phelps, V. G. Pickett 
(Waseca), Alfred F. Pillsbury, Charles 
S. Pillsbury, John S. Pillsbury, R. P. 
Purchase, Edward A. Purdy. 

Alonzo T. Rand, General Charles McC. 
Reeve, William M. Regan, John H. Rich, 
Bergman Richards, Arthur R. Rogers, 
C. E. Roseth. 

Charles H. Sanborn, E. E. Schober, 
Benjamin B. Sheffield, Francis C. Shene- 
hon, Rev. Marion D. Shutter, Chester 
Simmons, W. C, Singler, H. C. Stebbins 
(Red Wing), J. W. Stephenson, Benja- 
min Stockman (Duluth), Albert W. 
Strong, W. H. Sudduth., 

Guy A. Thomas, Walter A. Thomas, 
Walter H. Thorp, James S. Thurston, 
Frank W. Tozer. 

Dean W. R. Vance, John R. Van 
Derlip. 

W. B. Webb (Wabasha), Leonard H. 
Wells, Stuart W. Wells, Sigurd O. Wer- 
ner, H. H. Whiting, H. P. Wickham, 
Willis S. Williams, Thomas G. Winter, 





HERBERT HOOVER 


Theodore Wold, Benjamin H. Wood- 
worth, Edson S, Woodworth, W. Scott 
Woodworth, Dwight K. Yerxa. 





CUBAN SITUATION IS BAD 


Strikes and Port Congestion Make Serious 
Trouble—Large Stocks of Flour 
Now in Havana 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 21.—The 
situation in Cuban flour markets, accord- 
ing to J. McAnerney, of W. P. Tanner- 
Gross & Co., Inc., who has recently re- 
turned from that island, is far from 
satisfactory, and there seems very slight 
chance of any improvement in the imme- 
diate future. It is reported that there 


are upwards: of 60,000 sacks of flour, . 


both spring and hard winter, now in 
store in Havana, and it will be some 
time before this is taken care of. 

The principal cause of the trouble was 
the protracted strike of dock-workers in 
the port of Havana, which held in the 
harbor about 125 ships, loaded with vari- 
ous commodities. A good deal of this 
freight was perishable, and a large por- 
tion of it» has become unfit for human 
consumption. In. addition to this, there 
was approximately $30,000,000 worth of 
rice which buyers refused. The authori- 
ties of the United States and the Cuban 
governments are now trying to adjust 
this matter, but it is said they are mak- 
ing only very slight headway. 

With this congestion on docks and in 
warehouses, the Havana authorities tried 
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to relieve the situation by using prisoners 
from the local jail under military guard 
to help move freight, but as they had had 
no particular experience in removing any 
commodities, at least under guard, the 
attempt did not meet with unqualified 
success. 

Then, on Aug. 14, Havana merchants, 
incensed by the exorbitant charges of the 
Port of Havana Dock Co., held an in- 
dignation meeting and declared a boycott 
against it, and notified the trade that 
goods shipped by steamers unloading at 
the piers of this company would not be 
accepted by consignees; therefore ship- 
pers should take care that their goods 
are not forwarded upon ships destined 
to land at this company’s wharves. 

From all of this it would seem that the 
Cuban situation, to put it mildly, is badly 
mixed, and millers should think twice and 
carefully before entering into transac- 
tions that may bring only trouble and 
worry as a reward. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Northwestern Miller Burns Oil 
PuiraperpHia, Pa. Aug. 21.—The 
Philadelphia liner Northwestern Miller 
arrived oe Friday night from London 
after her first trip as an oil-burner. She 
has heretofore used coal as fuel. She 
made the run in the excellent time of 10 
days. Her captain expresses himself as 
much~pleased with the ship’s perform- 

ance on the new fuel. 
Samus S. Dawtets. 
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CORPORATION RETURNS $100,000,000 





Capitalization of Federal Grain Agency Reduced to Original Amount Fixed 
in August, 1917—Ninety Per Cent of $500,000,000 Now Paid Back 


The capital of the United States Grain 
Corporation was reduced Aug. 18 from 
$150,000,000 to $50,000,000 at a special 
meeting of the board of directors. This 
action was taken in accordance with an 
executive order signed by President Wil- 
son on that date. Fifty million dollars 
is the original capitalization with which 
the Corporation started its war-time con- 
trol of wheat in August, 1917. 

By the order of the President, Julius 
H. Barnes, United States Wheat Direc- 
tor, is directed to surrender 1,000,000 
shares of the stock of the Grain Corpo- 
ration held by the Wheat Director as 
agent of the President, who is custodian 
of the stock for the United States. 

It is interesting to note that the Grain 
Corporation has paid back into the Treas- 
ury 90 per cent of the $500,000,000 pro- 
vided by Congress to protect the govern- 
ment’s fair price for wheat to the farm- 
ers, in less than three months from the 
time it commenced to liquidate. Four 
hundred and fifty million dollars will 
have been returned to the Treasury 
through the reduction in capitalization 
made today, and the previous reduction 
on June 28. The remaining $50,000,000 
will be returned in full to the Treasury 
when the corporation’s affairs are fully 
liquidated. 


CHANGE IN MANAGEMENT 


General Manager of Weber Company Resigns 
—Succeeded by Former Sales-Manager 
of Omaha Flour Mills Co. 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—The announcement is made 
today of important milling changes in- 
volving two widely known young men 
connected with the industry in the South- 
west. The first of these is the resigna- 
tion of J. Lynch, vice-president and 
general manager of the Weber Flour 
Mills Corporation, Salina, Kansas, since 
its organization three years ago. Mr. 
Lynch decided upon his retirement from 
the company, with a view to entering 
other business, several weeks ago, but 
has continued in charge, pending ar- 
rangements for his successor. 

This has now been brought about 
through the engagement of Horatio V. 
Nye, who resigns as sales-manager of 
the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills Co. to 
go to the Weber company as secretary 
and manager. 

Both the men involved in this change 
are widely known in the trade, the Web- 
er company under Mr. Lynch’s manage- 
ment having been developed into one of 
the most conspicuously successful mill- 
ing enterprises in the Southwest, and Mr. 
Nye having shared with Chauncy Abbott, 
Jr., in the rapid development of the busi- 
ness of the new concern at Omaha. 

R. E. Srerutns. 








BAKERS’ SPECIAL TRAIN 


Arrangements Made fer Transportation to 
Atlantic City Convention—Special 
Committee in Charge 


The following notice regarding special 
trains to Atlantic City for the convention 
of the American Association of the Bak- 
ing Industry has been sent out by the 
secretary of that organization: 

“The various railroads out of Chicago 
over- any route that you may wish to 
travel are ready and willing to do every- 
thing possible to make the trip enjoyable, 
but we particularly call your attention 
to the fact that the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road is going to run a bakers’ special 
out of Chicago, on Sunday morning, Sept. 
19, leaving at 10:30, central time. At 
Pittsburgh additional cars will be added 
to the train to pick up bakers coming 
from the Southwest via St. Louis, and 
from the South via Cincinnati, as well as 
a large Pennsylvania delegation. We 
are also arranging to get up parties in 
special cars on regular trains into Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh from various points. 

Lewis F. Bolser, Minneapolis, is chair- 
man of the transportation committee; 
William Evans, Chicago, is handling the 
arrangements for the Pennsylvania bak- 
ers’ special out of Chicago; C. H. Van 


Cleef, Cincinnati, is handling the ar- 
rangements out of Cincinnati to Pitts- 
burgh; A. F. Welle, service out of St. 
Louis to Pittsburgh. Arrangements are 
being made by Jay Burns at Omaha. M. 
Lee Marshall and Otis B. Durbin are 
handling the Kansas City arrangements. 
H. W. Crider, Homestead, Pa., is han- 
dling the arrangements out of Pitts- 
burgh; R. T. Beatty is handling the ar- 
rangements out of Minneapolis. 

“KE. C, Johnson, Boston, D. C. Dorsey, 
Jacksonville, R. R. Beamish, Los An- 
geles, D. Ackerman, Spokane, H. How- 
land, Fargo, and W. C. Busche, Living- 
ston, Mont., are handling matters in their 
respective territories. 

“Please communicate with these men 
and make arrangements to get on the 
bakers’ special out of Chicago or Pitts- 
burgh, according to the route that you 
will follow.” 


SUGAR DECLINES AGAIN 


Washington Market Down to 14@15¢ Retail 
—Speculators Hit Hard—Further Price 
Declines Expected 


Wasuincton, D. C., Aug. 24.—(Spe- 
cial Telegram)—The Washington sugar 
market took another slump today, when a 
large supply of sugar was dumped on the 
market by the chain grocery stores at 
14@l15c retail. Wholesalers were urging 
their customers to buy in 100-lb lots at 
14c, while jobbers were offering round 
lots at 2@3c less. 

Caught in the sugar slump are scores 
of individuals and concerns who bought 
up heavily at top prices, and now are 
forced to unload their surplus stock in 
declining market. Some of the hardest 
hit among the speculative element in the 
sugar market were buyers closely af- 
filiated with the large confectionery and 
soft drink industries. 

Sugar prices seem likely to drop to 
lower levels, with the market glutted 
with stock far beyond the normal de- 
mand, according to the prediction of 
those closely identified with the business 
here. 
delivery in January and _ succeeding 
months at approximately 12c per lb, job- 
bers predict that sugar will be selling at 
12c in the next few days. 

J. Harry Woorrince. 








Kansas Mill Plans Expansion 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 24.—(Special 
Telegram)—F rank O. Jones, for the past 
two years sales-manager of the Wichita 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co., has resigned 
to become connected with the Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas. It is 
understood that the Goerz company has 
important expansion plans under consid- 
eration, but not yet announced. 

R, E. Srertrne. 








NEW YORK STRIKE SETTLED 


Longshoremen Return to Work After Five 
Months of Altercation—Present Con- 
tract Expires Sept. 1 


New York, N. Y., Aug. 21.—The long- 
shoremen’s strike which has hampered the 
port of New York for about five months 
was finally brought to a close this week, 
when all dockmen returned to work, 

The present contract, which expires 
Sept. 1, and under which the men were 
paid 65c per hour and $1 per hour for 
overtime, is to prevail, and the men feel 
that by going back to work they will be 
in better position when negotiations are 
taken up on the new contract. 

The coastwise strike was one of the 
longest and bitterest in the history of 
the harbor. When the coastwise lines 
brought together a crew of non-union 
men as strike-breakers the unionized 
truckmen who were hauling freight to 
and from the coastwise piers declared a 
boycott in sympathy with the striking 
longshoremen, and all movement of 
freight was tied up. 

With the city losing more than §$1,- 
000,000 a day, a group of influential 
merchants organized the Citizens’ Trans- 
portation Committee, under the chair- 


With Cuban raw sugar quoted for - 


manship of William Fellowes Morgan, 
hired independent teamsters, and suc- 
ceeded in clearing away the freight in 
face of union opposition and threats of 
the unions to tie up the whole city. 

W. QuacKENBUSH. 





Joint Rail Rates With Canada 

Wasurinoton, D. C., Aug. 21.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has sus- 
pended from Aug. 18 to Dec, 16, pending 
an investigation, proposed regulations 
drafted by carriers requiring prepayment 
of freight charges on traffic to points in 
Canada. 

The Dominion Board of Railway Com- 
missioners has granted rate increases to 
United States roads in Canada on 
through traffic to conform with those 
recently approved by the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission for the United States 
These increases apply on all commodities 
except coal and coke. They become e: 
fective on Aug. 26, 

Joun J. Marrinan, 





Eastern Manager for Larabee Co. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 24.—(Speci:| 
Telegram)—The Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation announces that it has en- 
gaged W. C. Tench, until recently con 
nected with the Kaull Milling Co., Kan- 
sas City, to join its organization as gey- 
eral eastern sales-manager in charge of 
its entire eastern distribution. M, 
Tench’s work will be largely in the field. 
He will make his headquarters at Ney 
York, but the company will not for the 
present open an office there. 
R, E. Srertrne. 








EFFORTS TO LESSEN CAR SHORTAGE 





Crop Movement Means Heavy Tax on Freightcar Facilities—Last Report 
Shows 132,370 Cars Needed —Local Reports Indicate Slight 
Improvement in Situation 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 21.—Figures 
made public by the commission on car 
service here Wednesday last show that 
the car shortage on both American and 
Canadian railroads increased slightly 
during the first week in August. The 
car supply is reported for that week as 
132,370 cars short of the demand, com- 
pared with a shortage of about 125,000 
during the previous week. The mount- 
ing requirements of the crop movement 
are responsible, in large measure, for 
the increased shortage. 

Joun J. Marrinan. 


Southwestern Situation Easier 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 21.—The car 
situation seems to be slightly easier in 
the terminal markets of the Southwest, 
but the mills and elevators on the branch 
lines are still experiencing as much trou- 
ble as ever in moving their stocks. Many 
millers of this territory express the be- 
lief that the present lack of cars will 
be materially relieved when the advanced 
freight rates become effective, citing, as 
their reason for this belief, that many 
cars are now moving into this territory, 
and that, while a large percentage of 
them are in bad order, every effort is 
being made in the railroad repair shops 
to put them into grain-carrying condi- 
tion. 

An idea may be gained of the extent 
of the car shortage by the number of 
unfilled car orders reported as follows 
by railroads in Kansas for the week end- 
ing Aug. 7: Santa Fe, 2,812; Missouri 
Pacific, 882; Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
425; Union Pacific, 2,011; Rock Island, 
1,278. 

R. E. Sterne. 


Hinder Efficiency of Car Search 

Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 21—A year 
ago this month, when the pinch of the 
car shortage began to be felt in Kansas, 
Governor Henry J. Allen turned over 
the work of aiding the shippers of the 
state in their fight for cars to the public 
utilities commission, in which commission 
W. L. Huggins, now a judge of the Kan- 
sas court of industrial relations, had 
charge of railway matters. No appre- 
ciable result was accomplished by this 
commission. 

A few months later the governor took 
the car shortage problem entirely away 
from the public utilities commission and 
made it a part of the work of his own 
office, Clyde M. Reed, then the. gover- 
nor’s secretary and now a judge of the 
industrial court, having most of the work 
to do. When Mr. Reed was appointed 
to the industrial court, Governor Allen 
directed that he continue his work on 
the car-shortage problem, thus making it 
one of the court’s activities. 

For some reason or other, the fact that 
Judge Reed was handling this matter 
entirely alone, and, to a certain extent at 
least, getting results, has aroused the 
displeasure of the other two judges of 
the court, who have issued an order which 
practically destroys the one useful func- 
tion of the court. The order, signed by 
W. L. Huggins and George H. Wark, 
judges, said: 

“It is hereby ordered by the court: 
That in the future no expenses be in- 


curred by any member of the court, or 
any officer or employee of the court, for 
telegraph, telephone or travelling 
penses, except upon the order of ihc 
presiding judge, or, in his absence, of 
some one authorized in writing by hin 
to act in his stead. This order is subject 
only to vote of the court in conference 
or regular session, and also is subject 
to actual necessary telegraph or te\ 
phone expenses of any member of the 
court, or employee thereof, when away 
from Topeka.” , 

The court has refused to pay the cx- 
pense account of Judge Reed’s trip to 
Washington last week, when he appeared 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the car-service commitice 
and obtained orders for the diversion of 
10,000 boxcars from eastern lines to Kin- 
sas. Governor Allen paid this expense 
from his own contingent fund, and it is 
expected that he will have to provide the 
funds to maintain the work on the car 
shortage in the same manner. 


R. E. Sreriin: 


Improvement at Chicago 


Cuicaco, Itt, Aug. 21—A_ moderite 
improvement is noticeable in the boxcar 
situation all over the grain-belt sta‘cs, 
with plenty of room for further beticr- 
ment, Cars are being loaded and un- 
loaded more readily, and the workers «re 
showing a little more speed in handling 
trains, though they might exhibit still 
more. Supplies of coal have increased, 
and the steel mills in the Chicago terri- 
tory are operating at 80 per cent ca- 
pacity, as against 40 to 60 per cent re- 
cently. Accumulations of 175,000 tons 
of semifinished steel in the yards of the 
steel mills here have been removed, and a 
reduction of 65,000 tons has been made 
in the Pittsburgh district. 

The Burlington road has 3,300 less |ox- 
cars on its rails than it owns. There is 
an increase of one to three points in the 
freightcar mileage per day. Passenger 
business both east and west has sei a 
new record; more people are travelling 
than ever, and people who never trave'led 
before are doing so now. 

There is a small improvement in the 
car situation on the Illinois Central, while 
the roads operating west of the Missouri 
River are losing cars steadily, owing to 
heavy shipments of wheat to the Gulf. 
An Illinois official says there are 3,500 
cars of grain at New Orleans. 

Under the 40 per cent increase in 
freight rates authorized by the Inier- 
state Commerce Commission to. bec: me 
effective Aug. 26, railroads have »re- 
served the existing differentials betw cen 
rates to New York, Boston, Philadelp ia, 
Baltimore, Newport News, Nortolk, 
Richmond, Va., and other points. [he 
new rates are as follows, in cents per 


100 Ibs: 
I 


Phila. mon 


To— Boston N. Y. 
Grain— 
Domestic .. 36% 34% 32% 
Export .... 33 33 33 
Grain products— 
Domestic .. 37 35 33 
Export .... 365 35 33 
By-products— 
Domestic .. 39 37 35 ‘ 
Export .... 37 37 35 4 


C. H. CHarren. 
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With one or two exceptions, spring- 
it mills report a very dull business. 
js.vers are inquiring for flour, but when 
receive quotations, decide to wait 
more settled conditions before buy- 
The trade apparently believes that 
wer level of prices is coming, and 
refuses to anticipate its needs now. 
\ id all the reports of dullness, one 
-bbl mill that specializes in a high- 
le family patent claims to be selling 
ad quantities at a price 25@40c bbl 
what other mills ask. 
rices are 25@50c bbl lower than a 
i ago. On the break, yesterday, it 
thought that some business would re- 
especially since the market firmed 
ittle today, but none of importance 
materialized. It seems to be a waiting 


several mills have withdrawn quota- 
tions on second clear flour. There is no 
ticular demand for this grade, and a 
{ many mills are running it into their 
On the other hand, first clear is 
ng quite freely, and is comparative- 
gh in price. 
iere is still some export inquiry, with 
ceasional small sale reported. One 
Minneapolis milling company recently 
| a round lot of flour to Hamburg, 
Germany. Millers say they could prob- 
sell flour to the Royal Commission 
in tingland, were they able to give ocean 
of lading and take their chances on 
inge. The price the commission is 
ing to pay, however, is not attractive. 
‘op patent family flours are quoted at 
12.75 bbl, standard patent $11.50@ 
12.25, bakers patent $11.25@11.75, in 98- 
| itton sacks; first clear $10.40@10.75, 
nd clear nominally $7.50@8, in 140- 
ite sacks, f.o.b, Minneapolis. 
MILLFEED 
re is no particular activity in mill- 
although spot bran is $1@1.50 high- 
ina week ago. Sales of track bran 
been ntade within the last day or 
on the basis of $44 ton, Minneapolis. 
ran in ears to run to Duluth-Su- 
for lake-and-rail shipment, 50c 
ess obtains, 
't standard middlings are also fair- 
‘rong, sales being reported at around 
Minneapolis. 
local jobber reports buying bran 
‘ country mill for September ship- 
n the basis of $38 ton, Minneap- 
nd standard middlings at $48. A 
lot of flour middlings has also 
old by an interior Minnesota mill 
October-November-December _ ship- 
basis $51, Minneapolis, shipment 
‘al quantities monthly. This is the 
price heard of thus far on heavy 
Eastern inquiry for future ship- 
feed is rather light. 
s quote bran nominally at $42 ton, 
rd middlings $49@52, flour mid- 
%62@62.50, and red dog $70@71, 
ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


‘put of Minneapolis mills, repre- 
# a weekly capacity of 546,000 bbls, 
comparisons, as reported to The 


Nor hwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
7 output = activity 
: ot Mr 289,755 53 
¥y en ee 229 460 53 
T. BO cccscccccccscens 328,880 60 
rN, CAFS AZO .cccscccces 367,500 64 
an VOare GOO wecvacccs 320,580 62 

OUTSIDE MILLS 


Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
hesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and three from Iowa and Wisconsin, as 


reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly 

No. capacity Output Pet 
198O%....0% 51 322,620 104,555 32 
Ct ee 5 322,620 129,785 40 
1920f...... 62 412,410 163,985 39 
1919f...... 62 412,410 134,795 32 
*Week ending Aug. 21. tWeek ending 

Aug. 14. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 26 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 13 were in operation Aug. 24: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co.’s mill, 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A and B mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co., A and B mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
(one-half), and D mills. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston’s mill. 


MINNEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 


For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 21, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis ... 1,823 4,161 3,377 1,849 
Duluth ...ccos 130 58 33 25 
Totals ......+. 1,953 4,219 3,410 1,874 


CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1919, to Aug. 21, 
1920, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1919-20 1918-19 1917-18 1916-17 
110,908 112,131 82,418 109,017 
22,027 90,477 17,138 34,665 


Minneapolis. . 
Duluth ...... 





Totals ..... 132,935 202,608 99,556 143,682 

Elevator stocks in Minneapolis and 
Duluth, on Aug. 21, in bushels (000’s 
omitted), were: 








1920 1919 1918 1917 

Minneapolis .... 731 998 30 64 
Duluth ..ccccecs 244 71 7 17 
Totals .....00% 975 1,069 37 81 


OIL MEAL AT MINNEAPOLIS 


There has been a brisk demand for oil 
meal the past few weeks, according to 
the larger jobbers. Anxiety on the part 
of the buyers to get meal in transit be- 
fore the rate advance was mainly respon- 
sible for the heavy buying, but it also is 
believed that many in the trade had 
reached a point where they had to come 
in. Stocks in the hands of jobbers have 
been reduced greatly, and the general 
opinion is that supplies in warehouses 
are low. The past few days there has 
been a slight falling off in demand, but 
sales are still pretty fair, considering 
the amount sold recently. 

Inquiry for oil meal for deferred ship- 
ment is light, as jobbers still have large 
amounts coming to them. As a rule, oil 
mills are pretty well sold ahead and very 
few of them have anything to offer for 
shipment before the latter part of Sep- 
tember. Crushers are quoting oil meal 
for prompt shipment at $65 ton, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis; September shipment, $62@ 
63; October and forward, $62. 


MINNEAPOLIS BAG PRICES 


Cotton flour bags are $18 per M low- 
er, standard 98’s being quoted at. $237, 
less the usual quantity differential and 2 
per cent. Burlaps and jutes are firm. 
The 140-lb jutes, on spot, are $189 per 
M; September-October, $174; November- 
December, $168; burlaps, 40x52, 8-oz, 
November-December shipment, $138,— 
all f.o.b. Minneapolis, printed one side. 


CASH WHEAT AT MINNEAPOLIS 


Cash wheat was much easier last week, 
and prices have dropped 25@30c since 
Tuesday last. On Wednesday and 
Thursday the market started off strong, 
but after the better grades had been dis- 
posed of, holders had to come down in 
their price in order to clean up. There 
was fair buying at the decline, and very 
few cars were carried over. On Friday 


old spring wheat was steady, but new 


wheat was 5@10c lower, and later went 
down 5c more. Mills complained of dull 
flour trade, and were not interested in 
wheat. Since then, offerings of new 
wheat have increased so that they make 
up most of the receipts in the local mar- 
ket, and very little old wheat is being 
offered. Today there was a little more 
activity, and prices went up 3@8c. New 
No. 1 dark closed at $2.45@2.55 bu; No. 
1 northern, $2.43@2.45. 

Winter wheat was quiet most of the 
week, and holders find it hard to get bids. 
Kansas No. 2 hard is quoted around 
$2.45@2.50 bu. 

COARSE GRAIN AT MINNEAPOLIS 

Coarse grain was steady, and on a few 
days last week quite strong. Offerings 
in this market were moderate, and there 
was fairly brisk buying. On Monday all 
grains were weaker. Futures declined, 
and pressure was strong on account of 
the quiet cash markets and better weath- 
er conditions. Cash corn was in brisk 
demand, and offerings were insufficient 
to fill orders. On Saturday and Monday, 
offerings increased, and demand lacked 
the snap of the few days previous. Con- 
sequently, prices went down, and for the 
week are 3@4c lower. Closing prices 
Aug. 23: No. 3 yellow, $1.55@1.56 bu; 
No. 3 mixed, $1.54@1.55. 

Oats were mixed. On some days, mar- 
ket was quiet, while on others there was 
fairly brisk buying and prices were firm. 
Elevators were the chief takers. This 
week demand was not as snappy and, as 
offerings were heavier, market was easier. 
No. 3 white closed Aug. 23 at 6214@ 
63Y,¢ bu, a loss of 4c for the week; No. 
4 white, 574,@61'%c. 

Rye was strong and in keen demand 
last week. On a few days mills and 
shippers were competing for supplies. 
On Monday, market was easier, due to 
less demand and increased offerings. No. 
2 closed at $1.897%,.@1.90% bu. 

Barley was the weakest on the list. 
On a few days there was a fair malting 
and shipping demand, but most of the 
time the market was quiet. Closing 
range, 83c@$1.04 bu. 

NEW FREIGHT RATES 

The Minneapolis Traffic Association has 
compiled the following, which shows the 
carload rates in cents per 100 lbs, Min- 
neapolis to the Atlantic seaboard, which 
will become effective Aug. 26: 

DOMESTIC 


Phila- Balti- 
New York Boston delphia more 


Grain—A ...... 47.5 49.5 45.5 44.5 
eteneeeences 49.5 51.5 47.5 46.5 
Grain products— 
MB seecseshovis 48 50 46 45 
BD soeesenveses 50 52 48 47 
Grain 
by-products— 
; Srerrepercrcee 50 52 47 
| Bareereecrit se 4 50 49 
EXPORT 
Grain—A ....... 45.5 45.5 44.5 44.6 
MP bes seeteedse 7 47 46 46.5 
Grain products— 
BD vesvocccsecs 48 48 46 45 
| eee eer eee 50 50 48 47 
Grain 
by-products— 
Be cocvesvecses 47 47 46 47 
WD ccsesescsces 48.5 48.5 48 49 


A means via Sault Ste. Marie. 


B means via Chicago. 

LONDON EXCHANGE AT MINNEAPOLIS 

London exchange is quoted by Minne- 
apolis banks as follows: sight, $3.55; 
three-day, $3.541/ ; 60-day, $3.5014. Three- 
day guilders are quoted at 31%. 


IOWA MILL CLOSED 


The Phoenix Milling Co. at Davenport, 
Iowa, has closed its mill and is offering 
the property for sale. The plant has a 
capacity of 500 bbls daily, and is one of 
the old-established Iowa mills. H. O. 
Seiffert is president of the company, C. 
N. Voss vice-president and treasurer, and 
W. J. Martin secretary and manager. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 

Mill oats are weak and slow at 43@48c 
bu, bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Inquiry for rye flour is light, with 
prices down 60c bbl on top grades. 

The Farmers Co-operative Exchange, 
Essex, Iowa, plans to erect a flour mill. 

Cracked corn and ground feed quota- 
tions are $1@1.50 ton higher for the 
week, 

The Contractors’ Supply Co., Huron, 
S. D., is planning on building an alfalfa 
mill at that point. 

G. M. Hamm, branch manager at Des 


915 


Moines, Iowa, for the Omaha Flour Mills 
Co., was in Minneapolis last Saturday. 


The Interstate Flour & Feed Co., Min- 
neapolis, is enlarging its feed mill, and 
will install additional grinders and reels. 


Dr. H. E. Barriard, director of the 
American Institute of Baking, left Sun- 
day for Indianapolis on a vacation trip. . 


F. E. Sands, vice-president Sands, 
Taylor & Wood, flour jobbers, Boston, is 
in Minneapolis this week calling on his 
mill connections, 


Fire damaged the plant of the Purity 
Oats Co., Davenport, Iowa, causing a loss 
of $10,000 to $12,000. The fire started 
in a feed grinder. 


P. Ruehlmann, of the Ruehlmann 
Flour Co., Cincinnati, visited in Min- 
neapolis last week, and took in the retail 
bakers’ convention. 


D. C. Graham, assistant sales-manager 
for the Sheffield-King Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, returned a week ago from a 
six weeks’ trip through Kentucky. 


Dr. E. C. Stakman, professor of plant 
pathology at the Minnesota College of 
Agriculture, sailed from Vancouver, B. 
c. _ week, for Alaska, to study grain 
rust. 


Hugh E. Hughes has resigned his con- 
nection with the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., Minneapolis, effective Sept. 1, to as- 
sociate himself with W. S. McLaughlin 
& Co. 


Joseph P. Sullivan, sales-manager 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, has returned from a two 
weeks’ vacation and fishing trip in north- 
ern Minnesota. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. has sold two 
Minneapolis round reels to Everett, 
Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca, and three 
Minneapolis ball-bearing centrifugal reels 
to the St. Paul Milling Co. 


Arthur Miller, superintendent of the 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., and James 
Pye, northwestern representative of the 
Nordyke & Marmon Co., are on a motor 
trip to Port Arthur, Ont. 


The Jennison Mills Co., of Williston, 
N. D., has moved its office headquarters 
to Minneapolis. A. W. Jennison, the 
head of the company, has secured tem- 
porary office space at 516 Corn Exchange. 


The employees of the Excelsior Bak- 
ing Co., of Minneapolis, held their first 
annual picnic, Saturday, at Wildwood, 
White Bear Lake. The company fur- 
nished two chartered cars to convey the 
party to the lake. Out of the 92 em- 
ployees of the company, 91 were present. 


The Industrial Commission of North 
Dakota has placed an order with E. J. 
Dalley, Minneapolis, northwestern repre- 
sentative of the Wolf Co., for two Wolf- 
Dawson wheat-washers. These have a 
capacity of 400 bus per hour, each, and 
are for the mill at Grand Forks, now 
under construction, 


The portion of the Fruen Cereal Co.’s 
plant in Minneapolis which burned a 
week ago contained about 480 bbls of 
flour and a considerable quantity of bags. 
The salvage was disposed of at public 
auction, Aug. 23. The company will re- 
build immediately, at least in part, as 
the burned structure contained the heat- 
ing plant for the mill, which was not 
damaged by the fire. 


Following the consolidation of the: Al- 
bert Dickinson Co, and the Continental 
Seed Co. and the resultant reorganiza- 
tion of the Dickinson company, C. S. 
Sheffield has resigned as manager of 
the Twin City Trading Co., Minneapolis, 
an auxiliary of the Dickinson company. 
Mr. Sheffield has been connected with 
the Dickinson company for about 20 
years. He is now in Chicago on a short 
vacation, and has no definite plans for 
the future. 





Southern Illinois Bakers 


A meeting of the bakers of southern 
Illinois was held at Du Quoin, Aug. 11. 
C. E. Feickert, president of the state as- 
sociation, was present and gave a very 
interesting talk. A banquet was served 
by the Liberty Yeast Corporation to 
the 35 members present. This is the sec- 
ond district meeting, the first one being 
held in June at Carbondale. It is 
planned to hold district meetings of this 
kind frequently. 
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DULL 


The other day a man who had flour 
to sell and wasn’t having any luck doing 
it said, “I’ll give fifteen thousand dollars 
to any one who will go out and sell me 
one hundred thousand barrels of flour.” 

Which, on the whole, seemed like a 
fairly easy oil-stock way of picking up 
fifteen thousand dollars. All one had to 
do was to find somebody who wanted one 
hundred thousand barrels of flour, and 
the trick was turned. It looked tempting. 

And then came counter-offers. A sec- 
ond man said he would give twenty-five 
cents per barrel for orders for twenty- 
five thousand barrels,—which meant a re- 
ward of nearly half as much as the first 
man offered, with only twenty-five per 
cent of the work. In this case it was 
necessary only to find one man who want- 
ed twenty-five thousand barrels or twen- 
ty-five men who wanted one thousand 
barrels each. There was, however, a 
slight catch in this bid for service, for 
the flour must be sold at what the miller 
called a “decent profit.” 

The third miller present did not enter 
the bidding at all. While the others were 
fretful and impatient he remained calm, 
but, watching closely, one saw a look of 
determination sweep hurriedly across his 
honest, if rugged, countenance as he said, 
“I dare anybody to make me a bid on 
ten barrels or any part thereof.” 

Millers in this field are quite at a loss 
to account for the most amazing lack of 
demand for flour. In any ‘year within 
the memory of the oldest trade chief, 
millers of the Southwest have by this 
time sent a full six weeks’ out-turn of 
flour moving eastward, and any miller 
who, at August 20, has not at least a 
thirty- to sixty-day full-time run booked 
for shipment is looked upon as a sort of 
orphan Annie. 

But this year no such thing has hap- 

ned. The flour has not been sold, and 
is not now being sold. Few mills have 
any considerable quantity of flour 
booked, and some of the best and strong- 
est mills in the entire district are mak- 
ing a day-to-day fight. to keep going. 
Mills which ordinarily attempt nothing 
at this season of the year beyond keep- 
ing their choicest cotton-sack trade sup- 
plied are just now ready to figure to 
the —_— roots on any sort of flour with 
any buyer and under any brand,—shipped 
in carloads, bulk, if desired. 

There should, think most of the mill- 
ers, soon be a change. It is assumed 
that flour consumption is going on at 
normal rate and that all flour not sold, 

round and shipped now will have to be 

ught later on. It is even assumed by 
many that there will, a little later on, be 
a sort of buyers’ panic as a result of 
actual shortage in spot supplies. It cer- 
tainly does not seem possible that re- 
serves can be reduced to the floor boards 
without a subsequent heavy movement 
to restore the depletion. 

Meanwhile, however, the Northwest has 
come into the situation,—the first time 
in many years when spring and hard win- 
ter-wheat mills have started the crop 
year on an even break. Normally, the 
Southwest has sold a three to four 
months’ run before spring mills get 
started. This year, the latter started at 
the crack of the pistol in July; and, 
through something in the system of fig- 
uring which southwestern millers have 
not mastered, they are setting the pace 
in prices. Of course, the pace is being 
met by mills here. 

Fortunately, the wheat market is so 
erratic that neither side can figure very 
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closely, ten-cent changes in wheat cost 
overnight not being conducive to close 
reckoning of selling prices. But the strug- 
gle is on, and both sides are evidently 
back to the good old game of trying to 
force business with low prices when the 
trade does not want the flour at any 
price. 

There is, perhaps, one gleam of light in 
this July-August dullness. With nobody 
in a hurry to buy flour nor in a sweat to 
have it shipped, there has been less occa- 
sion to worry about the car shortage. 
Some millers have indicated that if 
things do not pick up soon one boxcar 
a week will be a sufficient supply the 
men of the unloading crew usually like to 
have one empty handy to keep their 
shovels and brooms in. 


THE MILLING SITUATION 


Flour-buyers are still in a decidedly 
“waiting” mood, though just what their 
reasons are for this mood remains some- 
thing of a mystery, and as a result the 
week in milling was quite lifeless, mill- 
ers reporting it to be as quiet as any 
they have experienced during this pro- 
longed period of inactivity. 

An exception to this condition, how- 
ever, is provided in the clears and low- 
grades, for which a very fair demand 
developed this week, with quotations on 
first clear at the close of the week $9.75 
@10.50, second clear $8.50@9, and low- 
grade $7.50@8.50. As a result of this 
demand, coupled with the very light buy- 
ing of the higher grades of flour, clears 
and low-grade are not as plentiful as 
buyers would like to see them. It is gen- 
erally believed that most of this flour is 
moving for export, although some local 
business on the lower grades is reported 
by one or two jobbers. 

As far as the foreign flour market is 
concerned, several Kansas City millers 
reported a fair number of inquiries, most 
of them coming from Holland, but in 
one instance from Africa, These in- 
quiries are not resulting in as large vol- 
ume of sales as millers would like to 
see, the price seeming to be the hinder- 
ing factor. 

Quotations on the higher grades of 
flour are generally down 25@50c bbl. 
Hard winter short patent, cotton 98's, 
basis Kansas City, is quoted at $12.25@ 
12.40, straights at $11.50@11.75, and 95 
per cent at $11.65@12. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

Output of Kansas City mills, repre- 

senting a weekly capacity of 96,600 bbls, 

with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


. 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
This week ......cscccsseee 77.500 80 
BMGS WOO cccccccccecseces 74,000 70 
BOOP GOS ccéisccccscncesecs 85.500 91 
TWO FORTS GBS cccscscccese 64,600 78 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

Output of 91 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 

souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 

Kansas Citv, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pct. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 453.570 299.137 65 
Last week ...... 453.570 273,212 60 
BWORP ABO csevece 428,970 371,610 86 
Two years ago... 345,270 342,801 99 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 10,396 bbls this week, 2,906 last 
week, 5,585 a year ago and 1,500 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, nine report do- 
mestic business good, 34 fair, and 31 slow 
and quiet. 

MILLFEED 

Millfeed was in good demand this week 
from practically every locality except the 
East. Bran, up $3 ton during the week 
and quoted at $44@45 at the close, was 
readily sold, even though the trade, as a 
whole, has not. adjusted itself to the 





higher price-level. Shorts are in good 
demand, largely dependent upon the 
quality, at $1@2 over last week’s close, 
and are now quoted as follows: brown 
shorts, $54@55; gray shorts, $58@59. 
Little interest is fisplayed in deferred 
millfeed, and the mills are very reluctant 
to offer anything except for prompt ship- 
ment, on account of the extreme dullness 
in flour. 

COMMISSION MEN CENSURE MEREDITH 

Aroused by an order recently issued 
by Edwin T. Meredith, Secretary of Ag- 
riculture, forbidding live-stock commis- 
sion men of the country to put into ef- 
fect an increased charge, representatives 
of the live-stock exchanges of Kansas 
City, Denver, St. Joseph and Wichita 
met in Kansas, today, to formulate some 
plan of action whereby the secretary’s 
order may be nullified, although up to 
the present time the order has been gen- 
erally ignored. 

The live-stock men claim that Meredith 
threatens to cancel licenses under which 
the commission firms are operating in the 
technical period of war with Germany. 
E. W. Houx, president of the Kansas 
City Live Stock Exchange, described the 
situation in the following words: 

“Meredith is trying to regulate the 
moon, the stars and the proverbial green 
cheese in which they lie. The commission 
men of the country do business in free 
markets, Everything has gone up mani- 
fold. We do not sell feed. We sell our 
brain and brawn, and are entitled to a 
just increase without any dictation from 
the Secretary of Agriculture.” 


NOTES 


The Corsicana (Texas) Mill & Eleva- 
tor Co. is building a 22,000-bu elevator 
at Finney, Texas. 

Charles F. Rock, attorney in fact for 
The Millers’ Exchange, Kansas City, was 
in Chicago this week. 

Oran Smith, of A. H. Perfect & Co., 
flour, Fort Wayne, Ind., called on the 
Kansas City trade this week. 

O. F. Oleson, vice-president of the 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas, 
was in Kansas City this week. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice-president of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas, was in Kansas City this week. 

A. E. Yardley, purchasing agent of the 
Clover Leaf Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
called on the Kansas City trade this 
week. 

F. W. Brinkman, secretary of the 
Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great Bend, 
Kansas, visited Kansas City millers this 
week. 

The Harvest Queen Mills, Plainview, 
Texas, are adding a drier, 300 bus per 
hour capacity, to the new 225,000-bu ele- 
vator. 

A. C. Robinson, vice-president of the 
Hunter-Robinson-Wenz Milling Co., St. 
Louis, called on the Kansas City trade 
this week. 

A. H. Sidebottom, secretary and treas- 
urer of the Peerless Flour Mills Co., Nor- 
ton, Kansas, visited the trade in Kansas 
City this week. 

L. E. Moses, president, and E. V. 
Hoffman, manager, of the Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., Kansas City, were in La Crosse, 
Wis., this week. 

J. Juul, sales-manager of the South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
returned this week from a two weeks’ 
vacation in the Ozarks. 

The Perry (Okla.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. is the style of the company which 
some time ago purchased the mill and 
elevator of the Perry Mill Co. 

The Adkins Hay & Feed Co., Musko- 
gee, Okla., is building a 25,000-bu eleva- 
tor and warehouse, concrete construction, 
and installing a 100-bbl feed mill. 

The Great West Mill & Elevator Co., 
Amarillo, Texas, is building a 20,000-bu 
grain elevator at Hereford, Texas, and 
a 15,000-bu plant at Dawn, Texas. 

J. A. Hood, president of W. H. Hood 
& Co., Portland, Ind., was in Kansas City 
this week on his way home from a two 
months’ vacation in California and Colo- 
rado. 

Allen T. Sawyer this week purchased a 
treasurer’s certificate of membership in 
the Kansas City Board of Trade for 
$15,000. He will be connected with the 
Langenberg Bros. Grain Co. 
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E. L. Morris, divisional supervisor of 
federal grain supervision, with head- 
quarters in Kansas City, returned this 
week from an extended trip over the 
division of which he is in charge. 

The Bois D’Are (Mo.) Milling Co., '. 
J. Jennings president, J. F. Hays vice- 
president and Thomas Fry secretary and 
treasurer, recently purchased the Boi 
D’Are flour mill, 75 bbls capacity, froin 
G. W. Clift. 

D. D. Nuss, Emporia, Kansas, has pur- 
chased the flour mill at Red Cloud, Neb 
from the Bird Land Co., Hays, Kan 
sas. New rolls are being installed in 
the mill, and its capacity increased from 
50 to 100 bbls. 

Dilts & Morgan, Kansas City grain 
merchants, have established a branch oj 
fice at Salina, Kansas, under the manag: 
ment of C. R. Vestal, who formerly ha: 
dled the wire service for Dilts & Morga 
at Atchison (Kansas) Board of Trade. 

The Moore-Lawless Grain Co., Kai 
sas City, recently opened an office in t! 
Cooper Building, Denver, Colo., und 
the management of J. L. Cardiff. TT! 
company will maintain private wire co: 
nections in its new office with all ma: 
kets. 

George H. Baston, Chicago, represen 
ing federal grain supervision in the i) 
vestigation of the railroad transportation 
of grain with special reference to t! 
carrying qualities as influenced by moi:- 
ture, is in the Southwest gathering data 
on all cars of grain that are reported 
out of condition. 

The Nellis-Witter Grain & Milling 
Co., Kansas City, formerly located on 
the sixth floor of the Postal Building, has 
secured new office space on the fourth 
floor of the same building. The roorn 
vacated by this company will be taken 
over by the Kansas Flour Mills Co., giv- 
ing it the entire sixth floor of the Postal 
Building. 

The secretaries of the various grain 
dealers’ associations throughout — t!x 
Southwest held an executive conference 
in Kansas City this week. While they 
fused to give out any information as to 
the purpose of the conference, it is gen 
erally supposed to have dealt with tie 
car shortage and other transportation 
problems. 


F. I. Hicks, manager of the export « 
partment of the Southwestern Milling 
Co., Inc., Kansas City, has resigned 
position, effective Oct. 1, to become cun- 
nected with the Broenniman Co., Inc, 
New York. C. L. Magee, who has been 
with the Southwestern company, will s 
ceed Mr. Hicks as manager of the com- 
pany’s export department. 

The Kansas City office of the United 
States Grain Corporation will in all p: 
ability be closed Sept. 1, in spite of th 
fact that a number of railroad claims and 
other matters remain to be settled. After 
this office is closed all business connecied 
with the Corporation’s work in this terri- 
tory will be handled directly through ‘he 
New York office, which will be kept open 
until such matters are adjusted. 

The Farmers’ Milling & Elevator (o., 
Hartsburg, Mo., is just completing the 
erection of a 50-bbl Midget flour mill, 
which will be in operation by Sept. 1, «nd 
a 5,000-bu grain elevator. The mill and 
elevator, located on the Missouri, Kan-as 
& Texas right of way, will be opera(ed 
by a new super Diesel oil engine. It is 
the intention of the company to build «d- 
ditional storage facilities next year. 

E. L. Betton, first assistant inspec! or 
of the Kansas state grain inspection ‘e- 
partment, has resigned his position, «f- 
fective Sept. 1, to become connected wth 
the Frisco Elevators Co., Kansas City. 
Mr. Betton has been with the inspection 
department since 1899, with the exception 
of the four-year period 1911-15, during 
which time he was connected with ‘he 
federal government in the formation of 
the wheat standards act. 

At a conference of representatives of 
farmers’ organizations of Kansas, Ok!a- 
homa, Nebraska and Missouri, held in 
Kansas City this week, it was decided to 
inaugurate a campaign to get the farm- 
ers of the four states represented to hold 
their wheat from the market until they 
forced a minimum terminal market price 
of $3 per bu. A protest was also set 
forth, in a resolution at the meeting, 
against “recent manipulations of the 
American wheat market,” characterizing 
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the same as “a performance which has 
forced a decline of more than 80c per bu 
in a few days, and which we regard as 
one of the most unfair manipulations of 
the kind in the history of the American 
vrain market.” 

The Artesian Valley Milling Co. 
Meade, Kansas, recently purchased the 
nlant of the John R. Mills Co., Turon, 
kansas, and has removed its headquar- 
ters to that place. E. V. Plush is the 
manager. New motors are being in- 
stalled to operate the mill. Electricity 
will be furnished from a transmission 
line now being completed from Hutchin- 
on, Kansas. The property formerly 
was owned by the Reno Flour Mills Co., 
»f Hutchinson. 


SALINA ‘ 

With buyers still holding off, evidently 
still clinging to the belief that there will 
be a decided break in values and ren- 
lered uncertain by the fluctuations in 
flour prices, business at the local mills is 
slower than it has been for some time. 
Unless an increase in the activity of buy- 
ers is shown within the next 10 days, 
some of the mills will shut down tem- 
porarily until they can dispose of stocks. 
There is general feeling, however, that 
the latter part of this month or early 
September will show a vast improvement. 
Stocks of flour must be low over the 
country, and it is anticipated that with- 
in a few weeks buyers must come in for 
flour, whether the price has declined 
meanwhile or not. 

Car shortage continues to interfere 
with wheat movement, although there is 
. slight improvement over last week. 
‘There are just enough buyers in the field 
io take the wheat as it is offered. Flour 
prices on best mill brands to established 
trade this week are, basis 98 lbs, Kansas 
City: fancy patents, $12.50@12.75; 95 per 
ent, $11.50@12.25. 

‘There is an increasing demand for mill- 
feeds, with some of the mills sold com- 
pletely up. In addition to the heavy de- 
mand for immediate shipment, Septem- 
her millfeed is showing strength and is 
hid up slightly above last week. Prices: 
hran, $2.05@2.15; shorts, $2.70@2.85,— 
Kansas City. 

NOTES 

S. Strong, with Everett, Aughenbaugh 
: Co., millers, Waseca, Minn., called at 
the local mills this week. 

Charles T. Olson, assistant manager 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., 
was a Salina visitor this week. 

C. M. Todd, secretary and treasurer 
li. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., has gone in 


s automobile with his family to the , 


\lissouri Ozarks, where they will spend 
three weeks, 
the Weber Flour Mills Corporation 
llopes to begin work on the new 1,000-bbl 
ill to be erected at Ellsworth, soon. 
lohn Weber, president, was at Kansas 
City this week to hurry up shipments of 
ment, 
General, soaking rains this week will 
ike a great deal of corn in Kansas. At 
’ same time, reports from practically 
towns in the wheat belt that “the rains 
speeding up fall plowing” would in- 
cate a large acreage is to be sown to 
heat this year. 
Frep J. Lupes. 





\RGENTINE TRADE HANDICAP 


‘low South American Merchants Have Suf- 
fered from Fraud and Why They Cling 
to European Exporters 


\ 


\ salesman who has spent eight 
mouths in Buenos Aires investigating 
Dusiness prospects there has written 
‘xport Salesman a most interesting let- 
‘er on the condition of Argentine mar- 
kets as he found them, from which the 
ollowing is taken: 
“In the first place the European na- 
‘ions were pioneers in recognizing trade 
opportunities in South America, and be- 
gan early to cater to their demands. As 
result the average Argentine mer- 
chant has a warm spot in his heart for 
any goods of European make. He says: 
England, France and Germany sought 
mir trade first, filled our orders faith- 
fully, exactly according to specifications, 
advanced long-time credits and did all 
in their power to promote trade and 
ood feeling while it was possible. Now 
that these countries are incapacitated 
are we expected to forget immediately 
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and allow another country to usurp that 
place in our estimation, to make capital 
of the misfortunes of others? We are 
in duty bound to give the European 
nations a fair chance to regain their 
former position. If the United States 
wins out in the long run by fair compe- 
tition and faithful, altruistic service, all 
well and good. For the present we are 
merely biding our time until the Euro- 
pean countries get on their feet. Do 
you think we are unfair? This explains 
the general attitude of the merchants 
and the nature of the questions they put 
to our salesmen. 

“Furthermore, this reference for 
European goods was made stronger dur- 
ing the war by the presumption of a 
prejudice against the United States 
firms. There were many unprincipled 
salesmen, free-lance agents usually, who 
visited Argentina during the four years 
of war and took advantage of their 
credulity and acute need for supplies. 
These agents would misrepresent their 
goods, swindle and sometimes take par- 
tial payment for a bill of goods manu- 
factured by a well-known house, which 
the agent claimed to represent, and that 
is all the merchant would ever hear of 
the affair. 

“There were two instances of this 
swindle game which were told to me by 
the merchants in Buenos Aires. One 
salesman claimed to represent the —— 
Hat Co. and displayed gorgeous sam- 
ples. This company was so well known 
for its high-class product, for it already 
had done a large business in this mar- 
ket, that the merchants were only too 
glad to place orders on the ‘partial 
payment in advance—balance _ three 
months basis. Up to the date I left 
Buenos Aires nothing had since been 
heard of the man. The Hat Co. 
had assured the merchants that it had 
sent no salesman down there during the 
war, and regretted very much that the 
impostor had caused the Buenos Aires 
dealers such losses and also regretted 
the psychological, if not actual, effect it 
might have on future business in that 





territory. 
“The other case was where a sales- 
man purporting to represent —— Ho- 


siery Co., took large orders and shipped 
inferior goods. The socks were not 
mates, faulty in weave, soiled—in fact, 
were not the make at all. They 
were merely seconds which some sharper 
had bought up at a fire sale and palmed 
off on his unsuspecting neighbor in 
South America. He, too, was an impos- 
tor and really ruined the market for 
—— hosiery in Argentina. 

“There were numerous instances of 
this type of dishonest dealings, which 
naturally produced a prejudice. Now 
the reliable firm and_ honest salesman 
must suffer for the wrongs of his un- 
worthy countryman. Thus it is that we 
start to sell in Argentina at a distinct 
disadvantage. We must regain the deal- 
ers’ confidence, establish our own identi- 
ty beyond question, bear insults and in- 
dignities, all with a cheerful heart in 
order to sell at all. It is one thing sim- 
ply to prefer one make of goods to an- 
other, but it is quite different when you 
have a strong prejudice added to that 
preference. This explains what the 
American salesmen have to face in com- 
petition and direct contact with those of 
France, England, Holland and Germany 
in South America.” 








Swiss Millfeed Monopoly 

The Swiss federal food bureau, in con- 
junction with the veterinary bureau, has 
announced that hereafter the private im- 
portation of bran, meal, and similar mill- 
ing by-products used as cattle food is 
forbidden, and that the importation of 
these articles will be handled as a gov- 
ernment monopoly until further notice. 
The same authorities also announced 
that the importation of oil cake and oil- 
cake meal, including cocoa husks, will be 
permitted until further notice, only on 
condition that merchandise be consigned 
to a government warehouse for provisional 
storage immediately after passing the 
frontier. The food bureau will issue im- 
port permits on application, according 
to the merit of each case. 





The British government has decided 
to call in all silver coins now in the 
hands of the public in order to melt them 
down and make a new coinage contain- 
ing less pure silver. 
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From every section reports of most 
abnormal conditions for this time of the 
year keep pouring in. The flour trade 
has never experienced such dull times 
when, normally, mills would be selling 
three or four times their output weekly. 
Utter stagnation describes market con- 
ditions practically everywhere, and book- 
ings on the new crop are very rare. 

Considering the small stocks of flour 
on hand and the very limited demand 
for fresh supplies, buyers, fearing to 
come into the market at present prices, 
seem wholly unaware of the fact that the 
season is rapidly approaching when it is 
necessary for them to accumulate stocks 
against the time when freight conges- 
tions, etc., prevent immediate delivery. 
Even now this is impossible, due to the 
freight situation, and they will have to 
make bookings soon or take chances of 
being entirely without supplies later, 
which would necessitate temporary sus- 
pension of their business. 

The week just closed developed noth- 
ing new in the flour situation. Buyers 
continue strong in their belief that prices 
will decline, and are stubbornly holding 
off. Scarcely any new business was re- 
ported. There was no demand for pat- 
ents, and the higher grades were unwork- 
able. A fair inquiry for clears and low- 
grades was reported, but a very limited 
output of these prevents business of any 
consequence being done. 

Sales of soft-wheat flour to southern 
markets comprised the bulk of the busi- 
ness reported, and country millers say 
that buyers’ stocks are exceptionally low 
in that section, but sales were only in 
small lots to take care of immediate re- 
quirements, 

Nominal quotations at the close: spring 
first patent $13.20@13.60, standard $12.60 
@13, first clear $10.10@10.60; hard win- 
ter patent $12@12.40, straight $11@11.50, 
first clear $9.80@10.70; soft winter pat- 
ent $12@12.50, straight $11@11.70, first 
clear $9.20@10. 

Rye flour continues in poor demand, 
even though stocks are very low, and 
sales are all in smallest possible quanti- 
ties. White patent was quoted at $9.75 
@10, and straight at $9.50@9.75. 

Wheat receipts are far from being bur- 
densome. However, as mills are operat- 
ing light, they are securing sufficient to 
meet their limited requirements. The car 
shortage, no doubt, has also affected the 
movement. 

Unsettled and dull trade conditions 
rule the local market. There was prac- 
tically no demand for any grade of flour, 
and an indifferent feeling exists among 
buyers. Several large bakeries and many 
of the larger jobbers who usually make 
heavy bookings at this time of the year 
do not feel disposed to own heavy stocks, 
and are holding off as long as possible. 
Millers’ representatives, jobbers and 
brokers all reported exceptionally dull 
demand. A local exporter reported the 
sale of a fair-sized lot of soft-wheat 
flour to European markets for prompt 
shipment. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of St.Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 50,400 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 


ZO WOO cccscdercccsccee 29,200 58 
EMBt WOO ccccccccscccvecs 27,600 55 
WORF BHO ceccccccosvececes 43,700 87 
Two years ago .......-5005 38,800 77 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 


capacity of 77,400 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
61 


-i) Bo SPeeeereecrrerre yr 39,600 
ee : eee 42,400 65 
BOOe BRO is casins 55,400 72 





Two years ago ... 56,300 73 


NOTES 

Increased rates on grain from St. 
Louis to Cincinnati and Louisville were 
suspended by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Friday, Aug. 20, until 
Sept. 18. 

The Merchants’ Exchange membership 
of the late John Washburn, of the Wash- 
burn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis, has been 
transferred to F. G. Atkinson, of the 
same company. 

The millfeed market was slightly firm- 
er, and bran and middlings were in bet- 
ter demand. Hard bran sold at the close 
at $45@46; soft, $46.50; mixed feed, $53; 
brown shorts $56.50, and gray shorts 
$62.50. Other feedstuffs were also firm- 
er. Oat feed sold at $31.50, white hom- 
iny feed at $62, and No. 2 alfalfa meal 
at $36.75. 

Charles Rippin, chairman of the de- 
murrage committee of the National In- 
dustrial Traffic League, announced this 
week that the penalty charge of $10 per 
car a day above the customary demur- 
rage charges on open-top cars loaded 
with any kind of freight, and on all other 
cars loaded with coal or coke, for deten- 
tion beyond the customary free time al- 
lowed for reconsignment or unloading, 
had been suspended by order of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, at the 
request of the league. 





Exports for Week Ended Aug. 14, 1920 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 


From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York..1,076,000 ..... 80,000 ..ccce 
Philadelphia 942,000 ..... 78,000 ...... 
Baltimore ..1,196,000 ..... 1,000) ...4.. 
PEOWD. BIOWO .cctse e600 $8,000 cece 
N. Orleans.1,474,000 26,000 7,000 cccce 
Galveston... OO5,008 .osce cove c6ecve 


Montreal ..1,539,000 85,000 83,000 ...... 





Tots., wk.7,132,000 111,000 252,000 ...... 
Prev. week.7,630,000 47,000 580,000 350,000 


BY DESTINATIONS 
Wheat Corn Flour 





bus bus bbis 

United Kingdom ...2,838,000 85,000 63,000 
Comtinemt .secscccsee 4,010,000 ..... 105,000 
S. amd Cth. Ameries. <scvose «cesve 4,000 
W6t ERG siccocecs «00080 sabes 3,000 
Other countries .... 285,000 26,000 77,000 
TOA scvccocsses 7,132,000 111,000 252,000 


CROP-YEAR EXPORTS 
Exports from United States and Canadian 
ports from July 1, 1920, to Aug. 14, with 
comparisons: 


1919-20 1918-19 
WROAE, BUD ccccccccss 44,259,000 14,718,000 
FPICGR, BOW ccccscvcoce 2,840,000 4,470,000 
Totals as wheat, bus.. 57,041,000 34,834,000 
COGm, BEB ccccnesesecs 516,000 388,000 
OBte, BER ccccccesvcce 2,951,000 7,960,000 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 

The attached table shows the flour output 

and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 

apolis and Duluth; also by 65 ‘‘outside” mills 

with a daily capacity of 70,710 bbis, from 

Sept. 1, 1919, to Aug. 14, 1920, with com- 
parisons, in barrels (000’s omitted): 

r—— Output, -—Exports—, 

1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 

Minneapolis ...16,463 15,793 335 8=6. 1,451 





St. Peal wcccece 726 735 

Duluth-Superior 492 978 coe ese 

Outside mills .. 9,194 11,255 35 252 
Totals ...... 26,875 28,761 370 1,703 





United States—Flaxseed Crop 
Department of Agriculture estimates of the 
flaxseed acreage and crop of the United 
States (000’s omitted): 
Yield Yield 
Year Acres bus Year Acres bus 
1920....1,706 14,260 1910.... 2,467 12,718 
1919....1,683 8,919 1909.... 2,083 19,613 
1918.... 1,910 13,369 1908.... 2,679 25,806 
1917.... 1,984 9,164 1907.... 2,864 25,851 
1916....1,605 14,296 1906.... 2,506 25,576 
1915.... 1,387 14,030 1905.... 2,536 28,477 
1914....1,645 13,749 1904.... 3,264 23,400 
1913.... 2,291 17,863 1908.... 3,233 27,300 
1912.... 2,861 28,073 1902.... 3,740 29,286 
1911.... 2,757 19,870 1901.... ...- 17,692 
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New York, N. Y., Aug. 21.—I desire 
to begin my article this week by quoting 
the gist of a conversation I had a few 
days ago with a banker of international 
vision, who is at the head of one of the 
three greatest financial institutions in the 
United States, if not in the world. His 
view of the outlook may be thus sum- 
marized: 

GENERAL READJUSTMENT 

“It is foolish for any one to ignore 
the difficulties of the readjustment 

eriod. We are in the midst of it, and 

think it will continue for one year or 
more, as we have a long way to go in 
recovering from the excesses of the in- 
flationist period. I believe we shall 
emerge from it all right, but certain 
failures and commercial setbacks are in- 
evitable and must be provided for. 

“I expect to see a liquidation of labor 
which will bring about a readjustment 
of wages. It is foolish to say that any 
such movement could be brought about 
by large capitalists co-operating to put 
men out of work. It is the inevitable 
result of the orgy of extravagance and 
excessive production which we have been 
through. As this demand for production 
subsides—and it is subsiding—there must 
be a good many men out of work. I 
do not believe that the number of un- 
employed will reach excessive propor- 
tions, although it is safe to say that there 
will be a good many more workers than 
jobs in various industries. 


FOREIGN TRADE NECESSARY 


“This country still has an enormous 
task on its hands, and we shall all have 
to think internationally and to plan in- 
ternationally if we are to realize the 
foreign trade opportunity which is be- 
fore us. Let no American business man 
think for a minute that this country can 
get along in future without a flourishing 
foreign trade. We have let a golden 
opportunity already slip by, but I be- 
lieve that we shall be able to greatly 
extend our foreign connections if we 
exert energy and intelligent planning in 
that direction. 

“We are no longer a provincial na- 
tion, and the man who thinks of his 
business as a provincial affair will be 
apt to slip back in the procession, for the 
successful business man from now on 
must study most carefully the foreign 
trade opportunities developed by the war. 
This calls for careful planning and 
broad-gauge action, for we are handling 
‘enormously important things and must 
be made to realize how necessary it is for 
the nation to build up an expanding 
business on the other side. The situation 
is full of encouragement if we can once 
get ourselves out of the old rut of pro- 
vincialism in which we have been floun- 
dering contentedly so long. 


CREDIT SITUATION 

“The credit situation is the sore spot, 
and it is likely to present a troublesome 
problem for some time to come. It is 
ridiculous for any banker or business 
man to look for easy money in 1920. I 
expect firm rates, with perhaps increased 
tension, during the fall period of usual 
money stringency. The banks have han- 
dled the situation very well so far, but it 
has been no easy task for any one in 
command of vast deposits owned by peo- 
ple all over the world. I believe that we 
will come through the ordeal all right, 
provided we exercise good judgment and 
do not countenance the resumption of 
speculative activity on a large scale. 

“It would be absurd to attempt such 
a movement at a time when the country 
has not the gold reserve sufficient to pro- 
vide the credit required to finance the 
volume of everyday business, to say noth- 
ing of the heavy demands which are 
being made upon us by foreign govern- 
ments eager to borrow here. If we do 


not extend heavy loans to our foreign 
customers, we shall have few foreign 
customers. Owing to the demoralization 
in foreign exchange rates, it is impos- 
sible for foreigners to make large pur- 
chases in the United States unless they 
are able'to obtain the credit necessary to 
sustain this valuable business. 

“I am not, by any means, a pessimist. 
I am willing to see blue sky and sunshine 
as soon as the clouds roll away, but I 
take issue with those people who see the 
silver lining before they see the clouds. 
We shall have an enormous volume of 
foreign business to provide for and, with 
good crops and a better understanding of 
international financial conditions, we 
shall be in position to properly capi- 
talize the most extraordinary foreign 
trade opportunity that any nation has 
ever had. I believe we shall come through 
all right, if we exercise the self-restraint 
required to maintain a large enough 
banking reserve to finance our own needs 
and that large portion of the world-need 
which we shall have to take care of, now 
that we have become universal providers 
and bankers to all civilized nations.” 

If I should quote this banker by name, 
it is safe to say that the foregoing state- 
ment would be telegraphed to the large 
cities and widely commented upon by 
the newspapers. It represents the views 
of one who has extraordinary opportuni- 
ties for taking a long-range view of the 
remarkable ‘situation confronting bank- 
ers and business men. 

POLAND AND THE MARKET 

The happenings in Poland, with the 
unusual interest attaching to the part 
that France is likely to play in the ad- 
justment of Russian difficulties, have 
excited widespread interest in financial 
and business circles this week. The stock 
market has been held back by it, for 
traders are disinclined to enter upon new 
commitments until they see a way out 
of the Polish embroglio. The outside 
public has not been a factor in the mar- 
ket, so far as the purchase of highly 
speculative securities is concerned. On 
the other hand, it has evinced much in- 
terest in the offerings of the bond mar- 
ket and in the low level touched by many 
seasoned dividend-paying securities. 

There has been a resumption of “odd- 
lot buying,” which is always a good sign. 
The $1,000 investor is often shrewder in 
his investment operations than is the 
$100,000 investor. This is because the 
rich man is frequently exposed to in- 
fluences which the small investor is never 
subjected to. Wealthy traders and bank- 
ers of large resources are often apt to 
take a misguided view of things. Finan- 
cial history shows that the small investor 
frequently calls the turn in the invest- 
ment market before the man of large 
resources has discerned that any change 
has taken place. 

GREAT BRITAIN’S RECOVERY 

Great Britain is fast regaining its 

foreign trade. British exports in July 


. were the largest ever reported in a single 


month, the increase being $360,680,000 
over July, 1919. Furthermore, the excess 
of British imports over exports for the 
seven months ending July 31 last aggre- 
gated $1,340,725,000, compared with $2,- 
013,465,000 in the same months of 1919. 
This shows that England is conducting 
her foreign trade operations on a much 
more favorable basis than last year, and 
that she is owing the world relatively a 
much smaller sum on international trade 
balance. 

This showing does not surprise those 
who are familiar with the extraordinary 
ability which the English have shown in 
their foreign banking and foreign trade 
operations. The well-educated English 
banker knows more about foreign bank- 
ing and foreign trade operations than 
the banker of any other nation. He has 


been schooled in it for years, and fre- 
quently has served for a time in ee | 
institutions of various countries. Al 
this training has made him well fitted to 
cope with the remarkable problems pre- 
sented by reconstruction finance, 


THE HOUSING PROBLEM 

Building experts believe that the Oc- 
tober renting season will disclose the 
most extraordinary problem that the 
American metropolis has ever encoun- 
tered in getting the people properly shel- 
tered. The preliminary estimate is that 
fully 400,000 apartments will be needed, 
but that only 3,000 are in sight. There 
is no telling how high rents will go in 
cases where the landlords are free to 
act. Construction costs are so high that 
it is difficult to get mortgage money and 
interest large capitalists in realty invest- 
ments paying only 5 and_6 per cent at a 
time when they can get 7 or 8 per cent 
from good industrial securities. But the 
demand for houses and apartments must 
be met some way, for the city is badly 
in need of them. 

LOWER TAXES 

Bankers contend that it will be impos- 
sible to interest men in the bond market 
unless they are relieved from some of the 
tax burdens to which they are now sub- 
jected. It will be difficult to accomplish 
this, however, as there are heavy expenses 
yet to meet, and the government is a 
large borrower on its own account, When 
the United States Treasury offers a 6 
per cent interest rate on a tax-exempt 
security or one that is partially exempt, 
it is certain to find a ready market for 
it with genuine investors. 





BUFFALO 

Burrato, N. Y., Aug. 21.—The flour 
market is in much the same position as 
last week, buyers still acting as though 
they did not intend to take hold until 
prices came down to their ideas of val- 
ues. That December price seems to be 
their basis of figuring, and they expect 
to see a decline in that option. On the 
other hand, millers and wheat-dealers, 
as a rule, are of the opinion that the 
country has seen the low prices on wheat 
for the next 60 days and, if flour-buyers 
insist on playing a waiting game, they see 
serious, if not disastrous, times for the 
milling industry before the middle of 
October. 

Flour and wheat have never been so 
dull for so long a period as this year. 
Millers are being urged to buy wheat, 
but very few have done so, and dealers 
believe it will be difficult to help them 
get supplies when the demand for flour 
does come. Foreign buyers will be in 
the market for wheat soon, it is argued, 
and there is no telling what will happen. 

The millers here are not trying to 
compete with the low prices being quoted 
by some of the mills, as the flour trade 
is now ruined by the cuts made in all 
grades. There has been an excellent de- 
mand for clears, but some of the smaller 
mills are offering away below the price 
that can be obtained, and the result is a 
weaker market on that product. The 
best patents are off fully 75c this week, 
and first clear 60c, while second clear 
was advanced 20c. 

The millers here are sending out a 
warning to customers of a scarcity of 


‘ears before long, and the difficulty in 


shipping flour. Every inch of car space 
will be needed, and they ask them to co- 
operate in meeting the situation by giv- 
ing the mills the privilege of decreasing 
or increasing orders, so as to fit the cars 
on hand. 

There is a growing feeling here that 
there were quite a number of disappoint- 
ed flour-dealers on the last break in 
wheat, and should the market again 
weaken they would not hesitate to take 
on a liberal supply. 

Kansas mill agents here are selling a 
little flour to regular customers, but no 
large quantities. Prices are 25c lower 
than last week. Short patent was quoted 
at $12.75, and standard patent at $12.35, 
Buffalo rate points. There were other 
prices, some considerably higher. 

Soft winter-wheat mill representatives 
here report business very dull. Short 
winter patent is quoted at $13.20, stand- 
ard patent at $12.70, and pastry at $12.30, 
track, Buffalo. 

The millfeed market is dull, buyers 
having taken all the mills had to offer 
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until the new rates are in force. What 
will happen after that is uncertain, and 
the mills are not worrying. Prices are 
quoted the same as last week, and the 
few intimations received from buyers on 
the new rate were too low for considera- 
tion. With lower prices expected for 
coarse grains, jobbers are not inclined 
to look ahead for supplies until after th, 
midsummer dullness is past and the ney 
rates have been in effect for a few weeks 

Corn-meal coarse feed is quiet an: 
easier, and there is only an occasion:| 
car of hominy feed wanted, with prices 
quoted lower than last week. Glute) 
feed quiet and unsettled, owing to the 
reported cut in prices made by one o 
the manufacturers. Cottonseed mea!, 
spot, is rather scarce, but shipment 
freely offered at easy and_irregula 
prices. Oil meal slow and weak. Brey 
ers’ grains, imported, $62, track, Buffal 
Milo in fair demand, and offerings lil 
eral at $2.80, spot, track, Buffalo. 

Rolled oats easier, being quoted 
$4.20 per 90-lb sack, track, Buffalo. Ou! 
feed offered at $33, sacked, Septeml, 
shipment, track, Buffalo. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Buffalo mills for the weel.. 
as reported to The Northwestern Mille:, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 


Flour Pet. 
output activ 
:.. .. MRCP TET Eee erE eT 98,340 
a 8. Were ee rere 106,850 
BOO DOO. cee b0secesns cas 116,550 
Se DOr GO cccciceneacs 137,200 
SULGe FOOLS BOO oo iisicce 122,300 


NOTES 

Stocks of wheat here are 590,000 bus. 
compared with 6,437,000 a year ago. 

The shipments by canal from this port 
were about 7,700 bbls flour. No grain 
moving. 

L. E. Osmer has opened as the Osmer 
Grain Co., in the Chamber of Commerce 
Building here. 

The Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s big, nm 
up-to-date factory at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
will be ready to operate early in Jan 
ary. 

Prospects‘ are that the oat crop in this 
state will show an increase of over 5) 
per cent, compared with last year. Corn 
is steadily improving. 

Receipts of grain by lake for the w 
were 1,184,331 bus, and of flour 160,8 
bbls. Last year the receipts of grain 
were 5,340,000 bus, and of flour 63,000 
bbls. 

Vesselmen here predict a heavy mo 
ment of grain to Buffalo after the mi 
dle of September, and higher rates, 
vessels will be in only light supply ‘o 
carry grain. 

Oswego will be the transfer point for 
a new line of lake, canal and ocein 
freighters, operating through the barye 
canal with self-propelling vessels. Siys- 
bee, Humphrey & Co., of New York, ar 
working out the plans. 

E. Baneasser 





EVANSVILLE 

Evansvittz, Inp., Aug. 21.—Demand 
for flour has picked up in the last few 
days, and millers are in a more cheer 
mood. Wheat quotations remain at $2.0 
at the mills and 3c less at stations for 
best No. 2, with very little local wheat 
coming into the market. 

New York inquiry has livened up, !ut 
brokers are asking “on track” quotations, 
which millers are not eager to give. 
Southern demand is improving somewht, 
and millers are meeting inquiries in a 
better frame of mind. Straights are 
quoted at $11.25 f.o.b., with best patent 
quoted at $12 in 98-lb sacks. Hard-wheat 
flour milled here is quoted at $13.50. 

NOTES 

J. L. Igleheart, with his wife, is in 
the White Mountains fighting hay fever. 
He will not return to Evansville until 
the frost is on the pumpkin. 

Edgar Igleheart, of Igleheart Bros. 
reports their mills running full time, with 
orders ahead. He has just returned 
from a business trip to New York, and 
reports inquiry improving. 

Evansville bakers who use Minnea))- 
olis flour say they are paying $15.40 | 
for it, and continue to sell their produ«t 
at war prices—ldc for a loaf of breil 
and 20e for a dozen small rolls. 

W. W. Ross. 
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THE SUGAR PRICE SLUMP 


sndden Drop from 25@30c to 16c—Further 
Decline Possible—Reasons for the 
Change in Conditions 


itetribution is coming, apparently, to 
many big sugar dealers who, a few 

onths ago, were fattening their bank 

counts from the abnormally high sugar 
prices. The very prices that they cre- 
ated are in large part responsible for 
their losses, 

\Vithin a week, during which prices 
have dropped from 25c per lb to Ié6c, 
certain dealers have lost tens of thou- 
sands and perhaps hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars of their former profits. 
rhe end is not yet. One of the largest 
concerns in the country, to meet com- 
petitors, has planned to put sugar on 
the market at léc. 

would not be surprising if prices 
dropped to even lower levels before they 
stabilize. Prospects are gloomy for 
those with large supplies, who are won- 
dering how they will get through the 
next week or two without impairment of 
credit and actual collapse. Efforts to 
keep the situation quiet in order not to 
disturb bank credits have failed. Ac- 
cording to present indications, the con- 
rn that can unload before there is an 
tual stampede fares the best chance 
escaping unhurt. 
. miscalculation about the effects of 
jibition really started the break in 
ugar prices. A contributory cause is 
ihe haste of sugar dealers all over the 

id, some of whom have never before 
sought the American market, to rush 
their supplies here to get the benefit of 
high prices. Many of these foreign sup- 
p already have landed or are on the 

They come from Brazil, Peru, Ar- 
lina, China and even from Africa, 
of which countries has figured in 
sugar market here in years past. 
sig candy and soft-drink manufactur- 
nd speculators calculated last sum- 
ind fall that national prohibition 
ould create a demand never before 
vn in this country. They made a rush 
he available sugar supplies, and gob- 
them up. One result was that for 
last spring the average individual 
informed by his grocer there was 
igar to be had. Refiners naturally 
advantage of the demand to boost 

es, until they reached as high as 25 

per lb, virtually prohibitive to 

, small consumers. 

is summer the candy and soft-drink 

ifacturers were rudely awakened by 

realization that the public had not 

e as crazy over candy as anticipated. 

rdingly, they began to unload. 
\nother circumstance that makes it 

ult at this time to halt the down- 
| competitive slide is the approach 
the beet-sugar yield, supplying large 
tities that will become available for 
estern states. This is expected’ to 
own the market for eastern refiners, 
bring the sugar market into an ever- 
er competitive stage. 
some time the sugar market has 
on the verge of wavering. Efforts 
ccure credit are reported to have met 
with failure in many instances. Now the 
ituation makes credit harder than ever 
‘o obtain. Unless a way is found to 
check the decline, sugar may go down 

‘ther in the next two weeks. 

ihe reported poor weather conditions 

next year’s crop may be one ray of 
‘git to the sugar men, in that it holds 

of a shorter production for next 

In well-informed circles, however, 
belief is held that when prices stabil- 
ize they will not be higher than 15c per Ib. 





Grain Supplies Held Adequate 
,, \ccording to statistics recently pub- 
ished by: the International Institute of 
\griculture at Rome, there were on 
\pril 1, 1920, 10,500,000 metric tons of 
‘neat and rye available for shipment 
‘rom the grain-exporting countries of 
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the world (6,000,000 tons in America, 3,- 
200,000 in South America, and 1,300,000 
in Australia). The my te countries 
are shown to require between April 1 
and the periods of their respective har- 
vests 8,100,000 metric tons. The stocks 
at the beginning of April were, conse- 
quently, sufficient not only to supply all 
requirements up to harvest time in the 


world’s supply next season, owing to the 
seriously reduced area sown last autumn. 
As regards Russia, there is no means of 
forming a definite opinion. British In- 
dia has had a larger crop than last year, 
and even over average; it therefore seems 
probable that exports will recommence 
next season. The United States expects 
a crop falling short of that of 1919, but 





TUESDAY, SEPT. 21,,10 A.M. 


Invocation. 

Treasurer’s Report. 

Secretary’s Report. 

President’s Address. 

Appointment of Committees. 

Report of Nominating Committee 
(this committee appointed in ad- 
vance). 


American Institute of Baking 

1. “What Has Been Accomplished.” 
Dr. H. E. Barnard, Director 
American Institute, Minneapolis. 

2. “Industrial Research and Educa- 
tion.” Dr. C. A. Prosser, Director 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis. 

3. “Science and Industry.” Herbert 
C. Hoover. 

4. Report on Status of Endowment 
Fund. 


WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 22, 10 A.M. 


“Business Analysis and Organiza- 
tion.” George Wrightman, L. V. 
Estes Co., Chicago. 

“The Quantitative Relations of 
Cereals, Especially Bread, in the 
Diet.” Dr. Alonzo E. Taylor, 
Chief of Bureau of Chemistry, 
United States Department of Ag- 
riculture, Washington. 


Quality Bread 


. Manufacturing. 

“Methods of Producing.” Win M. 
Campbell, Kansas City. 

Sales Promotion—Wholesale. 

“Putting Ginger Into Sales 
Force.” Elmer L. Cline, In- 
dianapolis. 

Retail Distribution. 

“Stimulating Store Sales.” Mar- 
shall O. Densby, Chicago. 

. Advertising. 

“Broadening the Market by Pub- 
licity.” W. E. Long, Chicago. 


Open Forum 


Impromptu discussion of subjects 
pertinent to the trade. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION PROGRAMME 


The following tentative programme, subject to changes and additions, 
has been arranged for the annual convention of the American Association 
of the Baking Industry, at Atlantic City, Sept. 20-25: 

TENTATIVE PROGRAMME 
(Subject to Changes and Additions) 


THURSDAY, SEPT. 23, 10 A.M. 

Election of Officers. 

“Bakery Trade and Labor Situation 
in Australia.” Edward Parnell, 
Winnipeg, Canada, 


Wheat—Miller and Baker 


. “For the Common Interest of 
Miller and Baker.” A. L. Goetz- 
man, President Millers’ National 
Federation, LaCrosse, Wis. 

. “The Relation of the Bakery to 
the Better Wheat Campaign.” 
W. M. Jardine, President Kansas 
State Agricultural College, Man- 
hattan, Kansas, 

* * 7 


— 


css) 


own 


he Industrial Court.” Governor 


Henry A. Allen. 

“The Consumer’s Interest—How to 
Reach and Hold It.” Miss Alice 
Lakey. 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 24, 10 A.M. 
Report of Resolutions Committee. 


Cost Accounting 


1. Constructive. 

“Value of Knowledge of Business 
Detail.” Harry D. Tipton, New 
York. 

2. Demonstration. 

“Producing and Selling Costs, In- 
ventory and Depreciation.” John 
C. McAlpine, Philadelphia. 


Paper Situation as It Affects the 
Baker 
1. Waxed Wrappers. Sterling M. 
Ramsey, President The Water- 
proof Paper & Board Co., Cin- 
cinnati. 
2. Containers and Folding Boxes. 
W. J. Evans, Vice-President The 
Sefton Mfg. Corporation, Chi- 
cago. 
* . * 


Installation of Officers. 








northern hemisphere, but also to leave a 
surplus available in the coming season. 

On the basis of the figures just quoted 
this surplus should be 2,400,000 metric 
tons on Aug. 1, 1920, but it may be even 
larger in the probable event of insuf- 
ficient means of transporting the whole 
of the 8,100,000 metric tons within the 
limits of the four closing months of the 
crop year. 

The generally favorable character of 
the summer points to a good harvest in 
Europe. If the present promise is real- 
ized, it may be assumed that the aggre- 
gate requirements of the large importers 
will be appreciably less than in the past 
year. It is doubtful whether Roumania 
can do anything material toward the 


above the average of pre-war seasons. 
The Canadian crop is doing well and the 
yield may be considerably larger than 
last year’s. 

Taking into account the old-crop stocks 
remaining on hand at the opening of the 
new season, it may be assumed that the 
available exportable surplus of wheat 
and rye from North America during the 
season 1920-21 will be greater than the 
quantity exported in the current season. 
The outlook for the coming year may 
therefore be summarized, as far as the 
present situation indicates, as one which 
does not justify any serious anxiety with 
respect either to the needs of the import- 
ers or to the extent of available supplies 
in the exporting countries. 






The International Institute of Agricul- 
ture gives the following comparative fig- 
ures for the total production of 1919-20 
(southern hemisphere) and 1919 (north- 
ern hemisphere), as compared with that 
of 1918-19 (southern hemisphere) and 
1918 (northern hemisphere), in bushels: 


1919, 1919-20 1918, 1918-19 


WHROOE. ccicseace 2,412,661,000  2,568,169,000 
TG: 20 viwencvece 251,910,000 243,454,000 
» RET T 611,756,000 752,939,000 
QOD cecvcccsecs 2,466,972,000 2,804,223,000 
COFR 2.00. gteses 3,159,633,000 2,653,161,000 
BOR. ocr ectrecc 3,855,057,000 2,448,974,000 
Potatoes ....... 1,482,313,000 1,576,898,000 
Linseed .......+. 67,732,000 69,930,000 





World’s Sugar Yield 
istimates just published by the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture indi- 
cate a general increase in the amount of 
sugar produced in the crop year begin- 
ning Sept. 1, 1919, as compared with the 
previous year. The figures, however, do 
not include several of the important 
sugar-producing countries. The quanti- 
ties given are in short tons, and the esti- 
mates of beet-sugar production are for 
the crop year up to the end of March for 
Germany and Switzerland, of April for 
Belgium, France and the Netherlands, 

and of February for Denmark: 


CANE SUGAR 


1919-20 1918-19 
p | ETE eee 286,598 138,834 
Queensland, Australia.. 173,598 212,773 
Guatemala ...sccccsces 14,816 25,142 
British India .. 3,361,086 2,654,373 
Mauritius ..... 259,040 278,628 





OMEN Gass 3 Abies cheers a 6,667 7,295 
BEET SUGAR 


CS 65 5e sic eeennes 779,533 *1,458,232 


SE. 5'0.6:40,6-8 8% 6.4080 159,461 80,035 
WORMIOTE cc cccccsccvses 156,527 143,299 
i... , CEE T CLOT e Tee 194,951 136,219 
WEGROTOURMED cccisccaces 250,826 181,939 
Switzerland ........se.% 9,733 12,665 


*The German estimate for 1918-19 includes 
West Prussia and Posen. 





Dissatisfied Australian Bakers 

The question of Sunday baking, which 
was the cause of a dispute some months 
ago in Sydney, New South Wales, is 
again under discussion at the Trades 
Hall. Press reports indicate that the 
operatives refuse to work on Sundays, 
and do not start until the early hours of 
Monday morning. As a result, the bread- 
carters assert that on Mondays they are 
delayed in their deliveries, and unless 
they are enabled to make an earlier 
start, trouble may ensue. The Operative 
Bakers’ Union secured the abolition of 
Sunday baking at the beginning of the 
year, as a result of reviving an old 
statute of Charles II prohibiting Sun- 
day work. 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 





United States—Grain Crops 


Final estimates by the Department of Ag- 
riculture of grain and flaxseed crops of the 
United States by years (in millions of bus): 

: Buck- 

Wheat Corn Oats Barley Rye Flax wh’t 
1920* 795 3,003 1,402 196 78 14 
1919. 941 2,917 1,248 166 88 
1918. 921 2,503 
1917. 637 3,066 1,593 212 63 9 16 
1916. 636 2,667 1,252 182 49 14 12 
1915 1,026 2,995 1,549 229 54 14 15 
1914. 891 2,673 1,141 195 43 16 17 
1918. 763 2,447 1,122 178 41 18 14 
1912. 730 3,125 1,418 224 36 28 19 
1911. 621 2,531 922 160 33 19 18 
1910. 635 2,886 1,186 174 35 13 18 
1909. 683 2,552 1,007 173 30 20 15 
1908. 665 2,669 807 167 32 26 16 
1907. 634 2,590 754 154 32 26 14 
1906. 735 2,927 965 180 33 
1905. 693 2,702 953 137 28 28 15 
1904. 552 2,467 895 140 27 23 15 
1903. 638 2,244 784 132 29 27 14 
1902. 670 2,624 988 135 34 29 15 
1901. 748 1,523 737 110 30 18 15 
1900. 522 2,105 809 59 24 20 10 


1899. 547 2,078 796 73 24 ee 12 
1898. 675 1,924 731 56 26 es 12 
1897. 530 1,903 699 67 27 ee 15 
1896. 428 2,284 707 70 24 es 14 
1895. 467 2,151 824 87 27 es 15 
1894. 460 1,213 662 61 27 oe 13 
1893. 396 1,620 639 70 8 27 12 


1892. 516 1,628 661 80 8628 a 12° 


° Estimated Aug. 1, 





William S. Culbertson, of Kansas, has 
been reappointed by President Wilson as 
a member of the United States Tariff 
Commission. 
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RETAIL BAKERS AT MINNEAPOLIS 


The Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America held in Minneapolis last week 
what was declared by many to be the 
most successful and enjoyable conven- 
tion they had ever attended. The occa- 
sion was the third annual meeting of the 
association. In addition to a very in- 
teresting business programme, the com- 
mittees had arranged a wide and varied 
list of entertainments, including auto- 
mobile trips around the boulevard system 
and out to Lake Minnetonka. The 
weather was ideal throughout the meet- 
ing. 
The outstanding features of the con- 
vention were the removal of the head- 
quarters of the association from Chicago 
to Minneapolis; the appointment of a 
committee to work with the directors of 
the Dunwoody Institute looking toward 
the founding of a school for sweet-goods 
bakers; the continuance of the Neigh- 
borhood Baker Bulletin and the appoint- 
ment of a committee to select an appro- 
— trade emblem for retailers. The 

akers left Minneapolis loaded down 
with souvenirs, tired but happy, after 
three strenuous days. 

The meetings in the forenoon were 
held at the Radisson Hotel and in the 
afternoon at the Dunwoody Institute. 
The first business session was held Tues- 
day forenoon, Aug. 17. 

In welcoming the visitors to Minneap- 
olis, Mayor J. E. Meyers mentioned that 
conventions mean co-operation. They 
bring men together from all corners of 
the country, and result in benefit as a 
whole. He said that his experience 
showed him that the men who attended 
conventions were generally the leaders in 
their respective lines. Mayor Meyers 
pleased his hearers when he said that he 
had noticed that the bakers were improv- 
ing the quality of their product right 
along, and that, unlike money, bread has 
not depreciated in value. Charles J. 
Kremer, of Milwaukee, responded to the 
mayor’s welcome. 

J. C. Lewis, of Minneapolis, also ex- 
tended a welcome on behalf of the Min- 
nesota Retail Bakers’ Association, and 
the response to this was made by John 
M. Hartley, of Chicago, secretary of the 
national association. 

PRESIDENT LIPP’S ADDRESS 

President Eugene Lipp, of Chicago, 
then read his annual address, which fol- 
lows: 

“There are times and seasons that of 
themselves invite associated effort on the 
part of peoples, and of classes of people 
that have common interests to protect. 
At such times even the most selfish of a 
class find that they cannot progress with- 
out the co-operation of others of their 
kind. The most thoughtless also are 
compelled to take note of events, and to 
realize that they can endure and succeed 
only as their class endures and succeeds. 
Thus we find associated effort stimulated 
and flourishing in every walk of life. 

“During the war years, industrial as- 
sociations had a remarkable growth. The 
unions, as employees’ associations, added 
materially to their memberships. Em- 
ployers’ associations began to form in 
many industries that heretofore had lit- 
tle, if any, organization to reflect the 
thoughts of the trade as a whole. Out- 
side of trade affairs, association and co- 
operative effort were carried to an un- 
paralleled extent in every phase of war 
activities. From these we experienced 
‘campaigns’ and ‘drives’ organized to 
successfully carry out many movements 
deemed necessary to the national safety. 
Organized effort was the one large out- 
standing novelty in this nation, hereto- 
fore a people markedly individual. 

“One aspect of these movements was 
the encouragement by the government of 
co-operative action among members of 
industries. It was early learned that 
representatives of industries were pre- 
ferred to individuals with individual 
opinion. In fact, industries were invited 
to get together and negotiate pro- 
grammes. Essential industries found 
that they would most likely be regulated, 
even to the most intimate processes of 
their business. Associations were allowed 
to do those things that, under the laws 
operating in times of peace, were dis- 





Third Annual Convention Well Attended—Association Head- 
quarters Moved to Minneapolis—Will Work With Dunwoody 
Institute to Establish School for Sweet-Goods Bakers 
—Want Trade Emblem—J. C. Lewis, President 


tinctly disallowed. Prices and produc- 
tion were matters for negotiation. The 
law of supply and demand was relegated 
to other days, and was superseded by 
co-operation of producers, and negotia- 
tion with the government control agency. 

“These sanctioned activities, so foreign 
to custom and divergent from regular 
law, found many industries ill prepared 
to gather the sentiment of their trade as 
a whole. It did not take many months, 
however, before the industries had got 
together and decided upon the pro- 
gramme that they would like to see car- 
ried through. Naturally, in those days 
it was not hard to gather membership 
into associations. From the efforts and 
successes of many organizations, co- 
operative effort has proved its efficiency 
for other than war-times. 

“But now we come to another influ- 
ence in human activities, and that is the 
tendency to reaction from strain and 
stress. At such a time the reaction is 
most marked on the means of former 
activities, on the organization that was 
of itself not the cause of the stress and 
strain. The word ‘drive,’ for instance, 
now has a disquieting effect on the ear. 
The people of all classes have had a sur- 
feit of campaigns, and we find many 
movements, good in themselves, aban- 
doned because of lack of public interest. 
The days of reaction are upon us. 

“Coupled with this mental let-down, we 
find strong symptoms of reaction to the 
regular laws restricting the activities of 
industrial associations. Those things that 
we were practically compelled to do in 
war-times are now strictly illegal. The 
law of supply and demand has been re- 
instated. Co-operative effort to offset 
shortage of goods or labor, previously 
sanctioned, returns to its former status 
of near-felony, and is further irritated 
by the zeal of the Department of Jus- 
tice. Outside of the United States Ship- 
ping Board, that retains the privilege of 
ordaining shipping rates,—as the_millers 
of this city can testify—and the pro- 
ducers’ associations,—whose immunity we 
will find in the price of the coming raisin 
crop,—trade associations are eyed with 
grave suspicion. The food industries 
were officially thanked for their co-opera- 
tion, their further services were dis- 
missed, and the names filed with other 
trade associations as suspects thereafter. 
Part of this feeling, it may be said, is 
induced because of the aggressive action 
of an association within the membership 
of a large lumber organization, which 
challenged the attention of the authori- 
ties and, when tried, was found guilty in 
a sweeping decision that questions the 
activities of the most ethical of trade 
bodies. 

“Withal, the lesson of the profit and 
advantage to be found in associated ef- 
fort is recognized and treasured as part 
of the profitable experience of the war 
years. During the period of reaction it 
has been impossible for us to find some 
one thing on which our members would 
combine for co-operative effort. In such 
case as ours, some one thing of direct 
benefit must be offered to attract mem- 
bership. During the time of stress we 
had the means of direct help. This direct 
help was not all that associated effort 
contributed to the welfare of the retail 
branch, nor was it the most valuable, but 
it certainly was the one thing that could 
be readily seen and appreciated. 

“It is hard to appraise indirect effort. 
Whether it has benefit to the individual 
is a question to many. Some have not 
the perspective to catch the picture, and 
others do not wish to believe that other 
than their individual efforts can pos- 
sibly improve their lot in business life. 
This is a fallacy that is very hard to 
erase. In fact, it is a matter of years 
and not of months, a point that of itself 
will make increase of membership slow, 
unless we can, along with it, induce mem- 
bership by offering some direct concrete 








advantage. Small tradesmen such as we 
are, and as numerous as we are, have a 
larger tendency to independence of ac- 
tion and individualism than trades of 
larger units and more restricted mem- 
bership. 

“A common need is easily recognized 
when thrust upon us. Such are the needs 
that we have ministered to in the past 
few years. You may say that we have 
been an association for defense. ‘Self- 

reservation is the first law of nature,’ 
ut not the last, nor the most intelli- 
gent. There are needs that are dormant, 
ever present but seldom intrusive. All 
trades have their weak points. Some 
trades get along because of one strong 
point that they emphasize constantly. 
Our trade has many large elements of 
strength, but has the one weak point, 
lack of emphasis—or advertising. 

“As a trade we sometimes lament our 
inability to do as other trades, and ad- 
vertise our individual wares and brands. 
Still, we do not embrace the opportuni- 
ties to advertise when offered. Recog- 
nizing the limited territory that each re- 
tailer can draw from, which in itself is a 
bar to individual advertising, last year 
we put forward the method of co-op- 
erative advertising as advocated by Mr. 
Kremer and proved to a large extent by 
the Milwaukee association. All of us 
have experience of the shortage in paper 
supplies. To carry forward the work we 
met with many troubles in this regard, 
too. But that was not the main trouble, 
which lay in the indifference of the re- 
tail trade to subscribe to the undertak- 
ing. Perhaps it is part of the general 
indifference to associated action before 
referred to, or perhaps it is because of 
the reluctance of the trade in general to 
try a new thing that has not been urged 
by a salesman. However, we had not 
sufficient sentiment to carry on this ef- 
fort. 

“IT wish to remark though, that in any 
place where co-operative advertising ef- 
fort has been carried on, the retail trade 
has benefited very much. These efforts 
are intelligent, more intelligent than the 
mere defense efforts required of us. They 
demand constructive thought and posi- 
tive action. Voluntary effort for better- 
ment is much more lasting than prosper- 
ity that may be forced upon us by cir- 
cumstances. The circumstances can be 
altered, and when this occurs the pros- 
perity is likely to be altered in con- 
formity. In voluntary effort we are 
masters of the circumstances we initiate 
and cultivate, and the prosperity we can 
induce is of our own making. 
distinctly too bad that this effort of our 
own devising had to languish. 

“This last year has been the first year 
when government control of our raw ma- 
terial has been relinquished to the usual 
custom of open markets. Others who are 
better posted on their special lines will 
tell you briefly about wheat .and sugar. 
Naturally, a return to regular trade is 
always liable to cause a restless state in 
the market. It was unfortunate that the 
Sugar Board was discontinued as the dis- 
tributing agency for sugar. We are all 
agreed to that, and were agreed to it 
before the decision was arrived at. So 
far we cannot tell exactly how the wheat 
market will act during this first crop of 
open trading. The European situation 
will decide the general price, and until 
affairs over there are settled, our wheat 
and flour markets will be unsettled. 

“Transportation is a big factor in our 
business. The recent rate increase will 
undoubtedly stimulate freight move- 
ments. Fortunately, we were able to 
escape the new passenger rate during 
this convention. One thing, at least, in 
which we were in right. It will pay us 
to remember, though, that our rail serv- 
ice is far from normal as yet, and until 
it is improved we are always liable to 
find some shortages here and there in 
our materials. s 


It was 


“Fuel is notably an article of shortage 
this year. Labor troubles in mining and 
in transportation have together led us to 
face a winter of economy. It is a vita! 
part of our business, and I would ad- 
vise every local association to have a fue! 
committee ready to act if need arises. | 
is easily possible for our fuel supplics 
to be administered, especially so if fur- 
ther troubles occur. It is wise to pre- 
pare for such a probable circumstance 

“It is generally assumed that during 
the coming year there will be a univers (| 
recession in the price of food and com 
modities. The wishes we can vouch fo:, 
but the facts of the case maybe will nit 
materialize. As in the case of other in- 
dustries, so in ours, we must be guided 
by the facts, and not by either our wis! 
or the wishes of our customers. A strict 
account of the costs of production : 
the only facts on which selling prices cn 
be based. Wishes and hopes lead jo 
bankruptcy. Our labor cost is high, and 
from my experience we will find no | 
cession in our wages, but rather an :; 
vance either in wages asked or in con 
tions that can be measured in money 
value, or likely in both. Our sole hope 
for a basis of lower selling prices ap 
parently lies in a reduction of our majo 
materials. ‘When we look at our mi! 
costs we find a heavy increase, Rents, 
fuel, light, decorations and repairs, paper 
stocks and twine, all such incidental ex- 
penses, a real item of business expense 
in the aggregate, are away up and with 
no possible chance of coming » Mong other 
than a general let-down in the price of 
labor. We must be careful to judge 
rightly between wishes and the facts that 
will allow us to reduce prices. ‘The 
turn to normal’ is easy to say, but the 
road is heavily barricaded. We can onl; 
reduce in lines parallel to the general 
reduction and the time to do this is 
when you find that your legitimate costs 
allow you to do so safely. © 

“I am sorry to say that ‘costs’ are a 
mystery to some bakers and a nuisanc« 
to many others. In every local assovia- 
tion there are some who are emineii(|\ 
fitted to show you how to arrive at cost 
of production. I believe that such men 
should be held available to give help to 
those who find difficulty in figuring j)st 
what their products cost them. Very 
often we find that a few men in error 
put a whole district into trouble. Neither 
guesswork, nor tradition, nor dislike of 
your neighbor, can find a cost basis. If 
you need help, do as a large corporation 
would do, call in an accountant. Large 
businesses are not too proud, why should 
we be? Then, if you find you are in 
error, be big enough to admit it. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING NEEDED 


“Before closing I wish to remind you 
of the value of the programme offered 
you this afternoon and tomorrow afiecr- 
noon at the Dunwoody Institute. ‘he 
idea of technical knowledge applied to 
our craft is somewhat new, or at Jcast 
not widely carried out. We have !ven 
used to apprenticeship training. More 
than that, we have been used to recruit 
our labor, not from apprentices trained 
in our own national shops, but larvely 
from immigrants who received their 
knowledge of the trade in their na‘ive 
land. That source of supply will here- 
after be denied us to some extent. ll 
European nations are anxious to reiain 
their people, and are doing all they «an 
to discourage emigration. In some 
places they are forbidding it entirely. It 
is apparent that we must train our own 
workers if our trade has to be passed on 
to the next generation in a flourishing 
condition. We owe that, at least, to our 
industry, and to our branch. 

“Every year it is becoming more 
parent that the technical schools offer 4 
more inviting field for training and ‘in- 
ishing than the shops of most trailes. 
We have difficulty in getting apprer- 
tices. Many trades have. Still, the 
technical schools throughout the country 
find no difficulty in filling up their class- 
rooms and shops. It is unfortunate tat 
there is no place as yet that offers train- 
ing or technical finishing in sugar ‘nd 
flour confectionery. 

“The Baking School at Dunwoody con- 
ducts a finished course in bread-making: 
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It is doubtful if it ever seriously con- 
sidered extension of the course to the 
higher things in the baking craft. Con- 
sideration would only come after invita- 
tion and .study of demand and the 
ground to be covered. It would pay us, 
as master bakers interested in our 
branch, to give thought to the future of 
our trade, and to connect this thought 
with technical education and training. As 
we enjoy the hospitality of the Institute, 
‘nd mark its facilities, we could have a 
thought a little beyond today and tomor- 
. and consider the future years of 
t etail baking trade.” 


SECRETARY'S REPORT 


secretary’s report, said to be the 
est one on record, was read by Mr. 
Hartley, and is as follows: 
fhe office of the secretary this year 
has been active mostly in routine affairs. 
\ 1d deal of correspondence was un- 
ken, many bakers throughout the 
c ry using our acquaintance with 
t affairs and conditions as necessity 
I am glad to report that we were 
in a good many cases to extend a 
dvice and to do the industry good. 
attended several state and inter- 
st conventions of the trade, appear- 
ing on the programme of many of them. 
I nd the conventions this year rather 
attended, and a general lack of 
t in associated effort. 
attended the last meeting of the 
I d States Grain Corporation, and 
: for our industry as a representa- 
‘That meeting more than likely ends 
the government activities in relation to 
ide life. 
secretary I am supposed to act 
lector of dues. In this regard I 
s to a confirmed weakness, and as 
this is a needed part of organization life 
uld be well if you would all watch 
that your dues are paid. I am aware 
ou are not only willing, but anxious, 
1 may waive all formalities and re- 
any time, even if notice is not 
Otherwise we must find a better 
nd a better collector. 
is is enough from me; other things 
iportance are on the programme. 
ext year I hope that the fruits of 
ear’s sowing will be evident in our 
ization life.” 


CONSERVATION OF SUGAR 


\{ the afternoon session held at the 
ody Institute, a very interesting 
was read by C. A. Glabau, tech- 
editor of Bakers Weekly, New 

\ City. Mr. Glabau took as his sub- 

‘Conservation of sugar in the 
wcture of cake.” He told of va- 
nethods of using sugars other than 
ind beet sugar in cake-making. He 
number of formulas that could 
ed that meant a ‘saving of about 
rd in cane sugar. He recommend- 
use of malt and corn sirup, say- 
it these could be used, provided the 
r method of mixing was employed. 
Glabau added: “In mixing the in- 
nts in a cake batch, it is necessary 
m the sugar, shortening and eggs 
proper consistency. This cannot 
ie when sugar sirups alone contain- 
isture are employed. Therefore, it 
ssary to use some cane or beet 
sa base. Sugar is creamed with 
hortening and eggs, after which 
dissolved in milk or water, can be 
in the usual manner. 
ents are added in the manner em- 
when sugar alone is used, and the 
lixed to soft-cake mixture con- 
By employing this method the 
product will not show any ap- 
difference from the product in 
ne or beet sugar alone is used.” 
ilabau also gave analyses of the 
sirups that are on the market, 
plained their manufacture. 
bakers were divided into two or 
groups, and while one group was 
ing a demonstration, the others 


be taken through the lecture- 
. laboratories, ete. 
the opening of the Wednesday 


ig session, Secretary John M. Hart- 

le ve a talk on the labor situation of 
ntry. He was followed by Charles 

tall, of Los Angeles, who outlined 
yr situation and general trade con- 
on the Pacific Coast. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of the 
‘‘merican Institute of Baking, followed 


The other - 
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with an address on the Institute. He 
said: 
“The Institute welcomes this opportu- 
nity to open its doors to the retail bakers 
of America. It is easy to explain work 
which is being carried on before the very 
eyes of those who are interested in it; it 
is hard to tell the same story when the 
work is hidden away in the laboratory. 
And so we are glad to have you with us 
at Minneapolis today, where you can 
make contact with the Institute you are 
supporting, where you may learn to know 
the men who are doing your work for 
you, where you may see in the process of 
investigation some of the problems we 
are studying. 

“Last fall I told you of some of the 
things we hoped to do, and pointed out 


lems as it is in reaching definite conclu- 
sions as to why things are; why glutens 
differ in character, why sugars or short- 
enings do not act alike, why rope de- 
velops in one loaf and not in another. 
Of course, the work of the chemists in 
the research laboratory will ultimately 
affect shop practices. This action, how- 
ever, may be long delayed. 

“The technical and service laboratory 
answers the baker’s daily problems. It 
stands ready to do for him just the 
things he would ask of the chemist in his 
own control laboratory. It is all that 
its name implies—a service to bakers; 
and no baker, whether his business be 
large or small, operates his business for 
a single week without more than once 
running into conditions that arouse his 








J. C. Lewis, of Minneapolis, Elected President of the Retail Bakers’ Association of America 


some ways in which the Institute might 
serve the retail baker. In the months 
since then, we have been busy in building 
and equipping the laboratories, and more 
recently in testing out our own ideas as 
to how best we might serve the baking 
industry. 

“IT want to talk with you now about 
the need the Institute has for your per- 
sonal interest. We have heard it said 
that the Institute cannot help the small 
baker, that it will be of value only to 
the large producer who buys all his ma- 
terials under specifications and who 
operates his shop as a factory is operat- 
ed, by mechanics, instead of by men 
trained at the bench. We must dispel 
any such idea. The very organization of 
the Institute should do this, for we have 
two departments—a research laboratory 
and a technical and service laboratory. 
The research laboratory is, it is true, 
engaged in studies of pure science. It is 
not so much concerned with shop prob- 


interest and prompt inquiry. I shall 
leave the further explanation of the work 
of our laboratories to Dr. Morison and 
Mr. Pirrie, who will desire an opportu- 
nity to talk with each one of you, to 
explain just what we are doing for you, 
and to solicit of you the cordial, per- 
sonal interest which we must have if the 
Institute is to do its full measure of 
work. 

“One of the most difficult things we 
have had to face since we opened our 
laboratories last spring has been the 
choice of problems for study. When our 
first bulletin was issued we asked the 
bakers who received it—and we assume 
that you all did receive it—to tear out 
the questionnaire, answer the inquiries 
and return it to us, that we might know 
best how to begin our work. A little 
later we sent out another questionnaire, 
in which we asked you to help us deter- 
mine the characteristics of the ideal loaf. 
Our first inquiry was general in char- 
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acter, and no doubt man 
tions asked appeared to have little rea- 
son. The second inquiry was specific, 
and we have received a very gratifying 
response to it. The same questionnaire 
was sent to the home economics depart- 
ments in our universities and colleges, 
and to practical housewives and teachers. 
The most interesting feature in our sum- 
marized replies is the fact that both bak- 
ers and housewives, the practical men in 
the shop and the instructors in schools 
of cookery, have exactly the same idea as 
to the most satisfactory loaf. 

“We have done considerable work 
toward standardizing the methods of 
analysis used in the laboratories of the 
country. As some of you know, there 
are several types of laboratories. The 
control laboratory of the flour mill and 
bakery, the service laboratories where 
any analysis desired is promptly made 
for a nominal fee, and the control labo- 
ratories which are operated by the fed- 
eral government, the state food depart- 
ments and the city authorities for the 
purpose of enforcing laws against food 
adulteration. These laboratories are all 
operated by good chemists, the best that 
can be obtained in these days when keen 
competition among the industries has set 
high salary standards and drawn chem- 
ists by the hundreds out of official posi- 
tions. But in spite of the fact that 
chemists are trained analysts, the results 
they obtain are not always uniform. In- 
deed, they vary widely, so widely that a 
flour passed as satisfactory bread flour 
by the milling chemist is condemned by 
the baking chemist, and material which 
is accepted as pure by the service labora- 
tory is rejected as impure by the official 
chemist. 

“There must be reasons for these dis- 
crepancies, for chemistry is an exact 
science. The mineral content of a flour 
is a definite content. There should be 
no variation in analytical results other 
than that due to the difficulty of dupli- 
cating analytical conditions. Unfortu- 
nately, the methods used may not be 
accurate or the chemists who employ 
them, because of .unfamiliarity with 
them, do not get the results they should. 
That is the reason why chemical analyses 
so often confuse the baker. He cannot 
understand why it is that the control 
laboratory which he employs to guide 
him and the laboratory of the mill from 
which he buys his flour are sometimes of 
different opinions concerning flour val- 
ues. The difference in these results 
should not prejudice the baker against 
laboratory control. On the contrary, it 
should stimulate chemists to eliminate 
the sources of error. We have endeav- 
ored to find out what these errors may 
be under standard conditions and to de- 
termine why they creep into chemical re- 
sults. We have gone about this work by 
making up many samples of three dif- 
ferent flours. These flours have been in- 
timately mixed, placed in sterile, airtight, 
glass bottles, carefully sealed and sent 
to more than 30 laboratories in all parts 
of the country. 

“We have been studying shortenings. 
The time has passed when lard, made 
from corn and alfalfa via the hog route, 
can be set up as the only satisfactory 
shortening material. The vegetable oils, 
which are expressed directly from the 
germ of the corn, from the seed of the 
cotton plant, from the fruit of the pea- 
nut, from the meat of the coconut palm, 
after suitable purification are used as 
shortenings. Bakers may have different 
ideas as to the relative values of the 
cereal and vegetable oils as compared 
with lard, but in the course of time the 
fact that animal oils are more costly to 
produce will see them supplanted by 
their cheaper and equally satisfactory 
competitors. 

“We have been studying these shorten- 
ings with several purposes in view. We 
want to know, of course, what effect, if 
any, they have on bread flavor, and 
whether or not they have any effect on 
fermentation. We want to know how 
these shortenings affect the color of the 
loaf, and we are interested in knowing 
whether or not there is any difference 
in the staling of loaves made with lard 
or with other shortening agents. Some 
of this work we will show you, because 
we want your helpful criticism. 

“No problem of the baker is more dis- 
tressing during the summer months than 
that of preventing ropy bread. Rope 


of the ques- 
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infection is always to be feared, for it is 
controlled with difficulty and, like an 
epidemic, it strikes when least expected. 
And yet there is nothing mysterious 
about rope. It is as common as green 
mold. Its organisms are always present 
in baking materials and in the shop. It 
needs only suitable conditions of tem- 
perature, moisture and acidity to develop 
with amazing rapidity, and with all the 
consequent waste of bread and the up- 
setting of normal shop operations. Rope 
cannot be attributed to the type or kind 
of flour used in the dough batch. While 
it is possible that some flours are more 
impregnated with rope than others, the 
mere changing from one brand to another 
will not remove the difficulty. 

“It is easy, however, to prevent rope 
pearing in bread, for, like other small 
eae, it is particular about its” sur- 
roundings. It will not grow in acid ma- 
terials; it likes an alkaline food. If the 
dough batch is sufficiently acid, infection 
will not take place. Bakers have always 
known that the addition of vinegar and 
acetic acid prevents rope. This method 


a 
P 


of rope control is, however, crude, uncer- 


tain and unsatisfactory. Is there not 
some simple way by which the formula 
may be adjusted so that rope organisms 
will not grow, either in the dough or in 
the fresh loaves? We are trying to an- 
swer this problem, and we hope shortly 
to report definite results. 

“And now may I talk for a moment 
about the baker and the food official. 
Some of you are familiar with the way 
the federal and state pure-food laws are 
enforced. Since the war, food adultera- 
tion has been far more common than it 
was for years after the passage of the 
food law in 1906, and recently it has 
come to our attention that fraudulent 
practices are creeping into the bakery. 
The government food inspectors have 
taken samples of sweet goods and pies, 
and the chemists who analyzed them 
found that they were sweetened with 
saccharin, instead of sugar. 

“Undoubtedly bakers, either deliber- 
ately or through ignorance, are endeavor- 
ing to cut down the cost of high-priced 
sugar by using the sugar substitutes. 
Now, these substitutes, while four or five 
hundred times as sweet as sugar, are 
coal-tar products, just as are anilin dyes. 
They have no food value, and the govern- 
ment authorities, after prolonged inves- 
tigation, have said that, in certain quan- 
tities, they are injurious to health. Phy- 
sicians used to prescribe saccharin as a 
substitute for sugar to persons suffering 
from diabetes. The baker, however, is 
not a physician, nor does he operate a 
drug-store. It is his business to make 
the most wholesome loaf of bread he can, 
and he should be the last person to ex- 
periment without official support and 
sanction. 

“Another fraud is being given much 
attention by the food officials today, and 
that is the blueberry pie fraud, the apple 
pie fraud, the raisin pie fraud, or the 
making of fruit pie out of very little 
fruit and a great deal of paste made 
from tapioca starch, gelatinized corn 
starch, dextrin or some similar glutinous 
material. I have eaten blueberry pies 
this summer which bore no resemblance 
in taste to blueberries. They colored the 
tongue black, but they most certainly 
were not blueberry pies. They were 
starch pies, made of filler, and contained 
just enough blueberry juice to make it 
possible for'them to get to the consumer 
under the label of blueberry pies. 

“This matter of adulterated pies is a 
rather serious proposition for the pie- 
baker, for the practice of using pie fillers 
is by no means uncommon. There are 
no objections whatever to the use of 
proper fillers for lemon, cream, custard 
or similar pies, but a fruit pie is a 
fruit pie—it is a layer of fruit, prop- 
erly sweetened, and baked between two 
layers of crust. The food laws specifical- 
ly prohibit the admixture of any ma- 
terial which is inferior to the original 
substance; they do not allow the ab- 
straction of any important ingredient.” 

The various committees then made 
their reports. The resolutions passed 
follow: 

SUPPORT DUNWOODY INSTITUTE 

We recommend that a committee be 
appointed, consisting of one representa- 
tive in each affiliated association, and of 
such individual members as may volun- 
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teer, to promote the idea, and that a 
proper understanding of all details be 
worked out with the directors of said 
Institute. 

We further recommend that the fol- 
lowing resolution be adopted and spread 
upon the minutes: 

The Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America welcomes the suggestion that it 
might be possible to establish a school for 
flour confectionery, including sweet- 
yeast goods, at the Dunwoody Institute, 
and pledges the proposition its hearty 
support. 


FAVOR A TRADE EMBLEM 


The committee dwelt on the lack of a 
proper emblem, and passed the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That a suitable monogram or 
emblem be adopted by the Retail Bak- 
ers of America,-to be used on all of- 
ficial stationery, and for members to use 
on their doors or windows as an emblem 
of membership. 

Resolutions were also passed a 
the continuation of the Neighborhoo 
Baker Bulletin, and of thanks to those 


_ who had contributed so Mpayererte «| 


to making the convention so successful, 

particularly the millers and supply 

fouses. : 
ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


When it came to the election of of- 
ficers, the suggestions of the nomination 
committee were adopted unanimously, 
and the secretary was instructed to cast 
a ballot for the entire list. Some of the 
new officers were drafted into office over 
their protests. The officers elected were 
as follows: president, J. C. Lewis, Min- 
neapolis; first vice-president, Joseph 
Poehlman, Milwaukee; second vice-presi- 
dent, Charles W. Stall, Los Angeles; 
third vice-president, Joseph J. Machel- 
scheck, St. Louis; treasurer, George Geis- 
sler, Joliet, Ill. The executive board is 
as follows: Charles J. Kremer, Milwau- 
kee, Ernest Hohengarten, St. Louis, E. 
C. Lobenherz, Springfield, Ohio, Eugene 
Lipp, Chicago, John M. Hartley, Chicago. 

The officers and executive board then 
met and elected L. H. Day, of Minneap- 
olis, corresponding secretary, and J. G. 
Stebbins, of St. Paul, financial secretary. 

The new officers were then inducted 
into office. They individually promised 
to give the best they had to the associa- 
tion, and asked for the co-operation of 
the members during the coming year. 

Retiring President Eugene Lipp paid 
a warm compliment tothe committees 
who had charge of the convention, stat- 
ing that he had never before attended a 
meeting where affairs were conducted in 
such a workman-like manner. He then 
asked for a rising vote of thanks for the 
excellent entertainment that had been 
provided for the bakers. 

At the afternoon session at the Dun- 
woody Institute, Wednesday, Hans Chris- 
tensen, of Chicago, winner of the gold 
medal and diploma at the Paris Expo- 
sition in 1906, gave a very successful 
demonstration of the manufacture of 
Danish pastry. He explained carefully 
the formulas he used. Many of the bak- 
ers stated that this demonstration alone 
repaid them well for coming to Min- 
neapolis. 

THE BANQUET 

Wednesday evening a banquet was ten- 
dered the visiting bakers at the Hotel 
Radisson by a number of northwestern 
millers and supply houses. President J. 
C. Lewis presided as toastmaster. 


DR. PROSSER’S ADDRESS 


The first speaker of the evening was 
Dr. C. A. Prosser, director of the Dun- 
woody Institute. Dr. Prosser said: “Loy- 
alty to one’s business ought to bring 
crowding in its wake pride in that busi- 
ness. The man who is not proud of his 
business, who talks it down all the time, 
who is always whining about it and says 
it is a bad thing to follow, is a if 
he is a baker, the man who keeps a dirty 
shop. He makes a poor product, has few 
customers and struggles for existence in 
his business. 

“Pride in one’s work and _ business 
brings it almost to the level of a pro- 
fession. I think one of the things to be 
criticized in American life is the un- 
willingness of the father to have his son 
follow the father’s business and the 
very great unwillingness of a boy to fol- 
low in the footsteps of his father and 
practice the old craft. 


“Baking is an ancient and honorable 

institution, for there were bakers in the 
— court at the very dawn of re- 
corded history. In these modern days 
you struggle to please your customers, 
and I am sure the baker in the king’s 
palace puzzled his brains to turn out 
something that would tickle the palate of 
the king and win praise for himself, Bak- 
ing is one of the oldest of arts. It has 
endured through the centuries, and made 
steady progress down the vista of the 
ages. 
“Baking is an independent business. 
Any one who can bake good things out of 
flour, I am sure, could put his shop in 
the wilderness and, whatever he made, 
could find a sale for it without having to 
go out and solicit customers. 

“Baking is a growing business. In the 
beginning the housewife had it all. Now- 
adays, with better equipment, better sani- 
tation, better goods, by putting more 
brains into it, the baker is dividing the 
market with the housewife. The trend of 
the times shows that the day is rapidly 
approaching when the baker will elimi- 
nate the housewife entirely. 

“Baking is an improving business. The 
leaders in your industry are saying to 
themselves, How can I do something for 
this craft in which I have spent my 
days, to which I owe my loyalty and in 
which I ought to have even greater pride 
than ever before? No man liveth unto 
himself alone. If there be other bakers 


“in your community who do not conduct 


the kind of shops they ought to, your 
craft is lowered just that much in public 
opinion. By your conduct in the com- 
munity, by your craftsmanship, by your 
success, you are judged. It is your duty 
to lift up the standard of your business 
and keep it high. You owe it to a busi- 
ness if you want to get out of it the 
highest of life’s satisfaction. Where you 
stand yourself will depend on what you 
put into your business. 

“Your association is only three years 
old, but with your big membership, if it 
is dedicated and consecrated to the ele- 
vation of the trade, there is nothing you 
cannot accomplish. The American As- 
sociation of the Baking Industry is rais- 
ing $1,000,000 for technical research. 
You can follow with what, in my opinion, 
is the next step, providing for the train- 
ing of young men in the sweet-goods line. 
You do not want to follow fully in the 
footsteps of the American Association. 
You have your own problems. The Retail 
Bakers’ Association of America ought not 
to allow the American Association of the 
Baking Industry to take over the entire 
leadership for the advancement of the 
craft. The job is big enough for both of 
you. - They can blaze the way along one 
line of endeavor, and you can blaze the 
way along your line. It will solidify you 
men around one common point of con- 
tact. 

“With training you bring about a lot 
of new ideas, new theories, new knowl- 
edge and new standards. If you believe 
what I say, I have a dream of fixing in 
Minneapolis these things: the American 
Institute of Baking, with its research 
work; a national school of baking; sweet- 
goods work for the retailers under their 
own advisory board, and similar work for 
the national cracker manufacturers’ as- 
sociations. We will then be one concen- 
trated center for the entire country. We 
want to establish here at our Institute 
six months’ courses for training of bak- 
ers in sweet-goods work; carry on a cor- 
respondence school of instruction in this 
work, including recipes, cost-accounting, 
sanitation, answering of questions, solv- 
ing of problems, etc. It will take five 
years to put the school on its feet. We 
can do this if your association will raise 
$8,000 a year, or $40,000 in all. We could 
then establish that school, and maintain 
it in such a way that at the end of the 
five years it would be entirely self-sup- 
porting.” 


FAVORS DR. PROSSER’S PROPOSITION 


Ex-president Eugene Lipp, in respond- 
ing to Dr. Prosser’s suggestion, said: 
“This proposition is a good one. It would 
be detrimental to us if we did not put it 
over. There is no reason why we should 
not be able to raise in five years $40,000. 
We ought to be able to realize the im- 
portance of a proposition of this kind. 
We all know that immigration has al- 
most completely stopped. In former 
years we could draw our help, such as 
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third and fourth hands, from immigrants. 
Today it is impossible to get these, and 
we have to pay, under present condi- 
tions, wages that are almost prohibitive. 
By ~ ing an opportunity of this kind, 
we should be able to train our own men. 

“I believe that the retailers should and 
must grasp the importance of this o)- 
portunity presented to us by the Dun- 
woody Institute, and we should at once 
appoint a committee to work out to the 
satisfaction of our association some plan 
whereby we can accept the Institute’s o/- 
fer. It is the greatest thing that has 
ever come to us. If we fail, it is the 
biggest mistake we could possibly make.” 

. M. Regan, of Minneapolis, said 
that he had been in business here for 
38 years, and his motto had always been 
to never sell to any one a loaf of bread 
that he would not be willing to eat him- 
self. 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, director of tiie 
American Institute of Baking, another 
of the speakers at the banquet, said: ‘| 
want to take this occasion on behalf of 
the American Institute to tell you how 
glad we are that you have held this con- 
vention in Minneapolis, glad that we have 
had an opportunity to show you what the 


‘Institute is trying to do for the indus- 


try, to tell you how we believe the work 
we are doing is of greater benefit and 
usefulness to the retailer than it is to 
the wholesaler, and to urge you to cone 
to us with your problems and your trov- 
bles. We shall not feel that the Ameri- 
can Institute has served the industry to 
the utmost unless the retailer actively 
participates in its work. 

“It has been our pleasure at the |n- 
stitute to have observed the workings of 
the school of baking at Dunwoody. It is 
a marvelous school.. We have met in thie 
classroom, in the bakery, in the labora- 
tory and in social functions about 100 
Loys who are going out from the schvol 
of baking to be leaders in the industry. 
These boys are splendid fellows. Thc) 
are bound to be a credit to themsel 
to their parents and to the industry. | 
can think of no finer thing for you «nd 
your sons than the establishment of in 
other branch of the school of baking 
which will take up particularly the stvdj 
of the problem of sweet goods. I <in- 
cerely hope that it may be possible for 
this association to father such a projcct 
as Dr. Prosser has laid before you. | 
confidently hope that very shortly we 
shall see the baking school so enlaryed 
that the problems of the sweet-govis 
baker can be studied equally as well as 
the problems of the bread-baker.” 

Other speakers at the banquet were 
John M. Hartley, of Chicago, Charle. J. 
Kremer, of Milwaukee, Joseph G. Sicb- 
bins, of St. Paul, and L. H. Day and 
Professor John C. Summers, of Min- 
neapolis. President Lewis closed the 
meeting by thanking every one for the 
help they had given toward making the 
convention the splendid success it wa 


SOUVENIRS AND ENTERTAINMENT 


The guide issued to the visitors on the 
auto trips was printed on bolting silk, 
and furnished with the compliment: ot 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. The con- 
pany also distributed clothes brushes «1¢, 
after the meeting, mailed copies of the 
official convention photograph to eac!: of 
those who registered. 

The menu used at the banquet was fur- 
nished by the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co. The company also gave 
away pencils and a picture-book for the 
children, describing the adventures of 
Ceresota. 

The official programme, which was » r0- 
fusely illustrated with half-tone view of 
points of interest around Minnea} lis 
and one of the handsomest program nes 
ever used at a bakers’ gathering, 5 
furnished by the Century Milling <0. 
Minneapolis. 

In addition to supplying the official 
badges and the cars for the auto tors, 
the Washburn-Crosby Co. entertained the 
entire convention party at its offices ind 
laboratory. Frappe was served in the 
general offices after the party arrived 
from the auto trip. Each guest was «so 
furnished with a bag containing a num- 
ber of postal cards and souvenirs, in- 
cluding miniature loaves. Afterw: rds 
all were taken to the Washburn mills, 
where luncheon was served in the new 
cafeteria in the company’s utility build- 
ing. Upwards of 300 people were 
served. Guides were furnished to take 
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The Bakers Welcomed on Their Arrival at the Washburn-Crosby Mills by the Operatives’ Orchestra. 


bakers through the mills and explain 
the manufacture of Gold Medal flour. 

; (he Russell-Miller Milling Co. gave to 

h baker who registered at the Dun- 
ily Institute a handsome _leather- 
nd memorandum book and a silver 
neil, also little books of sanitary drink- 
cups, 

i lhe paper hats and caps worn at. the 
juet, which added much to the gen- 
color scheme, were furnished by the 
chmann Co. : 

Just 292 people sat down to the ban- 
, Wednesday evening. The hosts on 
occasion were a number of Minne- 

and interior northwestern millers, 
t companies and supply-houses. 

iuto trip was taken Tuesday after- 

iround the boulevard system and 

in Minneapolis. On Wednesday, 

was another auto trip to Lake Min- 
nka, 





CONVENTION NOTES 
even states were represented at the 
ing. 

e Fleischmann Co. had 12 represen- 
; at the meeting, headed by Fred 
larke, of Chicago. 

e speaker remarked that two-thirds 

he goods produced in the bakeshops 
he United States are other than 


C. Lewis, of Minneapolis, the new 
dent, entered the employ of Regan 
Minneapolis pioneer bakers, 33 


igo, 


k Faulds, of the Middleby-Marshall 
Co., and Frank C. Panuska, of the 
ird Oven Co., Chicago, were much 
lence. 

st Hohengarten, of St. Louis, 
\ formal presentation to John M. 
ey, of Chicago, of-a corncob pipe 

; package of tobacco. 
attendance by actual bakers, the 
tion established a record that will 
rd to beat. Exactly 214 bakers reg- 
(, together with about 80 supply 


nes A. Flaherty, of Covington, Ky., 


: the convention an excuse to pay 

= rst visit to Minneapolis and, inci- 
Q - lly, enjoy a well-earned vacation in 
i linnesota, 


vas a happy thought of E. A. Ahl- 

» Minneapolis manager of the Red 

Yeast & Products Co., to bring in a 

y of much-needed fans at the busi- 
Sessions, 

.\ number of bakers remained over 

the meeting to have a day’s fish- 

ing at Lake Minnetonka. W. F. Fletch- 
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er, the Minneapolis machinery man, took 
charge of the party. 

C. H. Van Cleef, of the American 
Diamalt Co., Cincinnati, was endeavoring 
to work interest in the coming conven- 
tion of the American Association of the 
Baking Industry at Atlantic City, and 
particularly in the meetings to be held 
there of the Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry. 

Rosert T. Bearry. 





Canadian Bakery Notes 

Toronto, Ont., Aug. 20.—Mark Bredin, 
president of the Canada Bread Co., Ltd., 
says that the annual report of the com- 
pany for the year ended on June 30 is 
now in course of preparation, and will 
be mailed to the shareholders early in 
September. During the year the com- 
pany took over the bakery firm of A. M. 
Ewing, Hamilton, Ont., and the output 
of that concern has practically been 
doubled since last October. A Toronto 
plant was also recently acquired, but is 
still being operated under the original 
name. With the ending of control, Mr. 
Bredin points out that bakers will op- 
erate under altered conditions. If the 
crop comes up to present indications, 
there should be a slump in the price of 
flour of $2@3 bbl—a fact that should 
materially affect bread sales and ulti- 
mately be reflected in the earnings of 
the company. 

NOTES 

Bake-Rite, Ltd., is opening a new 
store on Bloor Street, Toronto. 

The bakery of H. Cloutier, Ottawa, 
Ont., suffered a loss of $2,000 by fire. 

The Regal bakery, Truro, N. S., burned 
recently. This was the second fire suf- 
fered by Mr. Zinck in less than a year. 

The bakery of Wells & Son, Lindsay, 
Ont., burned recently. The loss was 
about $4,000. Two valuable ovens were 
completely destroyed. 

It is understood that Dwyer Bros., Mil- 
ford, N. B., whose bakery burned re- 
cently, have decided to rebuild in St. 
John, N. B. The new bakery will be an 
up-to-date concrete building. 

The Speirs-Parnell Baking Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg, recently celebrated the tenth 
anniversary of the founding of the com- 
pany. In-honor of the occasion bonuses 
were distributed to 150 employees who 
had been with the company six months or 
more. 

There is practically no demand in To- 
ronto for wrapped bread. One baker 
states that his company sells 25,000 loaves 
of unwrapped bread every day and only 


175 wrapped loaves. A wrapped loaf 
costs le more than unwrapped bread. 
Bakers say they are quite willing to 
wrap the bread, but their drivers cannot 
sell it. 

The Board of Commerce has issued its 
regular monthly report on the produc- 
tion and cost of bread in Canada for 
the month of June. Consumption showed 
an increase of 6 per cent over May, and 
the average yield of bread per barrel of 
flour was 264 lbs, a gain of 2 lbs. The 
average price of bread for that month 
was 12 9-10c per 24-0z loaf. 

A. H. Batrey. 





Loose- Wiles Picnic 

The Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Minneap- 
olis, held its annual picnic at Excelsior, 
Lake Minnetonka, Aug. 14. Five char- 
tered cars and a large number of auto- 
mobiles left for the lake at 9 a.m., with 
a very enthusiastic crowd of salesmen, 
factory and office people. 

In the morning an indoor ball game 
was played between the girls of the pack- 
ing department and the icing depart- 
ment, which was won by the former, who 
received a five-pound box of candy. In 
the afternoon there was a ball game be- 
tween the bakery and the salesmen, which 
was won by the former. The bakery boys 
received a fine box of cigars. The rest of 
the afternoon and evening was spent in 
games, races, bathing, boating and danc- 


ing, 





Hankey Baking Co. 


The large bakery of the Hankey Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., at Thompson and May 
streets, McKee’s Rocks, Pa., has been 
put in operation. It is housed in a mod- 
ern plant, built of brick and concrete, 
and well equipped with the latest appli- 
ances for the making of bread, cakes, etc. 

The offices, delivery and shipping de- 
partments and dressing-rooms are lo- 
cated on the first floor. All conveniences 
have been placed for the bakery force in 
the wash- and dressing-rooms, the bakers 
changing their clothing before entering 
the bakery proper. 

The second floor is to be used for the 
exclusive baking of bread. Three steam 
ovens, installed by the Standard Oven 
Co., are used. This department is well 
lighted and ventilated and equipped with 
icher-sivtine devices. One section of the 
third and top floor is devoted to flour- 
mixing, and the other is used for the 
cakeshop. A Hubbard oven is used in 
this department. 

The active heads of the company are 
practical men, and well known to the 
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(Note pavement on right made of discarded millstones.) 


baking industry in the Pittsburgh terri- 
tory. J. F. Hankey is president, E. A. 
Roehler treasurer, and L. J. Schumacher 
secretary. The company started business 
with seven auto delivery trucks. 

The Read Machinery Co. installed all 
the machinery used throughout the bak- 
ery. The plant represents an investment 
of $150,000, and will be under the super- 
vision of J. Butker, who has been en- 
gaged in the baking business for 32 
years. 





New York State Association 
A meeting of the convention and exhi- 
bition committee of the New York State 
Association of Master Bakers was held 
on Aug. 2, with Max Strasser, chairman, 
presiding. Joseph Mueller, secretary, re- 


ported that the spaces reserved for the ~ 


allied trades were rapidly being taken. 

A committee consisting of Charles 
Geisert, chairman, F. W. Meyer, vice- 
chairman, Adam Metz, treasurer, and 
Max Strasser, secretary, was appointed 
to arrange for the speakers and guests 
at the banquet on Wednesday evening, 
Oct. 6. EF. W. Meyer was instructed to 
supply the entertainment for the ban- 
quet. Max Strasser will be toastmaster. 

The entertainment committee has 
planned to invite all the past officers of 
the association to be guests at the ban- 
quet. 

The programme will be so arranged 
that some of the interesting talks will be 
given on Wednesday, the day that the 
New Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade 
meets, and others on Thursday, when the 
Retail Bakers’ Association of the East- 
ern States convenes. 





Going After Trade in the South 

The average retail baker would not 
believe that it would be profitable, or 
even possible, to carry on a mail-order 
bakery business. Because of the mail- 
order menace, many retail stores have 
inaugurated special mail-order depart- 
ments as the most successful means of 
meeting this competition, but the baker 
has no mail-order competition to contend 
with. Still, if it is possible to success- 
fully sell bakery products through the 
mail, there is no reason why the retail 
baker should not profit thereby as well 
as other merchants. 

In Atlanta, Ga., the White House Bak- 
ery Co. advertises a special service by 
mail, co-operating in this respect with 
several other Atlanta companies, retail- 
ers, who carry a full-page advertisement 
each week in one of the Atlanta papers 
soliciting mail-order business. The ad- 


ee 
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vertisement is headed “Shop by Mail,” 
and each merchant lists prices on special 
articles that can be purchased by mail. 
The White House bakery offers certain 
of its bakery products in this manner, 
principally cakes, cookies, etc., and a 
mail-order service on these products is 
being built up that is proving both profit- 
able and advantageous to its customers. 
It serves to bring the bakery as close 
to the customer as the nearest mailbox or 
the telephone, and the parcel post does 
the rest. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Dututn, Mrinn., Aug. 21.—Bread sales 
continue fairly good from the standpoint 
of both wholesale and retail bakers. Ac- 
cording to general reports, consumption 
and demand hold steady, with little or no 
sign of improvement or deflection. Great- 
er activity would probably be noted in 
business were prices lower, and the pub- 
lic buying and eating in larger quantities. 
In view of the better crop outlook, gen- 
eral interest and hope is centered in a 
possible price reduction for foodstuffs, 
all down the line, wheat and bread in- 
cluded. 

NOTES 

The American Bakery Co., capitalized 
at $50,000, has been incorporated by 
Ralph E. Parker, John Moir, Gviard 
Stewart and John Downie, of Duluth. 

A delegation of Duluth retail bakers 
were in attendance at the annual conven- 
tion of the Retail Bakers’ Association of 
America, held at Minneapolis last week. 

Mrs. M. M. Meldahl, Duluth, was 
awarded first prize, 1 bbl of Universal 
flour, in the Duluth Universal mill bread- 
baking contest. Four other prizes, one 
24-lb and three 49-lb sacks, were given 
other contestants. 

Retail bakers have difficulty in getting 
supplies of paper boxes for packing of 
pastry goods in counter sales. A _ short- 
age is holding prices on these goods high, 
and some bakers are charging the cost 
of same to the consumer on purchases. 
Others still have stocks bought at lower 
quotations, and as yet have not come to 
the point where they find it incumbent to 
exact extra pay from purchasers to cover 
this overhead expense item. 

On Aug. 5, the Federal System of 
Bakeries opened its new baking and cof- 
fee-shop at 406 West Superior Street, 
Duluth. H. A. Campbell, president of 
the Northwest Federal Corporation and 
Northwest regional director of the par- 
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ent organization, was here attending the 
opening, which is the twentieth shop to 
be installed by his company in the past 
year and a half. The coffee-shop oper- 
ated in conjunction with the bakeshop 
serves coffee, tea, sandwiches, French 
pastries and doughnuts, cinnamon rolls 
and coffee cakes. The most modern bak- 
ing equipment has been installed. The 
furnishings and decoration of the coffee- 
shop are very attractive. 
F. G. Carrson. 





Looks for Lower Prices 

Paul Schulze, president Schulze Bread 
Co., Chicago: General trade conditions 
around Chicago have been fair. No dis- 
position is evidenced to make heavy flour 
purchases. It is generally expected that 
prices will work lower—apparently more 
a question of transportation than of a 
supply of wheat. With adequate wheat 
transportation by railroads, would look 
for severe break in flour prices within a 
short time. With gradual reduction of 
flour stocks, there must be more or less 
buying soon. Unless the railroads do 
better than they have done in the last 
few months, about the present level of 
prices may be maintained for several 
months to come. I look for lower prices 
eventually on this crop. 





Western Pennsylvania Bakers 

The monthly meeting of the Western 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association was 
held recently at Pittsburgh. President 
Crider called the bakers’ attention to the 
action of the federal price committee, 
and said that in the future it will be 
necessary for all wrapped bread to bear 
a label or sticker with this notice: “This 
bread of standard weight required by 
Federal Price Committee, 1, 114, 2, 3, 4 
pounds.” No other weight will be per- 
mitted. 

He also pointed out that. the new 
bread-weight law was going to be rigidly 
enforced, but that the committee would 
give the bakers a reasonable time to have 
the required labels printed. 

A general discussion followed, showing 
that the bakers were unanimous in favor 
of the law being observed. Arrangements 
will be made to have the labels printed 
in large quantities and distributed among 
the bakers. Due announcement will be 
made of this in a formal letter to be sent 
out by the president as soon as the plans 
are worked out. 

Louis J. Baker, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Master Bakers’ Association, ad- 


dressed the meeting. He urged the bak- 
ers to greater co-operation and asked 
their support for a successful adminis- 
tration so that the 1921 convention, to 
be held at Scranton, might be one of the 
largest ever held by the state body. C. 
A. Bolen, Pittsburgh manager of the 
Fleischmann Co., presented Mr. Baker 
with a bouquet of roses. 

The coming national convention, to be 
held at Atlantic City, was discussed. 
President Crider urged the bakers to get 
busy at once, so that a large delegation 
from the western part of the state would 
be present. He stated that two Pullman 
cars had been chartered and, if neces- 
sary, more would be secured to accommo- 
date the crowd. A hotel at Atlantic City 
will be secured to quarter the entire 
Pittsburgh delegation. 

C. A. Bolen, of the Fleischmann Co., 
entertained the bakers with an excellent 
luncheon, 





Flour Sales Light 


E. Crosby & Co., Brattleboro, Vt: 
From our observation the bakers are 
purchasing in small quantities. It was 
impossible for them to anticipate their 
wants to any extent and thereby save on 
the freight rate. Nearly all have ad- 
vanced the price of bread, so they are 
not worrying relative to the price they 
are paying for flour. Later on there 
should be a fairly good trade with the 
bakers, but at present it is very quiet. 
The large baking concerns today are pur- 
chasing their flour through offices located 
in the West, and therefore the eastern 
wholesaler is not in touch with the larg- 
est bakers as in former times, although 
during times of congestions, car short- 
ages, etc., there are a few cars sold right 
along to bakers, even though they have 
their buyérs located elsewhere. 





New Jersey Bakers’ Board of Trade 

An executive meeting of the New Jer- 
sey Bakers’ Board of Trade was held on 
Aug. 7, for the purpose of making ar- 
rangements for the annual meeting. 
Among those present were Leonhard 
Metz, president; Adolph Lang, secre- 
tary; William Cordes, treasurer; Kasper 
Hufnagel and Hugo Schneider, Newark; 
Frank Saunders, Jersey City; Arthur 
Christman, Paterson; J. E. Miller, secre- 
tary New York State Association, and 
Rudolph Fries, Falk American Potato 
Flour Corporation. 

Mr. Miller invited the board to hold 


New Class in Baking at the American Institute of Baking, Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis 
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its annual meeting on the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the New York State As- 
sociation of Master Bakers, Oct. 4-7, in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, and 
pointed out the many advantages that 
would accrue from such a close co- 
operation between the two states. It was 
decided to hold the annual meeting 
Wednesday, Oct. 6, at the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, and to arrange matters so the 
New Jersey bakers could, after they had 
attended to their own affairs, participate 
in the convention of the New York State 
Association. It was further decided to 
hold the next meeting of the executive 
committee at Trenton, and send each 
baker in Mercer County an invitation t 
be present. 





Bakery Business Good 

M. Bredin, general manager Canad 
Bread Co., Ltd., Toronto, Ont: 

The volume of business has been good 
with the bakers in this territory durin; 
the summer months. Two reasons might 
be advanced for this, namely, a cool sum 
mer and the high price of potatoes. Bu 
while the volume of business has bee: 
good, — have not been so good. Thi 
last advance in flour took place on Ma: 
8, $1.65 per bbl, and there has been n 
advance in price of bread since then. 
believe there will be a break in bot! 
wheat and flour prices. Of course this i 
now in evidence on the wheat exchang: 
which opened on Aug. 18, being betwee 
$2.65 and $2.70 bu, with cash wheat : 
$2.73, which is a considerable drop fro: 
$3.15, the price since May 8. I beliey 
there may even be a further break thai 
this, but it will likely be governed, i: 
part at least, by transportation faciliti: 





Bread Prices Reduced 
Inpranapous, Inp., Aug. 21.—Follow 
ing two increases in the price of bre: 
baked in Huntington, the county seat o! 
Huntington County, the bakeries the 
reduced the retail price this week to 1 
and lic for 1-lb and 114-lb loaves, 1 
spectively. The price was _ increas 
about three weeks ago from llc and 1' 
to 12c and l7c. That action was fo 
lowed by the shipment of large quant 
ties of, bread from Fort Wayne by thre: 
bakeries, which undersold the local shop 
One big grocery firm sold the Fort 
Wayne bread at 1314c for a 11/4-lb loat 
Others sold the same-size loaf from that 
city for 15c and léc. 
Epwarp H. Zrecner 
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THE NEW WORLD 


(Continued from page 908.) 

That Dabor is uneducated, untrained, 
in parliamentary and business affairs is 
par no every day we live, by the nega- 
iive attitude it adopts in almost every 
conceivable matter excepting wage de- 

,ands; and until Labor attains to higher 

heres of education, we are likely to 
iave the same empty negative attitude, 

: in its place a stupid positive one, and 

u will agree that between these alter- 
nitives there is little choice. The brains 

Labor at present are stunted, or twist- 

out of the truth, and but little master- 

legislation or statesmanship may be 
ted from this quarter for a long 
abor, however, although inwardly re- 
cting higher training and education in 
ers, which may be, after all, but a 
se of class worship passed on by he- 
ity, has a mortal hatred of any one in 
own ranks aspiring to the higher 
hes of culture; such a person is a 
tor to the tenets of Labor, and the 
x and file soon let their opinions be 
wn. Labor, therefore, is its own 
my in many ways, and it is safe to say 
vould be of no account whatever but for 
force of numbers; but this power, 
ked by the improvement in ‘modern 

mentary education, is making Labor a 

ver to be reckoned with in the new 
yorld. 

i’urther, “as this power, because of a 

er elementary education, and because 
the natural evolution toward improve- 

it generally, has earned the respect 
the cultured classes, it is having much 
nore consideration as a consequence. 
sonally, I have been agreeably sur- 
ed at the attitude and the utterances 
employers toward the workers, at 
ctings of employers in our own busi- 

. and nothing but good can come 

m such an attitude, 

\t seems unfortunate that there is not 

ve sympathy between brawn and 

iins, because in the main the interests 

the same. I take it that the chief 

of man is happiness; now, to obtain 

icmporal happiness there must be, first, a 

vular source of income, but no man 

any right to expect that, unless he is 

pared to give something in return. 

lt is right here, at the very beginning of 

vs, that trouble commences. Man, as 

ule, wants more than he gets, and it 

ters not a jot whether the share is 

or the reverse, he wants more, and 

en when he gets more he continues, 
Oliver Twist, unsatisfied. 

ven should he be individually satis- 

. his union officials very soon show him 

: in error; it is their duty to do this. 

the present moment, then, he is treat- 

is if he were a bad boy, and he seems 

fo have earned such a comparison. A 

boy will do many things if you han- 

him the right way, and so will La- 

. though the way is not easy to find 

times; but he can play Old Harry with 

sir apple trees without eating many 
les himself, which is unfortunate. 

‘here are employers who think that 

| Should work cheaply in food-produc- 
trades, but I disagree entirely with 
opinion. Knowing the flour and 

d trade fairly well, I have no doubt 

* with cheap labor the benefit would 
directly to the. public, but the public 
no right to expect a man to work for 

| wages, which means a lower stand- 
of living, in order to provide cheap 

r or bread, The making of flour and 

| are most important industries, and 

se of the very importance of the 
ess should pay good wages; the mill- 

id baker should expect to be paid a 
equivalent to the muscular and 
energy and skill given in the 


] 


‘Vhat Labor has a right to expect in 

» new world, and to demand, is that 
energy should be skillfully directed 

' properly organized: it has a right to 
expect that its energy should be effective, 
that waste should be reduced to a 
mninum, And yet, curiously enough, 
this is the one thing that organized La- 
bor seems determined to fight by any 
means and at all times. Restricting the 
hours of labor without restricting the 
output, or, in other words, etting the 
greatest amount of work with the least 


expenditure of energy, ought to be the 
W orker s ideal, as it ought to be the ideal 
of the employer, because in that way a 
better return is got against energy spent, 
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s so produced must be cheaper, and 
the daily task less laborious. In fact, it 
seems that in this way, and with mechani- 
cal help, lies the future success of the 
worker’s ideal: to do as little work as 
possible, and get for it the most money 
possible. 

With mechanical appliances, as with 
other things, the employer has Labor 
against him. The worker, faced with the 
introduction of a machine which is going 
to displace him, cannot be expected to 
be very happy and interested in making 
it a success, and many bitter fights have 
taken place over this matter. Even now 
men generally resist, even if passively, 
and it may be assumed that whatever 
ultimate benefit to the world, we cannot 
expect the man to feel more than as a 
sacrifice in the matter, an unwilling sacri- 
fice we may be quite sure. 

Well may Labor ask, then, “What am 
I getting out of this wonderful new 
world?” But Labor really is getting a 
lot, and it will get a lot more if it knows 
how to behave itself properly. If it does 
not behave, the economic laws will assert 
their authority, an authority greater than 
the laws of mere man, and the result will 
be a period of tribulation and affliction. 

There are many problems asking for 
attention in this new world, but I will 
refer to one more only, education. I am 
afraid that the word is generally misun- 
derstood to mean what old-fashioned 
people used to call “book-learning,” and 
that a “good education” is too often tak- 
en to mean proficiency in academic 
knowledge of some series of arts, crafts, 
or sciences. The broader meaning, how- 
ever, is the kind of education necessary. 
Book-learning, of course, we must have, 
but if a person cannot bring the instruc- 
tion he receives from books into his daily 
life, then of what use is either the schol- 
ar or his education to his fellows? 

It is quite true that a person rs | get 
a great deal of happiness from a book, 
but it is true education that helps him to 
that happiness, and the pleasure in ab- 
sorbing learning is of little use to man- 
kind, to the world, unless we are able to 
part with some of it again in a mellowed 
form. In this new world, therefore, we 
must not only have more education, but 
it must be more practical. Of mere 
bookworms we will always have suf- 
ficient and to spare, but the man who can 
apply his learning to assist his natural 
wisdom is the man who will come out on 
top, and who will be beyond price to his 
fellows. It is common knowledge that a 
dunce at school often makes a most suc- 
cessful business man or skillful artisan, 
which means that there is something 
wrong with what is termed education at 
the present day. 

Education is not mere instruction, it 
is rather a learning‘ of different kinds of 
alphabets so that a man may read the 
words of any kind of problem, be it of 
art, of science, of morals, or of religion. 
True education, therefore, always makes 
the gentleman, because it points the way 
not merely in the propositions of busi- 
ness, but in the problems of life. The 
well-educated man will know exactly how 
to handle wheat and flour, and he will 
know how to buy and sell them; but he 
will also know how to behave like an 
honest man and a gentleman. Education 
is inseparable from gentleness and cul- 
ture and honesty, and commands re- 
spect accordingly. 

In this new world, as I have shown, we 
are faced by a faction of men bent upon 
securing the power to inflict their wills 
upon us; it may be a simple elimination 
of us as traders, or a scheme of national- 
ism whereby the business of the country 
shall be run by officials whose only claim 
to rule us is their abounding imperti- 
nence. But it may be possible that under 
their guidance we may attain to the 
millennium through unknown and un- 
charted seas. There are people, you 
know, who believe they could improve 
upon their Maker’s work, and we need 
never be surprised at the claims they 
make. 

Still, as I have pointed out, the level of 
wisdom of the individual in the new 
world that we would make for ourselves 
now is not less than it has been, and it is 
meet that after suffering should come 
not only comfort and contentment, but 
peace, hope and charity toward one an- 
other. But now, as ever, success in busi- 
ness and in living will come to the man 
who does things.. The making of a barrel 
of flour or a loaf of bread is a little 


thing, but little things done well are 
great things, therefore the least things 
are the greatest. 


TRADE CONDITIONS GOOD 


Bakers 





Enjoying Satisfactory Volume of 

Business—Lower Flour Prices 
Expected 

Jay Burns, president Jay Burns Bak- 
ing Co., Omaha, Neb: Trade conditions 
in this territory are generally satisfac- 
tory. The bakers seem to be enjoying a 
good volume of business, which is being 
turned at a normal profit. Personally 
I am not incliried to buy flour beyond 
current requirements. The recent sharp 
break in wheat would seem to indicate 
that in view of the crop prosects, to- 
gether with the carry-over of old wheat 
and the rather unexpectedly large yields 
in some of the European countries, the 
new level of prices should be distinctly 
lower than those prevailing last year. I 
look for a year of more or less violent 
fluctuations, due largely to transportation 
difficulties and the lack of control over 
European buying. Just now the Euro- 
pean war clouds seem to stimulate the 
market somewhat, and I believe, were 
they to clear away, prices would be quite 
sharply lowered. 

There seems to be some indication that 
present difficulties in securing cars for 
grain shipment may not find relief until 
after new railroad rates go into effect, 
hence the flow of grain from the South- 
west is not as large as it otherwise might 
be. Prices generally will continue high 
so long as volume of money and credit 
remains large, which would seem to indi- 
cate a year of continued prosperity for 
the bakers. 





CENTRAL STATES 

Co.umsus, Onto, Aug. 20.—Columbus 
bakers are still doing a very satisfactory 
business, and are generally well fixed on 
supplies of all kinds. There seems to be 
an abundant supply of sugar here, which 
has caused prices to decline considerably. 
One baker has a lot in store which cost 
him 27¢ lb, and he claims to have sugar 
offered him today at 16c. 

Some of the bakers bought flour 
enough to see them through to March, 
1921, when mills were quoting standard 
patents at $10.75, bulk, but most of 
them let these prices get away from them, 
and since the advance are staying away 
from flour entirely. The consensus of 
opinion among bakers is that the price 
will not stay up, and sooner or later 
they will be enabled to buy at the mini- 
mum quotation of Aug. 2 and 3, namely, 
$10.75, bulk. 

Kansas mills seem to have the edge on 
spring-wheat mills just now, as Kansas 
flour is being offered at a discount of $1 
bbl under spring. 

NOTES 

Charles Kaiser has purchased the pie 
bakery of Heim & Hosler, Columbus. 
Mr. Kaiser resigned his position with the 
Brenneman Baking Co., in whose employ 
he had been for 36 years. 

A meeting of the representative bak- 
ers of Ohio has been called for Sept. 1 
at the Chittenden Hotel, Columbus, to 
confer with John Pfeiffer, Ohio fair- 
price commissioner,. relative to the stand- 
ardization of the weight of the loaf of 
bread. 

Harry B. Apple, Columbus flour bro- 
ker, has opened a branch office at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, in the “Sherman Theatre 
Building, with O. A. Harenberg in 
charge. Mr. Harenberg was Sereantty in 
charge of the Columbus branch of the 
Washburn-Crosby Co. 





PHILADELPHIA 


PuitaperpHia, Pa., Aug. 21.—Bakers 
are not buying flour except to supply 
immediate requirements, as the erratic 
character of the market is such as to un- 
settle the confidence of buyers. 

There was a marked easing up of the 
sugar situation during the month, and 
bakers now are. able to secure ample 
supplies and at prices considerably under 
those recently prevailing. Purchases 
have been made around 18c Ib. 

There is a fair consumptive demand 
for bread, as at this season of the year 
the average housewife is disinclined to 
undergo the inconvenience of doing her 
own baking. There is always some in- 
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quiry for rye bread in this market, prin- 
cipally from the Jewish population, but 
this does not fluctuate with the seasons 
to the degree noticeable with wheat flour. 
Retail prices have undergone no ma- 
terial change during the month, being 
generally 10c for a 16-0z loaf, although 
the chain stores, which sell for cash and 
do not deliver, are 1c cheaper. . 


NOTES 

J. Q. Groves has chartered the Super- 

ior Baking Co., at Dubois, Pa., with 
25,000 capital. 

A charter has been obtained at Wil- 
mington, Del., for the Peoples’ ‘Bakeries, 
Inc., with an authorized capital of $200,- 
000, by W. F. O’Keefe, E. E. Aberle 
and S. L. Mackey, of Wilmington. 

Owing to the disappearance of George 
W. Bowers, president of the Bowers’ 
Baking Co., of Pottsville, Pa., work on 
a new $160,000 building has been tem- 
porarily called off until new plans are 
settled. There is no deficiency in Bow- 
ers’ accounts, and it is believed his ab- 
sence is due only to a nervous break- 
down, but the directors have partially de- 
cided to change the plans for the new 
building, which may be made a cold- 
storage house instead of a bakery. Bow- 
ers for years has been a leading business 
man, active in the Chamber of Commerce 
and the Retail Merchants’ Association. 

Samuet S. DantEts. 





Northwestern Bakery Notes 

C. McCorkle has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Frankfort, S. D. 

The White Bear, Minn., bakery has 
been bought by L. A. Thauwald. 

Stewart Procter has engaged in the 
baking business at Gilbert, Minn. 

Gardner & Johnson have opened an 
electric bakery at Knoxville, Iowa. 

The Model bakery, Belle Fourche, S. 
D., has been sold to F, C. Brunger. 

Frank Pain has opened the Grandma’s 
Doughnut Kitchen at Maquoketa, Iowa. 

George Lehman has sold the North- 
wood, Iowa, bakery to George Pappas. 

George Richard has sold his bakery at 
Browns Valley, Minn., to P. H. Weller. 

T. O. Haugan has bought a half inter- 
est in the Ideal bakery, Brookings, S. D. 

A bakery has been opened in the Olson 
Building, Enderlin, N. D. by Mr. Arndt. 

The U. S. bakery has been opened at 
Sixteenth and Clay streets, Dubuque, 
Iowa. 

The Union Bakery Co., Huron, S. D., 
has been organized, with $10,000 capital 
stock, and will open a bakery soon. 

Robert Haas, formerly with the Pine 
Street bakery, Davenport, Iowa, has .- 
bought the East Moline branch of the 
Peterson Bakery Co. 

Thieves entered the Federal bakery, 
724 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis, re- 
cently, and stole the cash register, con- 
taining about $50. They also hauled a 
considerable amount of bakery goods 
away in an automobile. 

J. B. Millard has been appointed re- 
ceiver for the Barker Bakeries Co., a 
Minnesota corporation which operates 
several bakeries in St. Paul. Mr. Millard 
was appointed on application of the at- 
torneys for the Tilden Produce Co., which 
holds a judgment for $2,285.97 against 
this concern. 





Bakery Incorporations 

Malden People’s Co-operative Bakery, 
Inc., Boston; capital stock, $10,000. 

Superior Baking Co., Dubois, Pa; capi- 
tal stock, $25,000. Incorporated by J. 
Q. Groves and others. 

Canarsie Baking Co., Brooklyn, N. Y; 
capital stock, $5,000. Incorporated by J. 
Berkowitz and others. 

Millstone Baking Co., Buffalo, N. Y; 
capital stock, $20,000. Incorporators: S. 
Serafin and others. 

N. R. Moss Co., Pittsburgh, Pa; capi- 
tal stock, $25,000. Incorporators: N. R. 
Moss, R. Heigerman, J. R. Davis. 

Progressive Baking Co., Canton, Ohio; 
capital stock, $50,000. Incorporators: W. 
Herburck, H. Nelius, C. B. Kellogg, D. 
Hall, P. B. Melchior. 

Housewives Bakery Co., Inc., Detroit, 
Mich; capital stock, $50,000. 

Makoff Bakery Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
capital stock, $25,000. Incorporators: B. 
D. Gordon, E. L. Mueller, J. M. Ulmer, 
A. J. Schanfaber, Joe Weise. 
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~A PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BAKERS 


In the year 1871 the late Dr. J. E. 
Siebel, Sr., established in the city of 
Chicago an analytical and chemical labo- 
ratory for research work. On that foun- 
dation has been built and developed the 
Siebel Institute of Technology, which is 
generally credited with being the largest 
private enterprise of its kind in the coun- 
try. In the intervening 49 years since 
its inception it has had a steady and 
gradual growth, and from it have gradu- 
ated many successful men who have 
made names for themselves in American 
baking circles. 

Dr. Siebel, the founder of the institute, 
was born in Hofkamp, near Wermelskir- 
chen, Germany, in 1845. He attended the 
Realgymnasium Hagen until 1862, and 
received the degree of Ph.D. from the 
University of Berlin in 1865. He came 
to America the same year, and entered 
the employ of Belcher’s Sugar Refining 
Co. as chief chemist, then one of the 
largest institutions of its kind in Chi- 
cago, 

In the capacity of analytical and 
forensic chemist Dr. Siebel served the 
county, board of public works and other 
municipal boards. He was also appoint- 
ed a professor in chemistry and physics 
of the Chicago High School. 

Up to the time of his death, which oc- 
curred Dec. 20, 1919, he was in close 
touch with many scientific organizations, 
and in the year 1910 was honored with 
a fellowship in the American. Association 
for the Advancement of Science. He 
was also known as a contributor to sev- 
eral scientific and industrial publications. 

Frederick P. Siebel, one of the five 
sons of Dr. J. E. Siebel, Sr., is the pres- 
ent head of the institute. With the de- 
velopment and growing interest in tech- 
nical research work, the institute has 
made rapid strides within the past few 
years. In 1893 it was moved to its pres- 
ent location at 960 Montana Street, Chi- 
cago. From time to time it has been en- 
larged, adjoining buildings absorbed and 
the facilities increased, until now it oc- 
cupies the premises extending from 958 
to 966 Montana Street. 

In the fall of 1901 a complete school 
course was inaugurated, covering the 
theoretical and practical education of 


men engaged in the fermentation indus- 
tries. The success and worth of the 
school have in a large measure been due 
to methods distinctly characteristic of 
the Siebel Institute. It has adopted a 
well-worked-out plan of intensified train- 
ing, and individual attention is given to 
students. A three months’ resident 
course in scientific baking and milling is 
conducted three times annually, the 
courses beginning in January, April and 
September of each year. 

As an auxiliary to the regular resident 
course, the institute has inaugurated a 
home study course in scientific milling, 
so that the benefits of technical educa- 
tion might be reaped by those who were 
not in a position to attend the regular 
resident course. This course may be 
taken by men with practically no previ- 
ous schooling, at a very nominal cost. 

One of the features of the Siebel labo- 
ratories is that they will handle any 
quantity of work, no amount being either 
too small or too large. None but expert 
graduate analysts are employed, and 
nothing but standard apparatus is used, 
which insures uniform service and accu- 
racy to the patrons. 

The bacteriological laboratories are 
also well equipped to perform work 
along bacteriological lines. The volume 
of work which this department is called 
upon to do is really surprising, and the 
institute is noted for the accuracy and 
speed of its work as well as the guar- 
anty which accompanies such analyses. 

The research department is now inves- 
tigating several new and improved meth- 
ods of operation in baking and milling. 
It is also conducting experiments to see 
if it cannot discover some real substi- 
tutes of merit to take the place of high- 
priced raw materials now being used in 
the bakeshop. 

Perhaps the greatest activity of the 
institute known to millers and bakers is 
the industrial engineering department 
under which the station service work is 
carried on. Under the direction of high- 
ly trained engineers and business execu- 
tives, manufacturing difficulties of the 
industry are solved. Manufacturing 
plants are inspected and expert counsel 
service is rendered with reference to the 





purchase and layout of equipment, ar- 
rangement of plants for utmost efficiency 
and perfecting the plant management in 
operation, not overlooking quality and 
uniformity of product. 

Visitors are welcomed at all times to 
the institute. Some idea as to its size 
and the completeness of its equipment 
can be gained from the accompanying 
illustrations. 

The men at the head of the Siebel In- 
stitute of Technology argue that, by se- 
curing a thorough technical training in 
the fundamental principles underlying 
the art of baking, the progressive baker 
will acquire a far greater knowledge of 
the finer points of his trade, increase his 
efficiency, improve his working methods 
and learn how to do things right in the 
right way. To do this they impart to the 
student knowledge on theoretical points, 
and then show him how to apply this 
technical training to everyday practical 
shop conditions. This gives the student 
confidence in himself. It teaches him to 
think, understand what he is doing, why 
he is doing it and shows him how to 
apply this knowledge in his daily work. 

The institute also aims to give an in- 
tensive training in preparation for ex- 
ecutive work. The object is to provide 
a short course for bakers occupying, or 
who desire to occupy, positions of au- 
thority and responsibility. 

Frequent excursions during the courses 
are arranged for the benefit of students, 
with the object in view of combining 
theoretical and practical operations at 
the institute with the broader ones of 
the bakery. The very best, up-to-date 
and most progressive bakeries in Chicago 
and vicinity are visited at regular inter- 
vals. Observations which are made on 
these excursions are discussed in the 
classroom in a general way, in order to 
bring out their respective merits. 

Part of the equipment of the Siebel 
Institute is a very complete model bak- 
ery. The work in it is conducted along 
the same lines as in any modern shop. 
All in all, the student is given practical 
training to fit him for his lifework. 

A feature that should not be over- 
looked is that graduation does not ter- 
minate the relations of the student with 
the school. There is a well-organized 
alumni association which meets regularly 
at stated intervals, and of which every 
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Students at Work in the Bakery in the Siebel Institute 
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graduate automatically becomes a mem- 
ber. 
Rosert T. Bearry, 





Pittsburgh Retail Bakers 

About 40 members attended the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the Pittsburgh 
(Pa.) Retail. Bakers’ Association, which 
was presided over by President W. C 
Barth. 

The bakers agreed to close their store: 
on Wednesday afternoons during th: 
month of August. It was also decided 
to place tags or labels on all bread, desig 
nating the weight, as requested by the 
federal fair-price committee. Mr. Bart! 
stated that he had made arrangements tv 
secure a sufficient supply of labels. 


NEWS FROM WASHINGTON 


Baking Business Less Active—Bread Prices 
Unchanged—Sugar More Plentiful 
and Prices Lower 


Wasurinoton, D. C., Aug. 21.—During 
the season of hot weather the bak 
ing business has dropped off, althoug) 
still fairly satisfactory. Prices have not 
varied to any extent and, while bakers 
say profits are not great, they are noi 
working at a loss, and are inclined to fec] 
optimistic over the outlook. The labor 
situation remains unchanged, and there is 
no agitation at present. There is, how- 
ever, a slight shortage of labor, due to 
the vacation period. 

Bread prices show no change over 
those in effect a month ago. Labor costs 
continue high and, although flour prices 
show a decline, the decrease in prices ot 
raw materials is not sufficient to offset 
the advance granted a few months ago to 
bakery workers. Bakers say there is no 
indication of a lowering in bread prices. 

Sugar prices are doomed for a slump, 
according to Charles Meyers, of the Old 
Dutch Market Co. Grocers bought up 
large quantities at about 24c, thinking 
lower prices were not coming until very 
late. Now it is selling at 18@2lc. He 
says he wouldn’t be surprised to sce 
even 16c sugar in 60 days, and plenty 
of it. 

There is plenty of sugar on hand, and 
little danger of a famine this winter. 
Supply houses and sugar jobbers are 
selling the baking trade at 1914c. Where 
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buyers are interested in a round lot, this 
price can be shaded, Some of the gro- 
cers and bakers have contracted for sup- 
plies to be delivered in September, at 


prices which do not indicate any further 
decline. 

lhe flour market has been more or less 
demoralized the past month, owing to 


the crash in cash wheat. Prices have 
been on the decline and, as no one knows 
just what flour is worth, there is a ten- 
dency to await developments, Some of 
the largest mills in the Southwest, which 
have been holding prices comparatively 
steady of late, are offering freely at re- 
duced figures. The larger buyers ap- 
pear to be well supplied for the time 
being, and as many have flour still in 
transit purchased some time ago, they 
prefer to take the chance of buying later 
it higher figures rather than purchase 
now and have the market decline. 

rhe trade is being well supplied by ar- 


rivals bought months ago, and flour is 
uso coming through with considerable 
promptness, which has in some cases cut 


down intended purchases. Demand was 
mostly for short patent and _ straight, 
spring, hard winter and soft winter. 
Sellers of flour in the Washington dis- 
trict have found business quiet for the 
last few weeks, although prices show a 
decline of 50e@$1 bbl from a month ago. 
Virtually all of the flour being sold is 
for immediate needs or to fill temporary 
requirements. Some of the local job- 
bers selling the small baking trade have 
good-sized quantities of high-priced flour 
on hand and rolling which they are try- 
ing to unload at reduced prices or at a 
price which they approximately paid for 
it, plus their hauling charges, but they 


find business dull. Mills maintaining 
stocks here are quoting the same brand 
at 70c@$1 bbl less than jobbers. 

Demand for powdered buttermilk is 
not as active as a few weeks ago, the trade 
here saying a falling off in demand is 
usual at this season of the year. The 


supply is fairly liberal and prices show 
ho important change, being quoted at 20c 
lb. Prices of skim milk are stronger. 
Sellers are quoting at 26@27c lb, against 
24@26¢ a month ago, Supplies are plen- 
tiful, and demand falling off. A de- 
cline in prices of albumen is shown from 
° month ago, it now being quoted at 85@ 
90c lb, against $1@1.05 a few weeks ago. 
The demand is not active. 

There is little call for nuts at this time 
of the year, and the volume of business 
is small. The transportation situation 
has prevented a free movement of this 
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stock. The market continues steady, and 
no important changes have been recorded 
in price. 

Raisins are in light supply, and it is 
said that, if a greater supply were avail- 
able, business would be good. There is 
a fair demand for currants, and prices 
are without important change. Apricots 
are scarce, but stock which is available 
does not seem to meet with a good call. 
Peaches have been in light demand and, 
although some price concessions were 
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made in an effort to stimulate business, 
no great volume resulted. 
NOTES 

M. F. McHenry, supervisor of the 
Fleischmann Co., spent a week here last 
month at the local office, looking after 
affairs during the absence of the local 
manager, Robert Devault, who was away 
on a vacation. 

E. Gundersheimer & Sons, 516 Sec- 
ond Street N.W., cake-bakers, closed 
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their plant during the second week in 
August, giving their employees a week’s 
vacation with pay, and at the same time 
the plant was given a general overhaul- 
ing. 

Mrs, James B. Young, daughter of C. 
E. Clifton, head of C. E. Clifton & Co., 
millers’ agents, jobbers, brokers and ex- 
porters, Alexandria, Va., Baltimore and 
Washington, with her husband, sailed for 
Venice, Italy, early in the month, where 
Mr. Young is connected with the United 
States consulate. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Employing Bakers’ Association was. at- 
tended by 30 members. The meeting was 
preceded by a chicken dinner, President 
Albert Schulteis presided. Charles 
Schmidt and Duane Rice, of the Rice- 
Schmidt Baking Co., with their manager, 
J. S. Gardner, were elected to member- 
ship. The resignation of Henry E. Mil- 
ford, secretary of the association, who 
has gone to Poughkeepsie, N. Y., to en- 
gage in business for himself, was accept- 
ed, and J. S. Gardner was elected to 
fill the vacancy. There will be no meet- 
ing in September. The association plans 
to send a big delegation to the national 
convention at Atlantic City. 

W. M. Galt Mish, formerly Virginia 
and Carolina representative for Chapin 
& Co., Chicago, is now associated with 
Vernon M. Green & Co., millers’ agents, 
jobbers and brokers, with offices in the 
Hibbs Building, in the capacity of secre- 
tary and treasurer of the company. Mr. 
Mish formerly was connected with the 
Osakis (Minn.) Milling Co., Great North- 
ern Flour Mills Co., St. Cloud, Minn., 
and the Williamson Milling Co., Clay 
Center, Kansas. Green & Co. have em- 
barked in the flour business, making a 
specialty of the baking trade, which will 
be in charge of Mr. Mish. They have 
taken on the account of the Claro Mill- 
ing Co., Waseca, Minn., and the Enid 
(Okla.) Milling Co. 

J. Harry Wooxrince. 





Government Takes Spanish Mills 


A press report from Madrid states that 
customs officials have been instructed by 
a royal order issued by the ministry of 
finance to take possession of flour mills, 
which the government will in future con- 
trol in order that flour may be properly 
distributed throughout the country. 
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Standard Weights Discussed by Jay Burns and Horace W. Crider—Boost 
for the American Institute—Semiannual Meeting at Columbus 


The Ohio Association of the Baking 
Industry held its semiannual convention 
at Columbus, July 27-28. The attend- 
ance was not up to previous meetings, 
but the programme proved to be most 
interesting. 

George W. Bollinger, president, pre- 
sided. O. Moore, city clerk, welcomed 
the bakers to Columbus, in the absence 
of the mayor. Response was made by 
Fred. D. Pfenning, Columbus. President 
Bollinger in opening the meeting urged 
the bakers to greater co-operation. He 
said that in most every city there was 
price-cutting, discounts were being given 
and that sharp practices were being re- 
sorted to, disorganizing the baking in- 
dustry, due mainly to the lack of co- 
operation. He also asked the bakers to 
secure new members for the state asso- 
ciation. 

STANDARD WEIGHTS—CON 


Standard weights for bread was the 
main topic discussed at the sessions. Jay 
Burns, of Omaha, Neb., gave a forceful 
talk against standard weights. The sub- 
stance of his address was about the same 
as that presented by him at several east- 
ern bakers’ conventions. Mr. Burns also 
stated that there was only one other 
question which the bakers of the country 
were interested in that surpasses the 
standard weight question, and that is the 
American Institute of Baking. 

He regretted very much to have found 
in some quarters a disposition that these 
two questions were in some way linked 
up. He said that the American Institute 
was the greatest project the bakers had 
ever conceived. It is a thing the bakers 
ought to put over in the interests of the 
iatestry, He hoped that the bakers all 
over the country would look at it with 
a big, broad vision and give it the sup- 
port it deserves. 


STANDARD WEIGHTS—PRO 


Horace W. Crider, ex-president of the 
Pennsylvania Association of the Baking 
Industry, gave a splendid address in fa- 
vor of standard weights. He spoke in 
part as follows: In Pittsburgh, as is well 


known, before the war, during the war 
and since the war, bread has been sold 
by standard weight voluntarily, and the 
bakers intend to continue doing so. 
Eighty per cent of the bread baked in 
that city and vicinity by 20 per cent of 
the bakers is by standard weight; the 
other 20 per cent is baked by the other 80 
per cent of the bakers. 


The most successful bakers, he stated, _ 


are those baking standard weight bread. 
All the improvement and enlarging of 
plants at this time, running into millions 
of dollars, is being done by bakers bak- 
ing standard weight bread. These bak- 
ers are the leaders in their respective 
communities. Why? Because the public 
and press are with them. 

The bakers of Pittsburgh are on the 
square with four No’s. No exchange, to 
exchange is wasteful; no discounts, giv- 
ing discount is unfair competition; no 
premiums, giving premiums are fake “in- 
ducements; no weight variations, weight 
variation is practicing deception. 

The reasons he gave for advocating 
standard weight of bread are: because it 
is right, because it is just, because it is 
equitable. It is right, he stated, because 
it gives no unfair advantage, all are on 
an equal footing. It is just because the 
consumer is getting what she is entitled 
to when she buys a loaf of bread. It is 
equitable because she is receiving in ex- 
change just what she is paying, full 
weight for honest money. 

He said the bakers have no more right 
to skimp an ounce of weight off the loaf 
than she has to file a fraction of an 
ounce off the money she gives them in 
exchange. If the baker says he has right 
to cut weight, then every time he makes 
a reduction in the price of a loaf and 
placards it in large, bold figures, why 
doesn’t he also placard the ounce reduc- 
tion in the same bold figures; or if, in 
the advancing prices of raw material, the 
baker feels he does not want to advance 
the price of bread for fear he might 
lose busines, why isn’t he honest with the 
consumers and tell them when he adver- 
tises that he is not going to raise the 


price, but, instead, he will take off a few 
ounces? What happens? The other bak- 
er raises his price and does not change 
his weight, but in the eyes of the public 
he is profiteering. The first baker gets 
the business because he is practicing de- 
ception; the other baker loses it because 
he is honest. Now, with standard weight, 
both bakers raise the price, but the loaf 
would always remain uniform weight. 

The baking industry today is the eighth 
industry in the country, he stated, and 
the worst to follow the market. The mar- 
ket is no more followed by the bakers 
than if there were no market to follow. 
The argument is advanced all over the 
country that bread is sold too cheap. 
Who sells it to the public? The same 
man that complains of bread being sold 
too cheap is the man that causes it to 
be sold below par, the baker. 

Bread today is the only article pro- 
duced that does not have some basic rule 
to govern its sale, and it is the only arti- 
cle produced that causes more dissention 
within the ranks of its own industry 
than any other finished product in the 
civilized world. Price cannot be made 
uniform, quality cannot be made uni- 
form, but weight can be made uniform. 
He said he would not expect any baker 
to adopt standard weight in any city un- 
less all bakers did the same, and even 
then a baker with quality bread could 
get away with it better than without it 
if he would advertise the fact that it was 
standard weight, because weight will al- 
ways win. 

* * 

After these talks, several members ex- 
pressed themselves, after which F. D. 
Pfenning moved that this question be 
tabled until the meeting the following 
day. This was carried. Mr. Pfenning 
then spoke on behalf of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association, 
and told of the plans for the coming ex- 
hibit at Atlantic City. He urged all 
bakers to arrange their plans so that they 


‘could take in the greatest convention 


ever held. In the evening a banquet and 
cabaret show were given at the Chitten- 
den Hotel. 

At the Wednesday morning session 
John Pfeiffer, of the Ohio fair-price 
commission, advocated standard weights 
for bread. He said that the commission 
anticipated issuing orders to the bakers 
of Ohio to manufacture 1-lb, 114-Ib and 
2-lb loaves of bread, and also notifying 
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bakers outside of Ohio, who ship bread 
into that state, to co-operate and com 
ply with their rulings. He said he aimed 
to give the bakers a square deal, and hy 
wanted the people of Ohio to get th 
best bread and service that the baker 
could render at a fair price. 


SELL MORE BREAD 

R, J. Witt, of the Fleischmann Co 
made an address on “Sell More Bread. 
He said in part as follows: The bake 
has for his product one great asset, ; 
universal market. Every man, woman an 
child eats bread. Any arguments use: 
must be aimed to appeal to men, wom 
en and children, or some selected grou 
of them. The baker has competitors fo 
his product. They are the women wh 
bake at home, the other foods now eate 
in place of bread, and the competing fe 
low-baker. Of these the fellow-baker 
the most insignificant. He urged tl 
bakers to advertise, to make their bak 
eries, their wagons, sales-people, an 
products so attractive that people wi 
gladly buy their goods. 

In the afternoon the entire delegatio 
was entertained by Mr. Bollinger at h 
residence at Marblecliff. A lunche 
was served. 

NOTES 

Flour-brokers attending were John 
Sherriff, Toledo, W. H. Holaday, Colun 
bus, H. A. Sprigg, Jesse C. Stewart Co 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Marion bakers attended the conve 
tion in a body, and were determined 
stop any attempt to pass favorably « 
the standard weight question. 

F. A. Ruenitz, of the Springfie! 
(Minn.) Milling Co., stopped over to a 
tend the convention. While here he mac 
arrangements with Homer Shough 
represent his company in Ohio. Myr. 
Shough was formerly with the Krun 
Milling Co. 

The Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ul 
Minn., was represented by F. R. Wheel: 
and E. N. Ertley. Mr. Wheeler, form: 
ly secretary of the Ohio Association 
the Baking Industry, succeeds E. 
Mitchell, who went to Philadelphia Ji 
1 to take charge of the company’s offic 
there. 

Among the supply men present w 
O. W. Gassor, the International ( 
Baltimore; A. N. Apple, the Eflor 
Sugar Co., Cincinnati; C. S. Hurst, | 
J. H. Day Co., Columbus; L. W. Har 
Jaburg Bros., New York City; W. 
Butler, E. Katzinger Co., Chicago; W. 
Keating, C. A. Fischer, A. E. Lowe, J. 
Wallace, the Fleischmann Co., Cin 
nati; J. J. Horn, G. Ludwigs, J. 
Dowell, the Liberty Yeast Corporati 
New -York City; A. Katzenberg, Un 
Wrapping Machine Co., Joliet, Ill; H. \ 
Wemstren, Malt-Diastase Co., New Y: 
City. 

Mill representatives attending were 
P. McLaughlin, Krumm Milling Co., ‘ 
lumbus; F. G. Wellinghoff, Kehlor Flour 
Mills Co., St. Louis; A. W. Baehn, Moses 
Bros. Mills, Great Bend, Kansas; W. A 
Fuerst, Empire Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
F. B. Miller, Leavenworth (Kansas) Mi!!- 
ing Co; C. E. Roberts, Red Wing (Minu.) 
Milling Co; H. H. Wurtz, F. F. Felkn«r, 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapo 
H. G. Spear, Mid-West Flour Mills (»., 
Columbus; A. W. Steurnon, Robinson 
Milling Co. Salina, Kansas; R. )). 
Sparks, Sparks Milling Co., Alton, |'!; 
A. L. Makley, Big Diamond Mills (»., 
Minneapolis; E. J. Quinn, H. W. P: 
ers, W. W. Cavana, Washburn-Cro:!)\ 
Co., Minneapolis; A. W. Eastman, Wiilis 
Norton & Co., Topeka, Kansas; L. 3. 
Eller, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., K:n- 
sas City; H. W. Colvin, Bay State Mill- 
ing Co., Winona, Minn; W. F. Ste 
Ladish Milling Co. Milwaukee; 
Hutchinson, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Ro! ‘er 
Mills Co; H. N. Welton, Hubbard M 
ing Co., Mankato, Minn; H. M. Pinn 
Sheffield-King Milling Co., Minneapolis; 
W. S. Weiswonger, Kaull Milling ‘ 
Kansas City; J. N. Lipford, New Pra 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill Co; George Boye, 
Abilene (Kansas) Flour Mills Co. 





Natchez (Miss.) Baking Co. 
Among the changes made to the pl«nt 
of the Natchez (Miss.) Baking Co. is ‘he 
establishment of offices and the account- 
ing department on the second floor, ‘he 
addition of several new departments, in- 
creasing the size of the building, and the 
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cement of practically all of the old 
hinery with that of the newest type. 
new equipment includes a divider, 
nding-up machine, molder, flour- 
lling outfit, with automatic scales 
hopper. Cake-mixing and cooky ma- 
ery have been installed. The interior 
he plant has been painted, and all 
; and windows screened. 





TRADE AT BALTIMORE 


Baking Business Good—Labor Situation Im- 
proving—Shortage of Supplies 
—Flour Quiet 


rimoreE, Mp., Aug. 21.—Baltimore 
s report a good demand for bread 
weet goods, while the soda foun- 
ice-cream and confectionery de- 
ments of the retailers are all doing 
Wholesalers are complaining about 
gh price and shortage of fuel coal, 
those who use gas are expecting 
le next winter, as consumers, in an 
t to save high-priced coal, will prob- 
lemand more gas than can be sup- 


labor situation, as a whole, is easi- 
n for some months. It is consid- 
ortunate that, at a time when ‘the 
| for bread and other bakers’ 
s at the peak, the labor situation 
iewhat easier. Workers are more 
| to stick to their jobs. There is 
left to be desired, however, for it 
edingly difficult to get apprentices 
baking trade. 
uction costs in many cases are 
than ever, while the income from 
relatively no larger. High wages 
d, in order that workers may be 
d. Materials and ingredients of 
ds are still very dear, although 
the summer months most com- 
ies used by bakers should decline. 
baking trade still is handicapped 
'rtage of supplies and transpor- 
difficulties. Sugar is the biggest 
m, and its high price necessarily 
ed its customary use and forced 
\jority of bakers to turn to sub- 
for sweetening. Other bakers’ 
supplies, such as nuts, raisins, fruits and 
ts, are also high and scarce. 
‘in sharp contrast to the acute shortage 
of sugar which the city has experienced 
during the readjustment period, there is 





a glut of it at present. “A temporary 
glut” is what the large wholesale grocers 
call it, likely to be followed, they say, by 
another acute famine in the interim be- 
tween consumption of present stocks and 
arrival of New Orleans beet sugar on 
the market. 

The present oversupply of stock in Bal- 
timore, it is pointed out by the whole- 
salers, is due to the fact that retailers, 
wholesalers and jobbers placed heavy 
orders for foreign sugars when the short- 
age was at its climax. In most instances, 
it is said, they ordered more than they 
actually expected to get. The worst part 
of the situation to the trade is that the 
sugar was bought at the high-price level. 

Flour is showing some weakness and, 
while this might be looked upon as a 
favorable indication, the opinion of one 
large bakery manager here is that this 
will not effect any material change in the 
selling price of bakery commodities. 
Stocks in bakers’ warehouses here are 
much smaller than for many months, due 
to curtailed deliveries from western mills. 
Bakers are buying cautiously, apparently 
thinking that values will soon recede to 
some extent. This belief, however, is 
not held by flour dealers, who have re- 
peatedly advised bakers to buy further 
ahead of their needs. Millers have pur- 
sued a conservative course, pending the 
reinstatement of option trading, and any 
inclination on the part: of bakers to 
speculate has been effectively checked by 
the disinclination of millers to sell be- 
yond a 30-day limit. 


MARYLAND BAKERS MEET 


The monthly meeting of the Maryland 
Association of the Baking Industry was 
held on Aug, 4, at Arion Park, attended 
by about 60 members. After disposing 
of the usual routine business, Henry R. 
Thomas, secretary of the executive com- 
mittee, made his report. Secretary Hen- 
ry’ Benner reported that the “Eat More 
Bread Campaign” had been brought to a 
close, with all bills paid and a balance 
on hand of $134.27. It was agreed to 
turn the balance of the funds over to 
the association’s treasury. 

Five new members were then admitted 
to membership, after which P. A. Grill, 
attorney for the organization, spoke on 
“Why Every Baker Should Attend His 
Convention,” at the same time reviewing 
the work accomplished at the recent as- 
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sociation convention. Mr. Grill drew il- 
lustrations and explained to the members 
the good to be accomplished by going to 
their conventions. 

Standard weights next came in for an- 
other discussion, and the subject was laid 
over until the next meeting, to be held 
Sept. 1 at the Rennert Hotel. -President 
Muhly appointed J. H. Woolridge to 
make arrangements to procure speakers 
for this meeting and get up a programme 
containing et least two speakers for and 
against standard weights. The Mary- 
land bakers will take some action on 
standard weights at the September meet- 
ing. 

NOTES 

Jacob Rossner, for 47 years engaged 
in the baking business at Hagerstown, 
has sold to the Hershey Creamery Co., of 
Chambersburg, Pa., which will continue 
the business. 

Miss Pauline Sklar, secretary of the 
Atlantic Flour Co., 612 Water Street, has 
resigned her position, and will be mar- 
ried this fall to Samuel Caplan, of the 
firm of Caplan Sons’ Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
wholesale grocers, bakers and flour mer- 
chants. 

A. J. Will, vice-president and manager 
of the August Maag Co., entertained the 
executive committee and a-party of bak- 
ers from the Maryland Association of 
the Baking Industry at his country home 
on July 29. After a short business ses- 
sion, the afternoon and evening were 
spent in having a good time, with an ex- 
cellent dinner being provided by the host. 

George E. Muhly, president of the Po- 
tomac States Association of the Baking 
Industry, is spending about $30,000 in 
rebuilding his bakery, at 1115 South 
Charles Street. The two brick houses in 
the rear of the plant have been razed, 
and this space added to the plant. A 
large fireproof warehouse is being erect- 
ed -to house the refrigerating plant. 
There will be a new packing and shipping 
room, two steam bread ovens and other 
new machinery included in the improve- 
ments. J. Harry Woorrince. 





An Up-to-date Bakery 
After 22 years in one location, N. J. 
Hardy, doing a successful baking busi- 
ness at Arlington, Mass., is moving his 
shop to a new location near by. All new 
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equipment will be installed, consisting 
of an oven, flour-handling outfit, dough 
mixer, divider, cake mixer and bread- 
wrapping machinery. An ice cream plant 
will be built in connection with the bak- 
ery, and sanitary appliances will be used 
throughout the establishment. 

Mr. Hardy bought the Pattee estate 35 
years ago, succeeding to the business of 
the old Cotton bakery, which dated from 
colonial times. It was one of the oldest 
cracker bakeries in Massachusetts, and 
for many years held an enviable reputa- 
tion in Middlesex County and eastern 
Massachusetts. Mr. Hardy was assistant 
bakery representative on the Middlesex 
County food administration. He has 
been president of the Arlington Board 
of Trade and prominent in town and 
county affairs. For 15 years he was 
president of the Middlesex Sportsmen’s 
Association, which has a membership of 
over 1,300. 





A Model Bakery Law 


The act regulating bakeries and bakery 
products recently passed by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature, and which became 
effective Aug. 3, should be carefully 
studied by every progressive baker. It 
is the high-water mark of practical food 
control. The Massachusetts baker who 
operates under its stringent provisions 
works under ideal sanitary conditions, 
and has the satisfaction of knowing that 
the products of his bakery have earned 
the approval of the health authorities and 
merit the faith of every consumer. 

Bakery regulation is as old as history. 
The baker has always been regulated, but 
until recently he has had but little to say 
as to how he should be regulated. The 
Massachusetts law sets up a definite 
standard. It is the baker’s own law; it is 
placed upon the statute-books because he 
asked for it. The regulations which have 
been passed under the law are the result 
of conferences of health authorities and 
officials of the baking industry; and be- 
cause the bakers worked for the passage 
of the bill and had much to do in drafting 
the regulations under which the law will 
be enforced, they know that it is a fair 
law and that it will help their industry 
while, at the same time, it provides pro- 
tection against bad bakery practice to 
the consumer. 

The act sets up definite standards for 
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bakery construction. It requires proper 
draining, lighting and ventilation. It 
takes the bakery out of the cellar and 
puts it above ground in the clear light of 
day. It fills the shop with windows, and 
requires adequate plumbing, washrooms 
and toilets. Suitable rooms are provided 
for the changing of wearing apparel, and 
these rooms must be kept clean. The too 
common practice of keeping cats around 
the bakery is forbidden, for the law says 
“no animals or fowls shall be kept in or 
permitted to enter any bakery.” Under 
this section, dogs that accompany patrons 
to the salesroom cannot enter the build- 
ing. The legislators also had in mind the 
necessity for building and operating bak- 
eries so that rodents and vermin must 
find their homes elsewhere. 

The law follows the general trend of 
sanitary health regulations in respect to 
the health of employees. It authorizes 
the health officials to require any person 
who may wish to work in a bakery to 
submit to a thorough examination to de- 
termine whether or not he is a fit person 
to handle food. Hereafter, persons who 
work in bakeries in Massachusetts are in 
a different class from employees in other 
establishments. They wear the white 
badge of healthfulness; they are physical- 
ly clean, and their freedom from disease 
is certified to by the fact that they are 
bakers. 

The old practice of returning stale 
loaves, which endured for years but was 
abolished under the rules of the Food 
Administration, and with the close of the 
war resumed by too many weak-backed 
bakers, is made illegal. Under certain 
conditions, where waste might result 
from the accumulation of unsold stocks 
of wholesome bakery products, the health 
authorities may establish exemptions. 
The law provides that bread shall be sold 
in units of 16 and 24 oz, or multiples of 
a pound, and requires the wrapped loaf 
to be labeled with its weight. The un- 
wrapped loaf must also be labeled, either 
by a sticker or by a pan impression. 
Reasonable tolerances for weight varia- 
tions are set up by the director of stand- 
ards of the state. 

One of the valuable provisions of the 
law is the requirement that no new bak- 
ery may be established in a community 
until the state board of health has ap- 
proved the plans and equipment. Here- 
after, the man who proposes to enter the 
baking business must have a suitable 


-place in which to operate, and if, when 


he opens his bakery, he cannot operate 
it in compliance with the law, the state 
or local health authorities may order it 
closed. 

Such legislation as this will be a great 
help to the baking industry. Similar 
legislation is already in force in Indiana. 
If this model bakery law is discussed by 
every state association and presented to 
every state legislature which meets this 
coming winter, a step forward will have 
been taken which will be of the greatest 
benefit to every bakery and to every 
consumer of bread. 





Fruit Pies Should Be Made of Fruit 

The high price of fresh fruit has ma- 
terially increased the manufacturing 
costs of the pie-baker. When es gee 
must be bought by the pound instead of 
by the barrel, when strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries and even cherries 
are sold for three or four times the 
prices which obtained a few years ago, 
the cost of making fruit pies has become 
so great that the use of pie-fillers has 
become common. There is no objection 
to fillers for custard, lemon, cream or 
similar pies, but the inspectors and chem- 
ists of the federal and state food de- 
partments are making very serious ob- 
jection to their use in fruit pies. They 
maintain that a cherry pie should be 
filled with cherries, and that a _ black- 
berry, strawberry or apple pie should 
contain nothing except fruit and sugar. 

The use of viscous fillers such as tapi- 
oca starch, gelatinized corn starch, dex- 
trine, or some other starch paste to stif- 
fen the body of the pie and cut down 
the quantity of fruit required, is un- 
doubtedly a definite violation of the 
pure-food law. The federal law says that 
a food—and in this case pie—is adulter- 
ated “if any substance has been mixed 
with it . . . so as to reduce, or lower, or 
injuriously affect its quality and 
strength.” Starches, whatever their origin 
or form, cannot be mixed with fruit with- 
out lowering the qualitv of the pie. An- 
other paragraph of the law says that 
food (pie) is adulterated when “any sub- 
stitution is made wholly or in part for 
the article.” When the baker cuts down 
the amount of fruit in his pie formula 
and substitutes a starchy filler for that 
fruit he is clearly in violation of the law. 
Another section says that food is adul- 
terated “if any valuable constituent of 
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the article has been wholly or in part 
abstracted.” When fruit is taken out of 
the formula, and filler used in its stead, 
this section is violated. 

The state laws follow the federal law 
in the definition of adulteration, and it 
is very clear that the use of any starchy 
filler, instead of fruit, in making fruit 
pies violates not only one but several 
sections of the laws. Pies made with 
these fillers cannot be shipped from one 
state to another, and their manufacture 
and sale is a clear violation of the state 
pure-food laws. 

In spite of the high cost of fruits, the 
careful baker will avoid the use of any 
formulas which have not been approved 
by the food officials. The American In- 
stitute of Baking will be glad to analyze 
any samples of pie-fillers which may be 
submitted, and to answer special in- 
quiries on the subject. 





Cracker-Cutting Machine Patents 

Despite the antiquity of jokes which 
discover similarity between bride’s bis- 
cuits and brickbats, it remains for the 
bench to note a point in common between 
the manufacture of soda biscuit and 
bricks. 

In the late case of J. H. Day Co. vs. 
Mountain City Mill Co., 264 Fed. 963, 
the validity of patents covering parts of 
cracker-cutting machines was under con- 
sideration by the United States circuit 
court of appeals, sixth circuit. It was held 
that the Ward patent for means for 
moving the cutting mechanism during the 
cutting operations in line with and at 
the same speed as the moving sheet of 
dough to be cut, is void for lack of 
originality. It is found that the device 
was .anticipated by another (Perky) pat- 
ent designed to cut shredded wheat bis- 
cuit in a similar way and by a brick- 
making machine. The court says: 

“The Hovey patent (No. 129,411, July 
16, 1872) disclosed, in a brick machine, 
mechanism whereby the clay, after leav- 
ing the die, is carried by an endless apron 
under a vertically reciprocating knife, 
which is also reciprocated longitudinally 
with the movement of the apron; the 
knife thereby moving forward at the 
instant of cutting with the same velocity 
as that at which the column of clay is 
moving. Hovey’s mechanism for longi- 
tudinal reciprocation of the cutter heads 
is the substantial equivalent of that em- 
ployed by Ward. . . . The differences 
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between the mechanism of Hovey and 
that of Ward are so slight that Hove 
would unquestionably anticipate Ward, 
were Hovey’s device in the biscuit-mak- 
ing art. Indeed, this is conceded by 
plaintiffs expert. 

“We may concede, for the purposes of 
this opinion, that the brick-making art 
and its problems are not so closely analo- 
gous to the cracker-making art as to 
make Hovey’s disclosure an absolute an- 
ticipation of Ward. It may also be as- 
sumed, for the same purpose, that, were 
the Perky patent out of the case, th 
presence of the Hovey and kindred de 
vices in the brick-cutting art would no! 
be enough to deny invention to Ward in 
adapting the Hovey device to the crack 
er-cutting art. But such is not the cas 
presented. There is a substantial degre 
of analogy between the brick-cutting an 
cracker-cutting arts; both deal with th 
problem of cutting a moving sheet o 


plastic material.” 
‘ A. L. H. Srreer. 





FLOUR STOCKS DECREASING 


Old-Crop Flour Rapidly Diminishing—New 
Hard-Winter Flour Giving Good Results 
—Baking Conditions Excellent 


A prominent flour-jobber in Pitts 
burgh, Pa., writes: Old-crop flour in bak 
ers’ hands is rapidly diminishing, and ii 
the Pittsburgh district would estimat: 
not to exceed 30 days’ supply remaining 
New-crop hard-winter wheat products ar: 
arriving, and giving excellent results 
While there was considerable flour booked 
the first week of August for deferred 
shipment, interest since has died out par 
ticularly since prices have advanced, Thi 
chief interest is in immediate shipment to 
avoid freight advance, and the outlook i 
for a fairly steady flow of orders cover 
ing actual near-by requirements, but w 
may run into a spell of booking for dé 
ferred shipment, should the market react 
to a low point. However, the idea that all 
commodities must work to a lower price 
level is widespread, with no disposition 
to speculate as to the future prices on 
flour. 

The baking industry throughout this 
territory is in fine condition financially 
and as to volume, and competition is 
keener than ever. If the flour mills would 
be as clean in their competition as are 
the bakers, it would be better for all con- 
cerned. It would seem that the man 
good lessons taught by the Food Admir 
istration and Grain Corporation and gov 
ernment agencies generally through tl 
war would have encouraged the maint: 
nance of good practices and fair comp: 
tition, but there are evidences of some 
just as evil as anything previously o! 
taining, and even worse, and the worst 
offenders are the large milling concerns 
which continued confirming July 31 and 
Aug. 2 quotations long after wheat ad- 
vanced. We have conclusive proof of 
these low quotations being confirmed 
after wheat was up 40@50c bu. This 
could have been nothing but pure specu- 
lation and a confidence there would be a 
reaction which would at least make these 
orders show a milling profit, and no 
doubt a good, round, speculative profit 
has also been anticipated. 

Should these mills find difficulty in d 
livering on some of these sales they will 
have no one but themselves to blame, 
for if they cannot justify their own 
action in selling they should not expect 
very much of the buyer, should the mar- 
ket decline below the sales price. In con- 
nection with this, sales were made for 
shipment so far ahead, in some cases 
well into next year, that it is clear no 
consideration was given to carrying ex- 
pense, and the whole operation savors 
strongly of rank speculation and _ busi- 
ness practices which these very offenders 
had been the strongest in preaching 
against. 





San Antonio Bakers 


At a meeting of the San Antonio 
(Texas) Association of the Baking In- 
dustry with members of the fair-price 
committee, the maximum retail price for 
wrapped bread was fixed at 12c for 4 
16-oz loaf. The bakers were authorized 
to charge retailers 914c for the un- 
wrapped and 10c for the wrapped loaf. 
The new scale of prices went into effect 
July 29, 
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BAKERY AFFAIRS IN BRITAIN 


Lonpon, Ena., Aug. 1.—The latest 
demand of the Operatives’ Union in Lon- 
don is for an increase in wages of $2 
per week, making the pay of the ordinary 
workman $19. The demand is not uni- 
versal, even in London, The union 
asked, and was granted, a consultation 
with the joint committee of the employ- 
ers. After a long discussion, both sides 
retained their positions and nothing was 
done. 

The operatives’ plea is that, with the 
continuous rise in the price of necessaries 
and the coming increase in rent, they 
must secure an addition to their wages. 
The retort of the employers is that, as 
long as the food ministry keeps up the 
price of flour, and bread remains at the 
figure now ruling, no increase in wages 
can be conceded. 

(he standard price of bread in London 
is still 24c, although 25c and 28c are the 
rates in provincial towns. The operatives 
contend that there is nothing now to pre- 
vent bakers from raising their price to 
balance increased wages. But the fact is 
that, although the factory firms and the 
small bakers have a joint committee to 
deal with labor problems, there is little 
else in common between them, and they 
do not unreservedly trust each other. 
The factories are afraid to put up the 
price of bread, and the small bakers can- 
not put it up without them. The fear of 
the factory owners is that a higher price 
would give the small men too much profit 
to play with, and that many of them 
would use it to increase the quantity of 
imported white flour in their bread, and 
so increase their trades. 

The small bakers are the immediate 
competitors of the dairies and chandlers, 
who are for the most part customers of 
the factories. The small men, on their 


part, distrust the factory firms because of 
their connivance at the efforts of the 
union to have the same rate of wages for 


the small shops as for the factories, al- 
though the output of work for the former 
is so much less than for the latter. An 
incentive has now been given to intensify 
this distrust, and an open rupture be- 
tween the two sections of the employers 
is imminent. 

It appears that the factory proprietors, 
along with the co-operative societies, con- 


template making a formal application to 
the ministry of labor to have the baking 
trade placed under the control of a 


“Wages Board.” If the request is 
granted, the effect will be to make all 
employers, whatever the size of their 
businesses, pay the same wages and con- 
cede the same conditions of labor. The 
arrangement would of course be much to 
the advantage in competition of the large 
and fully equipped establishments. 

lhe wages board system is nearly iden- 


tical with the industrial council plan so 
recently abandoned by the National As- 
sociation of Master Bakers as unwork- 
able. At its annual conference this as- 
sociation reaffirmed its want of faith in 
such institutions, and resolved to have 


nothing to do with them. On account of 
the failure of the present negotiations 
the Operatives’ Union is appealing to the 
labor ministry to use its power and in- 


fluence on behalf of the workmen. But 
the ministry is not now so easily induced 
to action on the labor side as it was a 
year ago; and whatever the solicitation, 


as long as there is no danger of a serious 
strike, it is unlikely to interfere in any 
positive way in the dispute. The small 
bakers, and the National Association, will 
in aly case strenuously resist the wages 
board proposal, from whatever source it 


SOCIAL FERMENTS 


a holiday tour recently, I spent a 
few days in Londonderry, Ireland, where 
a sort of civil war had been in progress 
Just before. Conditions are now normal. 
But it seems that, while the fighting was 
on, bakers had great difficulty in conduct- 
ing their businesses. A strike had just 
been settled when the other trouble be- 
gan. The large establishments were 
forced to stop altogether, with one ex- 
ception; the smaller establishments were 
able to keep up a partial supply of bread. 
One large firm in Belfast sends daily sup- 
plies of bread to Londonderry, but on 
account of the impossibility of distribu- 
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tion, while sniping was going on, the im- 
ported stuff hardly helped the situation. 

During the disturbances, customers got 
no bread for three days. Only the very 
daring operatives would chance going to 
work jin the disturbed areas. The coke 
supply stopped. The light failed except 
what could be obtained from candles. 
As fighting operations were being carried 
on only with rifles and pistols, the prin- 
cipal damage to property was in the way 
of broken windows. 

One large bakery is situated in the 
area of greatest disturbance, at Water- 
side, but its windows did not suffer. Two 
other concerns in the center of the city, 
where bullets seem to have been plentiful 
enough, also escaped, but neighboring 
premises had many windows broken. 
After their varied experiences the Lon- 
donderry bakers think they are. well 
equipped for carrying on under any sort 
of circumstances. 

The four leading bakers, besides their 
city trades, have all country customers, 
some supplied by vans direct from the 
factories, others by rail. Small bakers in 
the villages have all been squeezed out 
of the trade by the competition of the 
town firms. During the bother, country 
customers had to go without bread, ex- 
cept for supplies from the Rock bakery, 
the premises of which are adjacent to a 
railway station, 


YEAST STILL RISING 


It is in the nature of yeast to rise, but 
bakers do not think that its particular 
faculty in that respect should apply so 
persistently to the price as it has done 
recently. The latest addition, of $1.42 
per basket of 56 lbs, makes the price for 
small bakers 30c per lb. It is slightly 
lower in Scotland than in Ireland, and 
for large users in England lowest of all. 
There are only three, or at most four, 
independent firms controlling the home 
manufacture. 

One concern has the whole of its yeast 
made in Scotland, another gets its sup- 
plies from associated distilleries scattered 
over Scotland and Ireland, while a small 
quantity under the same control is made 
in England. The supplies from Hol- 
land, which bulked so largely in the total 
supplies before the war, are increasing 


steadily, principally from one source. 
Some of the companies sell several 
brands, distinguished according to the 
particular distilleries from which they 
are received. 

Two of the large British concerns con- 
trol their own distribution, by establish- 
ing agents in every considerable town, but 
they also sell at wholesale rates to agents 
who supply bakers with small quantities. 
There is an understanding that the agents 
must not undersell their principals. Most 
of the small yeast merchants obtain sup- 
plies from several firms, so that their 
customers have a choice of any particular 
brand they desire. To assist in meeting 
their large establishment expenses, sev- 
eral of the yeast merchants also sell bak- 
ers’ sundries, and utensils, and machin- 
ery, the latter on a commission basis. 

There was at one time a considerable 
trade in French yeast, but this has not 
developed at all since the war period. 
Some firms act as agents for small distil- 
leries in Holland, but use a registered 
brand of their own. In some cases the 
yeast, already packed, is received here 
in plain bags, and is branded on this side. 
One of the large British concerns is push- 
ing a specialty called “malted yeast.” It 
is claimed for it that a snraller quantity 
may be used than of ordinary yeast; that 
it produces a good flavor in the bread, 
and a rich bloom on the crust. The ef- 
forts to prepare a dried yeast, which have 
been essayed by at least two British con- 
cerns, have not been successful, either 
technically or commercially, 

The yeast merchants have an associa- 
tion for the regulation of prices, and the 
members are fairly faithful to its reso- 
lutions. But competition is still very 
strong and, in consequence, when an in- 
crease in price occurs it is generally war- 
ranted by the greater cost of raw ma- 
terials, and the very much greater cost 
of transit and distributive expenses. 


PITFALLS OF YEAST-TESTING 


Bakers generally judge whether a piece 
of yeast is fit to use or not by its color, 
smell, and a certain brittleness in break- 
ing. If baking results are bad after the 
yeast has passed all these crude tests, 
then recourse is had to trials which show 
its powers of producing gas from sugar 
solutions or from mixtures of flour and 
water. The sugar medium is now re- 
garded as quite unsafe, because ordinary, 
slow-working brewers’ yeast, which will 
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hardly ferment in dough at all satisfac- 
torily, will, in a given time, produce as 
much gas from a certain weight of sugar 
as a bakers’ —_ that is wholly satis- 
factory as a fermenting agent in dough. 
Some bakers’ yeasts which are ew faulty 
in dough give quite good gas yields in a 
sugar solution. 

A fermenting medium consisting of 
flour and water seems, on all theoretical 
considerations, to be ideal for testing 
yeast for bread-making purposes; but 
some recent experiences indicate that re- 
liance on such a test alone is not safe. 
A sample of yeast, which to all appear- 
ance was perfectly sound, failed to fer- 
ment properly in dough, yet in a gas- 
collecting apparatus was quite up to the 
normal. The results of a series of experi- 
ments showed that the yeast cells, as 
sugar-fermenting agents, were sound 
enough, but that in some way their 
enzymic properties had been injuriously 
affected. ¢ 

The simplest explanation of the fact 
that in a thin flour mixture, of which the 
fermenting medium of the experiments 
consisted, the yeast produced gas at a 
normal rate, while it would not ferment 
a dough properly, is that the already 
present “reducing” sugar in the flour sup- 
plied the yeast with the material for gas 
production, during the two hours or more 
that the test occupied. In an ordinary 
dough mixture the directly fermentable 
sugar is relatively less available, and the 
sugar that requires to be changed by the 
yeast before it can be fermented requires 
for such work a much higher vitality on 
the part of the yeast, particularly in its 
enzymic capacity. If the enzymes are 
weak the conditions necessary for the 
ripening, as well as for the raising of the 
dough, are not attained. If the yeast is 
simply a gas producer, but weak as an 
enzymic agent, it is evidently unsafe to 
use in ordinary bread-making. I have no 
information as to the conditions under 
which the yeast referred to above was 
made, but only note that, to appearance, 
and answering to the ordinary signs as 
normally depended on by the baker, it 
should have been fairly sound. 

Further tests of the usual scientific 
sort still gave no, or only slight, indica- 
tions of any defect, yet, when used in 
bread under ordinary bakehouse condi- 
tions, the result was a close, cheesy loaf, 
that was really unsalable. The problem 
involved is one of extreme interest to 
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bakers, and of even more importance to 
yeast manufacturers. 


OFFICIAL BAKING - 


The Army Service Corps had a depart- 
ment charged with the duty of making 
bread for army, in barracks, in camp, 
or at the front. It has also an official 
book containing instructions in the minut- 
est detail as to how the work is to be 
done, and all about it. The information 
begins about wheat, including particulars 
of the diseases to which it is prone, and 
the indications by which these may be 
detected. Flour-milling has a chapter, 
and flour-testing another. But the in- 
teresting and most important part of the 
book is that concerned with bread- 
making. It had probably been prepared 
by a baker, and evidently an army baker, 
one who perhaps had impressed those re- 
sponsible for this book with his knowl- 
edge of the practical side of the subject. 
He let them down very badly. The in- 
structions for bread-making with ordi- 
nary pressed yeast were possible, but this 
good man, evidently with no fear of being 
found out, supplied instructions for mak- 
ing bread with brewers’ yeast, with what 
he called “Parisian Yeast,” and with 
yeast cakes, which were hopeless, and in- 
dicated complete ignorance of the nature 
of any of these three agents. 

During the South African war the 
bread supplied to the soldiers at the 
front was notoriously very bad. Eating 
it was only attempted while it was quite 
hot. It was made with yeast cakes. The 
soldiers preferred to eat the yeast cakes 
rather than the bréad fermented with 
them. Evidently that bread was made on 
the official instructions. Those instruc- 
tions stated that the “Parisian Yeast” 
(evidently the Scotch flour barm called 
“Parisian”) is easy to make, and 10 hours 
was given as the time to allow for the 
making of 114 bbls of flour into bread, 
with less than a gallon of this barm. 

This fermenting agent is wholly unfit 
: for use in either camp or field bakeries, 
and even in barrack establishments can 
only be successfully used by bakers with 
extensive experience. At the best it is 
always critical to make, and difficult to 
handle. During the late war, the bread 
generally, even in field bakeries, was 
good, because practical bakers who did 
not take much notice of the official in- 
structions were discovered, to take charge 
of the technical operations, and a steady 
supply of pressed yeast was maintained. 

During the armistice all the old in- 
structions have been scrapped, and a new 
book carefully prepared, with regulation 
processes to suit all sorts of climatic and 
other conditions under which an army 
might find itself. The revision of the 
work was placed in the hands of experts 
with practical knowledge of the processes 
described. The new book of instructions 
is now in the printers’ hands. It will, of 
course, be only for official circulation. 


ENGLISH BAKERS’ CONFERENCE 


The annual conference of the National 
Association of Master Bakers is much 
more a social than a business affair. This 
year, at Scarborough, there were about 
600 in attendance, of whom not less than 
one-third were ladies, the wives and 
daughters of members. The local, or at 
least the district, trade provides a certain 
amount of entertainment for the whole 
party, and the local mayor and council 
give the members a public welcome and 
reception. Each member pays for ex- 
cursions or other functions which he 
chooses to attend. On this occasion one 
of the leading yeast firms defrayed the 
expense of a luncheon and a dinner for 
all those members attending one of the 
excursions. 

A few years ago very elaborate free 
entertainments were provided at these 
conferences by “allied traders” and the 
district bakers, entailing, so far as the 
latter were concerned, a great deal of 
begging and collecting of subscriptions. 
Except in a very moderate degree this 
procedure is now discountenanced; mem- 
bers are better pleased to pay as much 
as possible for their own entertainment. 

The district trade still insists on wel- 
coming the members heartily, and gen- 
erally provides an excursion for the ladies 
while the business meetings are in ses- 
sion. When very elaborate free enter- 
tainment was the rule, it was a matter 
of great seriousness to invite a conference 
to a district, and, as a matter of fact, 
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invitations were not forthcoming. On 
this occasion the conference, as a social 
function, was a great success, and, from 
the presence of so many nicely dressed 
ladies, was really brilliant. About the 
whole function there were all the indi- 
cations of a prosperous and comfortable 
trade. Scarborough, one of England’s 
leading watering-places, js an ideal place 
for such a gathering. 


BUSINESS 


The business at a trade conference con- 
sists very largely of the consideration 
and adoption of reports, prepared by the 
executive, and in the passing of resolu- 
tions more or less pious. But there are 
moods. On occasions the members can 
be exacting and skeptical, or may even 
be roused to anger. When one of the 
recommendations of the education com- 
mittee was submitted, to allocate $2,500 
for “research work,” there was consider- 
able opposition, and, although the vote 
for the money was ultimately passed, 
doubts were evidently not removed. 

The research work scheme was original- 
ly induced by an offer from the govern- 
ment to assist investigations in new di- 
rections in certain trades. Nothing more 
was intended than to develop the indus- 
tries engaged in competitive exports, or 
in those concerned with the manufacture 
of goods in which hitherto foreign firms 
had a decided lead. It is wholly unlikely 
that a domestic industry like baking was 
considered in the scheme. But, as there 
was government money in it, the Na- 
tional Association duly made inquiries, 
only to discover that the conditions set 
down as part of the proposal could not 
be complied with. 

Ultimately the association was talked 
into starting a scheme of its own. For 
this purpose 24c of each member’s an- 
nual subscription was earmarked. The 
work was handed over to the “official 
analysts” of the association, a firm of 
analytical chemists largely employed on 
brewers’ work. Considerable promise was 
given as to the benefit the trade as a 
whole should derive from this research. 
A specially trained chemist was to be 
solely employed on it under the direction 
of the heads of the firm. 

Nearly a year- has elapsed since the 
work was presumably started, and prog- 
ress was registered at this conference in 
the ‘form of a report giving details of 
some ordinary, and, from the bakers’ 
point of view, futile, experiments, con- 
cerning baking powders and liquid eggs. 
Rather impatient in any circumstances, 
bakers cannot see that the kind of re- 
search indicated is likely to lead to any 
elucidation of the problems and difficul- 
ties which face them in their bakeries. 
Without being quite precise in their ideas, 
they know, as the results of past experi- 
ence, that the ignorance of chemistry on 
their part is no greater barrier to intel- 
ligént research in their business than is 
the equally deep ignorance of bakery 
problems which besets professional chem- 
ists. As a fact, chemists have a pose 
which they use to deceive the world with 
all the subtlety of a “medicine man.” 
They like to make people believe that a 
knowledge of a little chemistry and its 
related processes connotes a knowledge of 
everything, and every industry, to which 
ingenuity can connect the science of 
chemistry. The claim is by no means 
justified. 


REAL TEMPER 


The nearest approach to high temper 
that the bakers assembled at the confer- 
ence showed was when it was brought to 
their notice that the ministry of food had 
introduced a new clause into the form 
on which each baker has still to set down 
details of his stocks of flour and his pur- 
chases. No one knows the author of this 
addition, or why it has been inserted. 
It is probably no more than the emana- 
tion of the bright mind of some individual 
temporary official of the ministry, but its 
effect would be to supply every miller 
and merchant from whom a baker bought 
any flour with precise information as to 
every other parcel he had ordered, and 
from whom. 

The form contains an express stipula- 
tion that all the information it contains 
is to be treated by the miller who re- 
ceives it as confidential, but even this is 
by no means reassuring to the baker. He 
naturally thinks that the flour he buys, 
and the name of the firm from which it 
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is purchased, are matters that concern 
himself only, and that in certain cir- 
cumstances the information is highly 
valuable to himself in the conduct of. his 
business. He feels much safer when the 
confidential details of his business are 
retained in his own hands. 

The members of the National Associa- 
tion passed a strong resolution that the 
ministry of food should be asked to at 
once remove the obnoxious clause, and, 
in the meantime, it was determined that 
no member should fill in the objectionable 
part of the form. If, in consequence, 
trouble should arise, the association will 
take the matter up, and fight it in the 
courts if necessary. The meeting was 
in no doubt about the ultimate result. 
The ministry must agree to what is asked. 
The worm, if it has not exactly turned, 
is becoming very restless. 

JoHN Kirk ann. 


MACHINERY EXPOSITION 


Leading Millers, Machinery, Oven and Equip- 
ment Manufacturers, Supply Houses and 
Others Contract for Space 


The appended list of firms who have 
contracted for display space at the com- 
ing exhibition of machinery and supplies, 
to be held in connection with the annual 
convention of the American Association 
of the Baking Industry, at Atlantic City, 
Sept. 20-25, shows how widespread an 
interest is being taken in the exposition. 

The entire space in the Machinery 
Hall, on the Million Dollar Pier, has been 
taken by the members of the Bakery 
Equipment Manufacturers’ Association. 
The remaining space in the annex, and 
other buildings leading to the convention 
hall, is pretty well contracted for. 

The exposition will be by far the great- 
est ever held either in America or Eu- 
rope, and will include practically every 
piece of machinery, appliance or product 
used in the bakeshop. 

With bakers’ associations throughout 
the country, the allied trades of the 
baking industry and the representatives 
of business enterprises catering to the 
baking trade, working for the success of 
the exposition, a record-breaking attend- 
ance is expected at the Atlantic City con- 
vention. 

Attractive booths have been arranged 
for the following: 

General Oven Co., New York; Union 
Wrapping Machine Co., Joliet, Ill; Lock- 
wood Mfg. Co., Cincinnati; Dutchess 
Tool Co., Beacon, N. Y; Hayssen Mfg. 
Co., Sheboygan, Wis; Duhrkop Oven Co., 
New York; Hobart Mfg. Co., Troy, 
Ohio; Roberts Portable Oven Co., Chi- 
cago; Union Steel Products Co., Ltd., 
Albion, Mich; Edward Katzinger Co., 
Chicago. 

American Oven & Machine Co., Chi- 
cago; American Bakers’ Machinery Co., 
St. Louis; Standard Oven Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa; Triumph Mfg. Co., Cincin- 
nati; Hubbard Oven Co., Chicago; Battle 
Creek (Mich.) Bread Wrapping Machine 
Co; August Maag Co., Baltimore; Cen- 
tury Machine Co., Cincinnati; J. H. Day 
Co., Cincinnati; Thomson Machine Co., 
Belleville, N. J. 

Bennett Oven Co., Battle Creek, Mich; 
Champion Machinefy Co., Joliet, Ill; Jos. 
Baker Sons & Perkins Co., Inc., White 
Plains, N. Y; Hatfield-Penfield Steel Co., 
Bucyrus, Ohio; Read Machinery Co., 
York, Pa; Peerless Wire Goods Co., 
Lafayette, Ind; Colborne Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago; Helm Built Oven Co., Chicago; 
Petersen Oven Co., Chicago; Middleby- 
Marshall Oven Co., Chicago; Peerless 
Bread Machine Co., Sidney, Ohio. 

Superior Oven Co., Chicago; Middleby 
Oven Co., New York; Fleischmann Co., 
New York; L. Barth & Son; Anthony 
Baking Co; Jaburg Bros., New York; 
McCormick Co., Pittsburgh, Pa; Ward 
Bread Co., New York; Malt-Diastase Co., 
New York; Joe Lowe Co., New York; 
Stein-Hall Mfg. Co., Chicago; American 
Diamalt Co., Cincinnati; Hirsch Bros., 
Chicago; Falk American Potato Flour 
Corporation, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Ward Electric Motor Vehicle Co., 
Mount Vernon, N. Y; Henry Ottens 
Mfg. Co; Bakers Weekly, New York; 
Samuel 
Knighton & Son, New York; Jarvis Cor- 
poration; Jaburg-Miller Co., Inc., New 
York; American Bread Wrapping Co., 
Bear Stewart Co., Chicago; National 
Wrapping Paper Co; Auto Car Co. 
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Boner Case Co., Chicago; White Co., 


Cleveland, Ohio. 

Eflorose Sugar Co., Cincinnati; Collis 
Products Co., Clinton, Iowa; H. A. John- 
son Co. Boston; Waterproof Paper & 
Board Co., Cincinnati; Schulze Advertis- 


ing Service, Chicago; Ad Seidel & Sons: 


_American Blower Co., Detroit, Mich: 


Michigan Patent Peel Co., Detroit, Mich: 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis: 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis : 
_— Institute of Baking, Minneap 
olis. : 

Pabst Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis 
W. P. Tanner-Gross & Co., Inc., Ne 
York; Central Wax Paper Co., Chicago 
W. E. Long Co., Chicago; J. B. For 
Co; Liberty Yeast Corporation, Ne, 
York; Weeks-"land Corporation, Ne 
York; Menasha Printing & Carton (, 
Bakers Review, New York; P. Ballantin: 
& Sons, Newark, N. J; Merrell-Soule C; 
Syracuse, N. Y; National Bake-Rite Co 
Chicago; Irvan B. Nordhem Co., Ny 
York. 

Siebel Institute of Technology, C! 
cago; Petrie & Jones; Famous Ove 
Mfg. Co., Ine., New York; Manhatt: 
Oven Co., New York; Washburn-Cros! 
Co., Minneapolis; Bakers’ Helper (C 
Chicago; Carrier Engineering Corpor 
tion, 





Kings and Queens County Bakers 
At the regular monthly meeting of t! 
Kings and Queens County Bakers’ Boa»! 


.of Trade, a plan was adopted to furni 


master bakers in Germany and Austri 
with flour in shipload quantities, in ord 
to give this country an opportunity | 
come to the aid of their colleagues 
Europe and do their share to alleviate 
the sufferings of women and children w!) 
have been undernourished for mai 
years, 

Oscar J. Vogel, of the Falk Americ: 
Potato Flour Corporation, who his 
toured Germany and Austria on busin: 
and just returned to America, painted « 
pitiable picture of conditions still p: 
vailing in those countries. He stated t! 
the bakers there were not yet able to fi 
nish the population with wholesoic 
bread, because of the lack of raw n 
terials, especially wheat flour, and tl 
something should be done by bakers ‘1 
this country to bring about a change 
these intolerable conditions. 

Bakers in Germany and Austria do nt 
ask for charity from their American 
leagues, he said, but were willing to p 
for flour received from the United Stats 
as soon as exchange becomes more favo 
able to them. All they ask are shipments 
of flour on long-term credits. It is very 
probable that such shipments will ‘ic 
made in the near future if the plan of 
the Kings and Queens Coynty Bake’s’ 
Board of Trade and the Brook!yn 
(N. Y.) Master Bakers’ Purchasing 
sociation meet with approval in other 
parts of the country. 

In the course of his talk Mr. Vovel 
declared that three-fifths of the pop: 
tion of Germany are still undernourish«d. 
Bakers were compelled by the govern- 
ment to bake bread of very inferior qu:l- 
ity, and real white bread could be »))- 
tained from profiteers only, and at prices 
which are prohibitive to the poor. A loaf 
of bread of the worst quality is now 
sold in Germany at four marks and ‘5 
pfennigs,. normally a little more than =I. 

The following resolution was pass |: 

“Resolved, That the members of ‘hic 
Kings and Queens County Bakers’ Boi 'd 
of Trade request the board of direct: 's 
of the Brooklyn Master Bakers’ Purc! 
ing Association to take under seri«\s 
consideration the advisability and fe:,i- 
bility of financing shipments of flour to 
the purchasing associations of Germ: "\) 
and Austria, and, if possible, to bring 
about such shipments.” 





Milford Baking Co. 

Henry E. Milford, formerly manay:' 
of the bakery department of the (1d 
Dutch Market Co., Washington, D. 
has engaged in business for himself ‘| 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and has bought |'ic 
plant of the Merte bakery, on Min 
Street. The Milford Baking Co. has ben 
organized, with Mr. Milford as preside. 
The plant, which contains a Peters: 
oven, dough-mixer, flour-handling out!', 
divider, rounder-up, molder and _ otlic' 
modern appliances, will be overhaul! 
and improved. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC COAST 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Business with Bakers Good—Old Shops Increasing Facilities and Many 
New Ones Being Built—Seattle Bakers’ Association Suing 
Member for Breach of Contract 


Seartte, Wasu., Aug. 21.—With the 
vacation season drawing to a close and 
the unsettled ¢ondition of the past 60 
days becoming more nearly normal, bak- 
ers throughout the Pacific Coast states 


are looking forward to a better than- 


average fall business. The tourist season 
is opening up earlier than usual because 
of the heavy advance in railroad fares 
and promises to be rather heavier than 
ever) the past few years. This trade 
constitutes a considerable bulk of the 
bakers’ output during the fall and winter 


months, especially in California, and is 
to considered. Bakers report slack 
business during the past month but dur- 


ing (he last days a tendency for increased 
cap cities. The large wholesalers seem 
to lave suffered the greater hardships, 
smail shops feeling the depression very 
litt 


ead prices continue about the same, 
though none too strong. With the uncer- 


tainty concerning the cost of the new 
flour there is a tendency to hold present 
prices rather than increase to meet exist- 


ing conditions which justify better prices 


than are being obtained generally. A 
few localities, notably Oakland and Ber- 
keley, Cal., have raised the price of 
bread to meet prices in surrounding dis- 
tricls, during the early part of the month. 
These places, however, had failed to fol- 
low price increases in June. Prices range 
9@10c for the 1-lb and 13@14c for the 
11,-lb loaf. 

New flour prices are being quoted, but 
there is such a wide variation that bak- 
ers are inclined to postpone venturing into 
the market thus early. Northern quota- 
tions being higher on grades formerly 
used in the territory than Kansas flours 
of the same grades, bakers are waiting to 
see the flour quality rather than to specu- 
late. Local products are in the market 
trying to hold the business gained for 
western wheat flour during the past 
two years when abnormal conditions 
made its use necessary and_ possible. 
Flour stocks are rapidly disappearing 
and it will be necessary for many bakers 
to buy at an early date. Such bakers 
will buy only to meet present needs until 
the situation clears up somewhat. Mills 
are offering little old flour but are find- 
ing ready markets at good prices. 

I sugar situation seems less acute, 
thoush it continues to offer difficulties. 
Substitutes are more plentiful and are 


being used to a greater degree than ever 
Sufficient amounts to care for 
present absolute needs of sugar are being 
giv bakers of bread, but pastry shops 
suffer shortage continually. The short- 
ige, however, has not materially affected 
qu of output. 

Lebor conditions are more nearly nor- 
ma in since last spring when the 
stri were on. Open shop conditions 
ma n generally as to journeyman 
bak but salesmen-driver unions are on 
the ) and operating in a satisfactory 
mat The promised strike of drivers 
in kers in the San Francisco district 
fai to materialize, the matter being 
con nised satisfactorily. 

I gasoline shortage has spread to 
the catire coast country but is not af- 
feet bakers to any great extent. 
Whi hortage is serious bakers are be- 
ing i preference and are not being 
ratic as other commercial lines. Suf- 
ficient fuel is promised for delivery cars 
at imes by the supply concerns, and 
hake ire accepting the situation and 
mal little effort to accumulate stocks. 


befo 


( lerable concern is being voiced by 
bakes. over the increased freight rate to 
be eileetive soon. Bakers using any 
‘ppreiable quantity of northern and 
east flour will be affected materially. 
Thi especially true of the southern 
states where large quantities of northern 
flour have always been used. The new 
rate leans a very considerable advance 
In flour cost. . 

NOTES 
George Barnes, president Faultless 


Baking Co., Los Angeles, Cal., who has 


been quite seriously sick, is back at his 
desk again. 


J. F. Mattage, manager European Bak- 
ing Co., San Francisco, Cal., is spend- 
ing a few weeks’ vacation in the high 
Sierras, fishing and hunting. 

The large travelling -oven, recently 
built by the Perfection Bread Co., Sac- 
ramento, Cal., has been put into opera- 
tion and is being used daily. 

George S. Swansen, of the Grocers’ 
Baking Co., Berkeley, Cal., is spending a 
two weeks’ vacation in Yosemite Park, 
and touring the mountains in his auto. 

The Mackechnie Baking Co. has put in 
a new divider and is erecting several 
ovens. Other equipment has been or- 
dered, and considerable changing around 
is being done at the plant. 

The Pacific Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
Cal., has installed a large ice-making and 
refrigerating outfit in its plant. Two 
large high-speed mixers are to be in- 
stalled soon, and numerous other changes 
made in the shop. 

Considerably more than usual interest 
is being shown this year in the bakers’ 
convention at Atlantic City in September. 
Many Pacific Coast bakers are planning 
on the trip, and a good attendance from 
this district is promised. 

The Harrisburg, Oregon, bakery was 
badly damaged by fire Aug. 10. The city 
fire siren was out of order and difficulty 
was experienced in getting enough men 
to man the hose cart. 

When the bakers’ union struck last 
April, 22 members of the Seattle Mas- 
ter Bakers’ Association signed an agree- 
ment not to make any contract with the 
union bakers. Not long afterwards A. 
Brenner sold his bakery to A. Horn, 
who immediately contracted with the 
bakers’ union to employ only union men 
and pay union wages. The Master Bak- 
ers’ Association asked for a restraining 
order preventing Horn from dealing 
with the union, and demanded $2,200 
damages, alleging that the sale was not 
a bona-fide one between Brenner and 
Horn, but an attempt to avoid the orig- 
inal contract. The superior court denied 
the application for a temporary injunc- 
tion, which throws the case into a straight 
suit for damages against Brenner for 
the $2,200. 

The Downey, Cal., sanitary bakery re- 
cently installed some new machinery. 

S. R. Allerton has bought the Daylight 
bakery, at Gerber, Cal., from H. C. 
Sweitzer. 

Some new equipment has been installed 
in the Purity bakery, Winters, Cal. 

Alfred Crow, Lewiston, Idaho, is re- 
modeling his bakery, having sold out his 
grocery stock. Besides bakery products, 
he will also sell confectionery. 

The Exeter, Cal., bakery is now selling 
wholesale as well as retail. 

Phoenix, Ariz., has a new bakery with 
a capacity of 50,000 loaves daily, owned 
by Vance Bros., who also operate bak- 


eries in Mesa and Chandler. Frank 
Vance is manager. 
The Golden Krust bakery suffered 


$10,000 by fire when the Hope Block, 
Centralia, Wash., burned recently. Its 
equipment was a total loss. 

The Bon Ton bakery, Ashland, Ore- 
gon, has been sold to J. W. Kistler. 

C. V. Stanfield, Endicott, Wash., has 
moved his bakery into its new home, in 
which he has also installed a soda foun- 
tain, 

The Electric City bakery, Great Falls, 
Mont., is in the hands of receivers. C. 
J. Lund and G. Hagen were proprietors. 

Fire entirely destroyed Manuel Luc- 
ero’s bakery, East Las Vegas, N. M., 
with no insurance. 

Peoria, Ariz., has a new bakery op- 
erated by McGraw & Vincent. : 

A. Biermann has sold the Whittier, 
Cal., bakery to F. L. Udell, who until 
recently owned a bakery in Michigan. 

The nome bakery, Glendale, Ariz., has 
been closed. F. Lohman, former man- 
ager, is giving all his time to his res- 
taurant. 

Fire recently damaged the Ideal home 
bakery, Riverside, Cal., $1,500. B. T. 
Pope is manager. . 

The Model bakery, Colville, Wash., is 


now in new quarters, and some new 
equipment has been added. S. Freshman 
and E, J. Strong are proprietors. 

Damage to the extent of $2,000 was 
sustained by the Hamilton, Mont., bak- 
ery; covered by insurance. C. Wagner 
is manager. 

The King City, Cal., bakery and gro- 
cery was damaged $8,000 by fire. The 
largest loss was in the bakery where the 
equipment was a total loss. Fully in- 
sured. The bakery is being rebuilt. 

With $50,000 capital stock, the Gourley 
Baking Co. has been incorporated in 
Havre, Mont., by V. and N. E. Gourley 
and A, J. Raymond. 

N. E. Rice, aged 64, formerly owner 
of the Empire bakery, Spokane, Wash., 
recently committed suicide by shooting. 

The Palouse, Wash., bakery has a new 
oven. 

B. E. Clifford, after several years 
spent in the East in recovering his health, 
is again associated with the Model bak- 
ery, Wattsburg, Wash., of which J. W. 
Warren is manager. 

It is rumored a bakery will be opened 
by B. Farris in connection with his res- 
taurant, 3310 East Anaheim, Long Beach, 
Cal. 

The Douglas, Wyo., bakery has been 
sold to R. V. Darby. 

W. F. Stipe, Thermopolis, has bought 
the bakery and confectionery depart- 
ment of the Martin store, Basin, Wyo. 

F. P. Bessette has opened a_ bakery 
and lunchroom in Kemmerer, Wyo. 

The Federal System of Bakeries is 
well represented in Tacoma, Wash., hav- 
ing six shops. W. A. McPherson is man- 
ager. 

The Soanes bakery, Grandview, Wash., 
has resumed business. Mr. Soanes has 
remodeled and put in many modern con- 
veniences. 

The Ideal bakery, Livingston, Mont., is 
in its new quarters. William Schustrom 
and J. Mola are proprietors. 

George Proehmer has sold the Palace 
bakery, Port Angeles, Wash. to A. T. 
Sandison, Auburn, Wash. 

T. E. Jenkins is now managing the 
Ephrata, Wash., bakery. 

The Weber Baking Co., Los Angeles, 
is building a brick addition to its plant 
on Slauson Avenue. Dale and Roy Web- 
er are proprietors. 

A new bakery has been opened in Hol- 
lywood, Cal., by J. A. Hampton, at 1637 
La Brea. 

A number of southern California bak- 
ers are planning to attend the national 
convention of the American Association 
of the Baking Industry at Atlantic City, 
in September. Among them will be Ross 
Beamish, J. Van De Kamp and C. G. 
Goatley. 

The old Miller bakery, 1430 North 
Main Street, Los Angeles, has been re- 
modeled, and is now occupied by the U. 
S. Baking Co. 

Joseph Langnickle has opened a bakery 
at 977 East Twelfth Street, Los Angeles, 
having dissolved his partnership with the 
Union bakery at Ninth and San Julian. 

Burglars recently entered Eppler’s 
bakery, 888 Geary, San Francisco, blew 
open the safe and escaped with over 
$1,800. 

George W. Banzhaf, of the Old Home- 
stead bakery, San Francisco, with Mrs. 
Banzhaf and daughter Elizabeth, is 
spending his vacation in the Hawaiian 
Islands. 

A new bakery at 214 East Broadway, 
Glendale, Cal., is called the Rolling Pin. 
K. E. Eckhardt is proprietor. 

F,. G. Adamson will close out his bak- 
ery at 2725 Central Avenue, Los An- 
geles, and enter the grocery business. 

The new bakery and grocery at 4353 
Melrose Ave, Los Angeles, is owned by 
N. O. Forrest, who also has a store at 
1626 Sunset Boulevard. 

William F. Ireland, chairman of the 
Bakers’ Association of Southern Califor- 
nia, has been appointed a member of a 
permanent committee at Los Angeles to 
investigate the causes of the gasoline 
shortage. .With Mr. Ireland on the com- 
mittee, bakers feel assured their interests 
will be carefully looked after. 

Mr. and Mrs.-H. Mahr are in the 
wholesale pie business at 522 West First 
Street, Los Angeles. 

H. F. Hull, formerly in the bakery and 
dairy products business in Seattle, is in 
California looking for a new location. 

G. G. Lawrence plans adding a small 
bakery to his Pin Ton confectionery store 
on West Seventh Street, Los Angeles. 
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Extensive improvements are being 
made to the Petermann bakery, 230 
South Main Street, Los Angeles. When 
completed, its capacity will be about 
doubled. 

Isaac Weitz is now managing the Sew- 
ish bakery, formerly run by Mr. Solo- 
man at 2110 Central Avenue, Los An- 
geles. 

Shaw & Rhodes are operating a whole- 
sale and retail bakery at 3939 Western 
Avenue, Los Angeles. 

The H. Jevne Co., Los Angeles, is now 
baking in its new plant. 

F. W. Lambert has sold his bakery, 
185 Third Street, Portland, Oregon, to 
Albert and Sam Menasche. 

A. Kremmel & Sons, Eugene, Oregon, 
will remodel their plant known as the 
Purity Baking Co. They will install a 
new Petersen oven, and much new equip- 
ment has been contracted for. When 
everything is in good running order 
again, Mr.:Kremmel, Sr., plans visiting 
his mother in Paris, France. 

R. DeMoss will open a wholesale bak- 
ery in Corvallis, Oregon. A new oven 
and considerable machine equipment have 
been ordered. 

N. C. McNeal has purchased the in- 
terest of T. J. Malloy in the White deli- 
catessen and bakery, 291 Tenth Street, 
Portland, Oregon. Mr. Malloy has gone 
east on account of ill health, Mr. Mc- 
Neal formerly ran the Eliot lunchroom 
in the Chamber of Commerce Building. 

The Rhinhart bakery, Grants Pass, 
Oregon, has been sold to Mr. Kliebel. 

J. H. Sherlick has sold his bakery at 
Newberg, Oregon, to D. R. Smith. 

The Purity bakery, Oregon City, Ore- 
gon, is now known as the Harmony bak- 
ery. J. P. Wilbur is the new owner. 

The Royal bakery, Seaside, Oregon, 
has recently installed some new equip- 
ment. B. Menzle is proprietor. 

The Atlas bakery, McMinnville, Ore- 
gon, has recently installed a new Peter- 
sen oven. 

A. A, Maring, Pacific Coast superin- 
tendent of erection for the American 
Bakers’ Machinery Co., of St. Louis, is 
back on the job after spending a month 
at the factory and visiting at his old 
home in Iowa. He is installing several 
outfits in southern California. 

Schustrom & Mola, proprietors of the 
Ideal bakery, Lewistown, Mont., are plan- 
ning on enlarging, and equipping their 
plant with modern machinery. 

Fred Pease, advertising expert for the 
W. E. Long Co., is making an extensive 
tour of the Pacific Coast, stopping at all 
larger cities. 

Fred H. Dahlke, proprietor of the 
Palm bakery, Waterville, Wash., has or- 
dered some machinery, and plans over- 
hauling his shop. 

The Home bakery, J. Osenbrug pro- 
prietor, Butte, Mont., has placed orders 
for more machinery. 

Loyd C. Mitchel, manager of the Og- 
den (Utah) Baking Co., has returned 
from an auto trip through Yellowstone 
Park with Mrs. Mitchel and little daugh- 
ter. A new American divider was in- 
stalled in the bakery during Mr. Mitchel’s 
absence. 

Otto R. Matte, manager of the Golden 
State Baking Co., San Francisco, in July 
made an extended auto trip through 
seuthern California. 

The Superior Baking Co., Salt Lake 
City, Utah, has placed orders for several 
new machines, including a_ high-speed 
automatic bread-wrapper and a divider. 
This concern which has always been a 
wholesale bakery, recently started a 
number of retail wagons delivering from 
house to house. Frank Erath is presi- 
dent and general manager, 

The Royal Baking Co., Salt Lake City, 
Utah, has completed the installation of a 
second unit of make-up equipment, doub- 
ling the capacity of the plant. George 
Mueller, president and manager, reports 
that, by the aid of certain devices for 
handling rolls and hearth bread, the 
company has practically doubled the ca- 
pacity of its ovens. 

The Olympia Baking Co., Portland, 
Oregon, has plans made for a complete 
remodeling of its plant at an early date. 
Automatic machinery has been ordered 
and a new delivery car purchased. The 
capacity will be materially increased by 
the improvement. 

The Wheat Products Co. has been or- 
ganized at Logan, Utah, by G. W. 
Moench, formerly manager of the whole- 
wheat mill of that city. The object of 








a 
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the new concern is to manufacture bak- 
ery products from whole-wheat flour. A 
small sanitary bakery has been estab- 
lished, equipped with all modern machin- 
eryeto manufacture the product on a 
practical scale. It is the intention of 
the concern to establish bakeries all over 
the country, and make their brands 
known nationally. 

Plans are being made for the Central 
Market, Salt Lake City, Utah, for a com- 
plete modern automatic bakery to be in- 
stalled in the rear of its store on East 
First South Street. The bakery will be 
thoroughly up-to-date in every respect, 
though small, and will supply the com- 
pany’s own retail sales department and 
a number of small bakery stores to be 
established by it, as well as doing a gen- 
eral wholesale business. 

The Western Bakeries, Inc., Seattle, 
Wash., held their ‘annual stockholders’ 
meeting this month, and an entire change 
of management was made. Harry Mos- 
ler, formerly superintendent of manufac- 
ture and delivery, was made president 
and general manager, succeeding J. G. 
Goldsmith, who has left the company to 
enter other fields. H. F. Mosler is sec- 
retary and superintendent of deliveries 
of the new organization. They report 
business good. 

Mrs. H. E. Ogden, one of the proprie- 
tors of the Seattle Baking Co., and for 
several years, since the death of her hus- 
band, actively engaged in the business, 
has again married. She will not be iden- 
tified with the management of the busi- 
ness, but will retain her interest therein. 





Reading Bakers’ Picnic 

The grocers and the bakers of Reading, 
Pa., held a combined picnic at Kutztown, 
in charge of J. F. Schofer, of the Schofer 
Baking Co., E. T. Jones, of the Kolb 
Baking Co., and J. A. Arnold, of Ar- 
nold’s bakery. Kolb’s bakery baseball 
team defeated the Arnold bakery team 
by a score of 13 to 2. E. T. Jones, 
manager of the Kolb team, has accepted 
a challenge from the Arnold team to play 
a series of games for the bakers’ cham- 
pionship of Berks County. 

The Shultz bakery, Pottstown, donated 
$75 in gold as a prize, which went to the 
Kolb team, while the Arnold club re- 
ceived $25 as a consolation prize. 

C. R. Wright, of Milwaukee, and G. 
H. Ewing, of New York, pure-food spe- 
cialists, delivered addresses in connection 
with a highly interesting pure-food ex- 
hibit at the picnic. 





Southern Federals Meet 

Thirty-two executives of the Federal 
Bakeries of America, the majority being 
local managers from more than a score 
of cities in Florida, Georgia and the 
Carolinas, held their first annual conven- 
tion of the Southern System of Federal 
Bakeries, at Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. W. Coffey, of Jacksonville, presi- 
dent of the Southern System, welcomed 
the delegates. J. R. Lane, president of 
the Federal System of America, Daven- 
port, Iowa, responded. Addresses in- 
cluded “Federal Supplies and How to 
Get Them,” by E. A. Davis, manager of 
the Forsyth Street bakery, Jacksonville, 
Fla., and “Reports and How to Make 
Them,” by J. T. Blalock, Jacksonville, 
vice-president and treasurer. 

The remainder of the meeting was 
taken up with a round-table discussion 
of problems and solutions. 

The Forsyth Street bakery acted as 
host to the visitors, and tendered a 
luncheon. 





St. Louis Bakers 

The monthly meeting of the St. Louis 
Master Bakers’ Protective and Benevo- 
lent Association was held recently, with 
President Machatschek in the chair. 

After the routine business had been 
disposed of, Frank Beckmann, chairman 
of the entertainment committee, in- 
formed the members that the grounds of 
the Oakville Farmers’ Club had been en- 
gaged for the annual outing of the asso- 
ciation. 


A letter was read from Eugene Lipp, 


president of the Retail Bakers’ Associa- 
tion of America, inviting the members to 
attend the convention of the retail asso- 
ciation to be held in Minneapolis. E. 
Apel, E. Hohengarten and Christ Schulz 
were appointed a committee to make all 
necessary arrangements for the St. Louis 
delegation to go to Minneapolis. 
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BAKERS IN VARIOUS STATES 


News of the Trade in Central and Eastern States— Many New Bakeries 
Being Opened and Additions Under Construction 


A letter was read from the National 
Safety Council, of St. Louis, offering to 
co-operate with the association in design- 
ing guards on dough mixers, in order to 
eliminate the hazards connected with 
their use. 

It was suggested that the association 
should act as a clearing-house for the 
disposing of unused machinery or any- 
thing else that a baker wants to sell. 
The secretary will look after this matter. 

The elimination of the death benefit in 
the new by-laws was defeated. 





Insurance for Massachusetts Bakers 

The mutual fire insurance company or- 
ganized in the interests of the master 
bakers of Massachusetts has applications 
for insurance totaling about $650,000. 
The organization of an insurance com- 
pany under the laws of Massachusetts is 
a proposition of considerable size for any 
bakers’ association, the state requiring at 
least 400 applications, totaling at least 
$1,000,000. It has therefore affiliated 
with the Home Furnishers’ Association 
of Massachusetts, probably the oldest 
and most influential of all retail furni- 
ture dealers’ associations in the United 
States. 

With the affiliation of the two associa- 
tions the name was changed from the 
Bakers’ Mutual Protective Fire Insur- 
ance Co. of Massachusetts to the Asso- 
ciated Merchants’ Mutual Insurance Co. 
The bakers and dealers together form an 
unusually strong combination. The fire 
losses of the two have been very similar. 





Bakery at Electrical Show 

The electrical show in New York City 
will be held this year Oct. 6-16, at the 
Grand Central Palace, Forty-fourth 
Street and Lexington Avenue. As usual, 
a practical bakery will be in operation, 
in which all the machinery will be elec- 
trically driven. 

The Jaburg-Miller Co., Inc., of New 
York City, has been chosen by the show 
management to equip and install the bak- 
ery. Max Strasser, prominently identi- 
fied with eastern bakery associations and 
himself a practical and successful baker, 
will have direct supervision.of it. He has 
enlisted the interest of members of the 
New York State Association, and experts 
of the Fleischmann Co. will also co- 
operate, 

The bakery exhibit will cover a space 
58x22 ft. The purpose is to show better 
ways of baking, better equipment, better 
lay-out and better methods. 

The Jaburg-Miller Co., Inc., will be 
pleased to furnish free tickets to the 
electrical show to bakers asking for them. 





Bakery Conditions Good 

Clifton N. Power, Sunville Baking Co., 
Pueblo, Colo: General trade conditions in 
this territory are fairly satisfactory, ex- 
cept in the shipping business. This is 
much hampered by unfavorable express 
conditions. Many .shipments do not go 
out because it is impossible to get the 
full load in the express cars. Other ship- 
ments are carried by their destination 
because the express messengers cannot 
get at them to unload. The increase of 
rates will be another handicap. The vol- 
ume, however, is good, and would be 
much better if it were possible to give 
decent shipping service. The bakers in 
this territory seem disposed to carry 
rather heavy stocks of flour because they 
are afraid of not being able to get 
sg deliveries. They do not seem to 
xe buying in anticipation of increased 
prices. The general opinion seems to be 
that lower prices may be looked for 
late in the fall. 





Allied Trades of Baking Industry 

The business meetings of the Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry will be 
held on Wednesday and Thursday of 
the week of the annual convention of the 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry at Atlantic City. The business 
sessions will be held from 9 to 10:30 a.m. 
Gordon Smith, of Mobile, Ala., and W. 
E. Long, of Chicago, will be the speakers. 

The indications are that the attend- 
ance at this convention will be excep- 
tionally heavy. Special trains have been 
arranged for from Chicago and Cincin- 
nati. The Cincinnati train will leave at 
1:30 p.m., Sunday, Sept. 19, on the Penn- 
sylvania road. 
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INDIANA 

W. A. Lawrence has acquired the bak- 
ery of Walter Secrest, Worthington. 

The Federal bakery, 402 South Main 
Street, Elkhart, is undergoing improve- 
ments. A large glass partition is being 
installed between the store and _ bake- 
shop, and the interior of the plant is 
being painted white. F. E. Keuper is 
manager. 

Harry Sheriff has sold his bakery, at 
Middletown, to J. O. Crabill. 

Ora Toppin has succeeded Harold 
Hunt in the baking business at Converse. 

The New Method Baking Co. has en- 
gaged in business at 913 Main Street, 
Richmond. 

The improvements to the plant of the 
Walsh Baking Co., Evansville, consist of 
two ovens, proofing-room, general offices 
and a two-story addition, with a two- 
story garage in the rear. 

The Lacy bakery, South Eighteenth 
Street, New Castle, is being overhauled, 
and a new loading and wrapping room 
built. The ovens and boiler-room have 
been moved to another part of the build- 
ing. There will be a new flour room and 
an overhead automatic ceiling proofer 
has been installed. All cakes and pas- 
tries will be baked in the Lacy French 
pastry shop, Race and Twelfth streets, 
which was made a part of the Lacy bak- 
ery when W. J. O’Connor became a mem- 
ber of the firm. 

The Grocers’ Baking Co. has been or- 
ganized, at Anderson, with $15,000 capi- 
tal stock, and will take over the bakery 
of Mellett & Austin, of that place. Wil- 
liam Austin ~ill remain with the new 
concern as a stockholaer and manager. 

George H. Bryce, aged 68, formerly 
manager of Bryce’s steam bakery, In- 
dianapolis, died at the home of his 
daughter in Spokane, Wash. Mr. Bryce 
came to Indianapolis “‘rom Cincinnati in 
1870 with his father, Veter F. Bryce, and 
helped him to estabiish their well-known 
bakery. Robert M. Bryce, Indianapolis, 
is a brother. 

R. E, Kennedy has closed his shop at 
Grandview, leaving the town without a 
bakery. 

W. F. Geller, who has operated a suc- 
cessful bakery for 35 years at Fort 
Wayne, will retire. His plant, badly 
damaged by fire in June, is being put in 
shape again, but will not be occupied by 
Mr. Geller, 

C. R. Ruger, of La Fayette, has been 
appointed field representative of the In- 
diana Association of the Baking Indus- 
try. 

The Klinger bakery, South Cass Street, 
Wabash, has been damaged by fire. 

The equipment of the Federal Baking 
Co., Frankfort, has been attached by the 
sheriff, as a result of two suits filed in 
the circuit court there. 

The Indiana Bake-Rite System of 
Bakeries is in operation at Shelbyville. 

Broadlick Bros., bakers, Frankfort, 
have filed suit against the Lake Erie & 
Western Railroad Co. for failing to de- 
liver a barrel of icing powder. 

Stanley Wyckoff, fair-price commis- 
sioner of Indiana, is in Cuba, studying 
the sugar situation. 

The plant of the Marion Baking Co., 
Marion, is nearing completion.. The ma- 
chinery has arrived, and is being installed 
under the supervision of G. A, Welzen- 
bach, superintendent. 

Poe & Gravos have engaged in the 
baking business at Knightstown. 

The new plant of the O. K. Baking 
Co., Evansville, when completed will rep- 
resent an expenditure of about $60,000, 
and will be located at 1409-15 Main 
Street. The basement contains flour 
storage for about 10 cars, and separate 
room for boiler and steam plant. The 
workroom will be on the first floor, also 
the ovens for bread-baking, the shipping- 
room and the retail store. On the second 
floor will be the dough-mixing room, cake 
department, locker-rooms, shower baths, 
etc., and the firm’s offices. Space has 
been reserved for five bread ovens. 

R. Wagner is now operating the bak- 
ery of W. H, Miller, New Albany. 


The Model Bakery Co., New Albany 
has added another auto-truck to its 
livery equipment. 

Alex Hartman, flour jobber, New A) 
bany, has been named chairman of thy 
membership committee of the Chambly 


.of Commerce. 





KENTUCKY 

The Ehrman Bakery Co., 1120 Bard 
town Road, Louisville, is installing nm 
lighting fixtures and two additional 1 
tors. 

Colonel E. G. Hall, who organized |), 
Hall & Hayward bakery, Louisvi 
years ago, is dead in Los Angeles, ( 
aged 92. 

The improvements to the plant of { 
Grocers’ Baking Co., Louisville, are . 
pected to be completed by Oct. 1. Aut 
matic equipment is being installed, aj 
an 80-foot travelling oven. 

J. Yurt has sold his bakery, 835 FE. 
Walnut Street, Louisville, to F. Mix. 

Much concern is being expressed 
Kentucky bakers over the proposed ri{c 
raise now being considered by the K« 
tucky workmen’s compensation boar 
The change to be made is from §$1.3( 
to $1.78. The liability insurance com 
panies filed the request for increased 
rates. Other rates affecting the bakers 
are: drivers, $1.77 to $2.11; chauffeurs 
$1.48 to $1.60; salesmen, from Llc to Lic; 
clerical and office employees, 7c to 10c 

A large amount of equipment will be 
sold when the bakeries at Camp Zachary 
Taylor, Louisville, are dismantled. 

Thomas Vodner has bought the bakery 
of John Mitchell, 511 East Jefferson 
Street, Louisville. 

The National System of Bakeries has 
opened a store at 933 Goss Avenue, 
Louisville. 

John Eckert has opened a bakery at 
Eighteenth and Burnett streets, Louis- 
ville, 

Grabfelder Bros. have opened the Cler- 
mont bakery, 423 West Market Strect, 
Louisville. 

The Federal bakery has moved from 
Market Street to Third Street, Maysville. 





OHIO 

The Sherlock Baking Co., Toledo, 
which started in a small way 14 years 
ago, has been incorporated, with $75,000 
capital stock. Linton H. Fallis is mana- 
ger. The plant has a capacity of 60,000 
loaves daily, and uses 30 delivery teams 
to cover a radius of 35 miles. 

H. A. Robinson and O. S. Foote, op- 
— as the Model Bakery Co., have 
opened a public-view bakery on West 
Main Street, Dayton. 

The Federal System of Sunlight Bak- 
eries has opened a shop on South Main 
Street, Marion. 

A. Kollisch has engaged in the baking 
business at Hudson. 

The General Baking Co., Toledo, is 
conducting an advertising campaign on 
its Bond bread by having 10 salesla:ies 
soliciting from house to house, distrilut- 
ing slices of the bread done up in wax 
paper. 

Nearly 2,000 loaves of bread were 
ruined at the Ohio Hospital for Epilep- 
tics, at Gallipolis, by an explosion in 
the oven. 

William Keucker, who has been con- 
ducting a bakery at 2268 Vine Street, 
Cincinnati, has sold to Peters Bros. ‘Ir. 
Keucker will make his future home at 
Bremen, Germany. 

The bakery of H. V. Kling, 1401 Mar- 
ket Street, Youngstown, has been dum- 
aged by fire. 

P. R. Taylor has opened the Orieutal 
Baking and Eating Shoppe, at 309 \\est 
Federal Street, Youngstown. 

The Barker System of Bakeries has 
closed its place at 416 Elm Street, Uin- 
cinnati. ; 

The annual pure food show of Cincin- 
nati was held at Chester Park, on Aug: 
3-15. W. S. Shafer, business manager of 
the Merchant Bakers’ Club, was ‘ield 
manager. 

About 75 members attended the meet- 
ing of the Merchant Bakers’ Club. of 
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Cincinnati, held at Hayberstumpf’s Gar- 
den. 

John Schafer, vice-president of the 
Merchant Bakers’ Club, Cincinnati, and 
his son, George, have sailed for Europe. 
Mr. Schafer goes direct to Germany, and 
will visit France and Austria before re- 
turning home. 





MICHIGAN 

the Air-Light Baking Co., Adrian, 
Mich. is erecting a bakery, 100x100. 

fhe Palace bakery, 1324 Portage 
Sircet, Kalamazoo, has been bought by 
Rosser & MeConnell, who are improving 
the shop. 

rhe tiealth Baking Co., 1602 North 
Westridge Avenue, Kalamazoo, is now 
under the management of Nicholas Hor- 
gen doorn. 

he Housewives 
opened at 61 Macomb 
( uens. 

One of the largest electric signs in 
Detroit is being built on the corner of 
the Wagner Baking Co.’s plant at Grand 
River and Bragg streets. The letters are 
approximately two feet high, and adver- 
tise Bluebird and Quality bread. 

he Paleaux Co., 264 Woodward Ave- 
nuc, Detroit, has been incorporated, with 
$50,000 capital stock. The company is 

ing a location to carry on its retail 
bakery business on a larger scale. 

ihe plant and equipment of the Hilke 
Baking Co., 212 Lumpkin Avenue, De- 
troit, has been sold by E. D. Paddock, 
of the Commercial Milling Co., who acted 
as receiver for the bankrupt bakery. 

he addition to the plant of the Sonne- 
vel(t Brothers Baking Co., Alpine Ave- 
nuc, Grand Rapids, has been completed. 
\mong the new machinery equipment is 
a dough-mixer, divider, rounder-up, and 
an sutomatie proofer, giving the plant a 
capacity of 15,000 loaves. The interior 
is painted snowy white. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES 

e Reliable Baking Co., Worcester, 
Mass. has been incorporated, with $50,- 
QUO capital stock, by A. W. Wilson, A. 
J. Black, J. M. Mangen, H. J. Haas and 
M. l’. MeNamara. : 

Joseph Doherty has bought the bakery 
of If. H. Holmes, Wilmington, Mass. 
bert Pierce is building an addition to 
his bakery, at Salem, Mass., to house a 
second bread oven. 
the Peerless Daylight Bakeries, 
Brookline, Mass., have been incorporated, 
with $50,000 capital stock, by J. H. Mc- 
Manus, T. R. Kelley and E. G. Kennedy. 
the Phoenix Lunch & Bakery Co., 
Dwight Street, Holyoke, Mass., has been 
to John Healy and Timothy Hurley. 
\\ork has commenced on the erection 
of «a large bakery building on North 
l'ront Street, south of Coggeshall Street, 
New Bedford, Mass., for Eugene Mag- 
linicke, who conducts a bakery at 43 
Washburn Street. The new structure 
ve one and two stories high. Mod- 
ern machinery will be installed, and the 
pl will be sanitary and up to date in 
e respect. The estimated cost is 
al $25,000. 

ink J. Duffy is installing a bakery 
at 108 Main Street, Southbridge, Mass., 
to cost about $20,000. 

i. Renaud has bought a bakery at 
Vergennes, Vt. , 
_the Gentles Baking Co., on Mildred 
Street, Dorchester, Mass., has its new 
plant in operation. 

lhe bakery of Munroe Bros., on Moody 


Stroct, Waltham, Mass., has been dam- 
aged by fire. 

J. J. Cady has sold his bakery at 
Georsctown, Mass., to Henry Rogers. 


le West End bakery has been opened 
at Sos Kempton Street, New Bedford, 
Mas , by the Parter sisters. ‘ 

rhe American O. K. bakery has been 
opened at 279 Broadway, Chelsea, Mass. 

‘Thc bakery of A, E. Andrews, Nor- 
wich, Conn., has been damaged by fire. 
H. Broek has sold his bakery, at 
Holyoke, Mass., to Morgan & Castle. 

Archie Ludwig, proprietor of the De- 
pot bakery, Salem, N. H., died in the 
stat hospital at Concord. 

lhe plant of the Grocers’ Bread Co., 
91 Foster Street, Brockton, Mass., was 
damaged $25,000 by fire. 

Henry Snyder has sold his bakery at 
31 Church Street, Willimantic, Conn., to 
Daniel Staebner. 

The bakery of A. Phillips, 230 Cope- 
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land Street, Quincy, Mass., has been 
damaged by fire. 

Work has been started on a one-story 
bakery building for Max Simcovitz, at 
Springfield, Mass. 

A. C. Brown has opened a bakery at 
Randolph, Mass. 

Martin Strauss, operating as the Cen- 
tral Grocery & Bakery, Rockville, Conn., 
has sold to the Holyoke (Mass.) Auc- 
tion Co. 

The Peerless Daylight Bakery Co, has 
opened a store on Columbia Road and 
Uphams Corner, Dorchester, Mass. 

The Daylight bakery, 175 Thames 
Street, Newport, R. I., which was re- 
cently damaged by fire, has resumed op- 
eration. 

J. G. Carlson has opened a bakery at 
256 Britannia Street, Meriden, Conn. 

Robert Inglis is building an addition 
to his bakery at Holyoke, Mass. 

Farmer’s, Inc., has been organized at 
Waltham, Mass., with $10,000 capital 
stock, by Harold Cox, Sardi Borksaier 
and A, J. Felton, to do a general baking 
business. 

Ye Wunda Lofe Bakeries, Inc., has 
been started at Melrose, Mass., by H. F. 
Woodward, W. S. Allen and A. R,. Cur- 
tis. 

A one-story addition, 30x26, is being 
added to Hammond’s bakery, Adams, 
Mass. A brick oven is being installed. 

The Connecticut Yankee Maid Co. has 
been organized at Norwalk, Conn., to 
engage in the baking business, by T. A. 
Skelley, C. C. White and S. J. Keeler. 

J. A. Doherty has bought the Holmes 
bakery, Brockton, Mass. 

A. Roberts has bought the Highland 
bakery, Holyoke, Mass. 





PENNSYLVANIA 

The Hetrick bakery, High Street and 
Washington Avenue, DuBois, has been 
sold by Kirkpatrick & Son to Fred M. 
Timlin. 

The McCarten Stores, Farrell, have en- 
gaged in the baking business by buying 
the Patterson bakery. 

The bakery of Edward Nicodemus, 
Mahaffey, has been damaged by fire. 

G. Fred Merts, well-known baker at 
Reading, who died recently, left an estate 
valued at $100,000. 

The People’s System of Bakeries has 
leased the property at 13 North Fifth 
Street, Reading, and is making extensive 
alterations. The three-story brick build- 
ing will be devoted to the bakery. C. 
G. Gribble is manager. 

The Seven Baker Bros., of Pittsburgh, 
furnished 25,000 doughnuts to an outing 
at Kennywood Park given by the Salva- 
tion Army. 

The Donora Baking Co., Donora, 
owned by T. T. Georgoff, S. Dimoff and 
Peter Storanoff, has been sold to Mark 
Vrankovich, M. L. Seper and M. Vukocic, 
who will continue the business. 

H. W. Crider, president of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, 
W. E. Barth, president of the Retail 
Bakers’ Association of Pittsburgh, and 
F. C. Haller, president of the Haller 
Baking Co., Pittsburgh, attended a con- 
ference in Philadelphia, when the final 
touches were given the bakers’ code, 
which is to be under the supervision of 
the department of labor and industry. 

The bakery of J. T. Kebler’s Sons, 
Kane, has been damaged by fire. 

The Firch Baking Co., Erie, has taken 
over the Old Home bakery and the M. 
F. Smith bakery, at that place. The lat- 
ter is located at Eighth and Wallace 
streets, and will be turned into a cake 
bakery. 

The Polish-American Baking Co., 
Twenty-fourth and Josephine streets, 
Pittsburgh, is making improvements to 
its plant and installing another bread 
oven. 

W. T. Jantzen, of Berwick, is spending 
about $25,000 in improving his bakery, 
which will include the installation of two 
steam ovens. 

The William Freihofer Baking Co., 
Tilghman and Seventh streets, Allen- 
town, is making a number of improve- 
ments to its bakery, which will include 
the installing of two more ovens. 

The New System Bakery Co., Sharon, 
has engaged in the wholesale business. 

The Penn Hotel Building, Seventh and 
Cumberland streets, Lebanon, has been 
leased by the New System Baking Co., 
which will convert it into a bakery. 

A Wilkie Window Bakery has been 


opened at 104 North Second Street, Har- 
risburg, by A. C. Young. 

The Homestead Baking Co., Home- 
stead, furnished 2,500 Pullman loaves of 
bread and 55,000 buns for the annual 
outing of the Carnegie Steel Co. em- 
ployees held at Kennywood Park. 

The M. Wersbe Baking Co., Fayette, 
is bankrupt. Liabilities, $18,000; assets, 
$11,084. 

The O. C. Orr Baking Co. has opened 
another store at 351 East Washington 
Street, New Castle. 

. T. A. Green, operating the Purity bak- 
ery, Harrisburg, has moved his bakery to 
Allison Hill. He has a branch store at 
Third and Broad streets. 

Nicholas Vine, formerly in the baking 
business at Butler, has opened a shop at 
309 Laurel Avenue, Johnstown. 

Gustav Pollak, baker, Johnstown, has 
sold his property on Barren Street and 
bought other property in the business 
section, which he will remodel into a 
bakery. 

Charles Hellman has his bakery in op- 
eration at North Irwin. 

The Wright-Metzler Co., Connellsville, 
will install a bakery in its large depart- 
ment store. 

The new plant of the G. W. Bower 
Baking Co., Center and Peacock streets, 
Pottsville, nearing completion, will cost 
$150,000. 

The Purity bakery, Harrisburg, has 
been moved to 1315 Market Street. 

Peter Habel has sold his bakery, known 
as the Pittsburgh Baking Co., at Wash- 
ington, to Siegel, Dorfner & Bloom. 

M. Lang has sold his bakery on East 
Bridge Street, Phoenixville, to William 
Bickel. 

The V. G. Baking Co.,-Allentown, will 
erect a new building to house its growing 
business. 

The bakery operated by Fred Timpe, 
on West Broad Street, Mauch Chunk, has 
been taken over by Jacob Napolin. 

Hector Bros. have bought the bakery 
of Tonetti Bros. at Millsboro. The 
‘Tonettis have gone to Italy. 

James Pryor, formerly manager of the 
West Shore bakery, Lemoyne, has taken 
over the Wolf bakery, at Twenty-fifth 
and Main streets, Harrisburg. 

The Freihofer Baking Co., Philadel- 
phia, has absorbed the W. C. Davis Bak- 
ing Co., Camden, N. J., and after making 
some alterations in the plant will operate 
the bakery under the same system as is 
used in the Philadelphia plants of the 
Freihofer company. 

There is much discussion among bakers 
regarding the matter of a_ standard 
weight law in Pennsylvania, which is ex- 
pected to be brought up before the next 
session of the state legislature. Many 
are against the proposal, and maintain 
it would be impractical and harmful to 
the trade. Others, who favor it, assert 
that the standard weight loaf is sure to 
come sooner or later, and that the trade 
should prepare for it and accept the 
inevitable gracefully, rather than get into 
a bad light with the public by opposing 
such a law. 

The V. G. Baking Co. has been organ- 
ized at Allentown by W. G. Vogel, D. 
M. Kinley and Oliver Reithmiller, with 
$75,000 capital stock. 

Max and David Morganstein, operat- 
ing as the Star Cake Baking Co., Phila- 
delphia, are bankrupt. Liabilities, $28,- 
578; assets, $17,687. 

J. Harry Woorripce. 





Siebel Institute Summer Class 


At a well-attended banquet, the gradu- 
ation exercises of the special summer 
class of the Siebel Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, were held at the Chicago 
Lincoln Club, Wednesday evening, July 
28, under the auspices of the Alumni 
Association. . 

Interesting talks were made by a num- 
ber of the guests, including J. M. Hart- 
ley, secretary of the Retail Bakers’ As- 
sociation of America; Charles Paesch, 
former president of the Master Bakers’ 
Association; F. P. Siebel (who acted as 
toastmaster in the absence of Marcus 
Maegerlein, president of the Alumni As- 
sociation) ; and Fred Stuhlmann, dean of 
the institute. 

A characteristic feature of the Siebel 
classes was shown in the wide territory 
represented, 
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BAKERY NOTES 
CONNECTICUT 

Robert V. Sears, operating a restau- 
rant at 208 Main Street, Danbury, will 
add a bakery department. Two ovens 
will be used. 

Thomas K. Orton will open a bakery 
at Bridgeport. 

R. G. Choquette has sold his bakery at ~ 
Danielson to George Heneault. 

Daniel Staebner has bought the bakery 
of Henry Snyder, Willimantic. 


ILLINOIS 

W. C. Flick has bought the bakery and 
restaurant of H. C. Wendel, 729 La Salle 
Street, Ottawa. 

Sawyer’s home bakery has been opened 
in the Starr Block, State and East Pleas- 
ant streets, Belvidere. 

C. L. Schuster has opened a bakery at 
Edwardsville. 

The Yankee bakery, 215 East Main 
Street, Galesburg, has been sold by Nor- 
man Myers. The new owners will re- 
model and install new ovens. 

J. A, Schneider, Bloomington, has sold 
his bakery to Henry Ulbrich. 

The North Shore Baking Co. has been 
opened at 3943 Sheridan Road, Chicago. 

Louis Christensen has bought the bak- 
ery and confectionery of R. R. Mason, 
Sandwich. 

The New French pastry shop has been 
opened at 214 South State Street, Chi- 
cago. 

The C. B. F. bakery has been opened at 
411 North Main Street, Bloomington. 


INDIANA 

A Bake-Rite bakery has been opened 
at Shelbyville. 

The bakery of J. A. Barr, Cayuga, 
burned recently. Loss $3,000; partly in- 
sured, 

C. Ragar, proprietor of the Federal 
bakery, La Fayette, will move his plant 
to 676 Main Street. 

J. L. Graybill, Ossian, has sold his 
bakery to M. S. Henline. 

Frank Messner has bought the bakery 
of John Reeder, Williamsport. 

Mrs. U. G. Saylors has sold the French 
Lick bakery, French Lick Springs, to C. 
W. Freeman. 

R. R. Barksdale has succeeded A. J. 
Wesner in the baking business at Camp- 
bellsburg. 

The Hudson Baking Co., Princeton, 
has bought a site on West State Street 
and will remodel it into a bakery to cost 
about $10,000. 


KANSAS 


Albert E. Hanson, operating the Han- 
son Bread Co., Wichita, is bankrupt. 

The Barker bakery, 140 North Market 
Street, Wichita, will double the capacity 
of its plant. It has leased the building 
at 139 North Lawrence Avenue, directly 
behind the present location. 

The Smith Baking Co., Wichita, will 
build a modern bakery, 100x150, of re- 
enforced concrete and brick, at Spruce 
and Douglas avenues. It will be one. 
story high, and cost $40,000. 

J. C. Alcorn has sold the Jewell bak- 
ery, Jewell, to S. A. Seamland. 

Earl Stump has bought the bakery of 
O. M. Franklin, Greensburg. 

George Anderson will engage in the 
baking business at Chapman. 

A Sanitary bakery has been opened at 
303 Delaware Street, Leavenworth. 


KENTUCKY 


The Lexington Wholesale Bakery has 
increased its capital stock to $30,000. 

The Klein bakery, Bowling Green, has 
been closed. 

O. C. Feuchlenberger has engaged in 
the baking business at Ashland. 

The Rex Sanitary System has opened 
a retail branch on Frankfort Avenue, 
Louisville. 

Charles Meier has sold his bakery at 
Twenty-sixth Street and Cane Run Road, 
Louisville, to W. Asher. 

L. R. Feetham and associates have 
opened the Electric Bakeries Co. at 
Hazard. 

The Quaker Maid bakery, Louisville, 
has installed another oven. 

The Warren County Bakers’ Co., 
Bowling Green, has been opened in the 
Barr Building. 

The Bon Ton bakery, Paducah, has 
been sold to S. M. Miller. 

E. Hoffman has closed his bakery at 
607 South Fifth Street, Louisville. 

The Favorita bakery, Frankfort Av- 
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enue and Stiltz Lane, Louisville, has 
replaced its old oven with a larger one. 
A cake-mixer has also been installed. 


MARYLAND 


The new Kolb bakery, which is being 
built on Pennsylvania Avenue, just above 
North Avenue, Baltimore, for Robert C. 
Kolb, brother of Louis Kolb, president 
Kolb Baking Co., Philadelphia, and in 
which he is said also to be interested, is 
expected to be ready for business Nov. 1. 
The bakery, built of brick and finished in 
gray enamel, is 86x182, two stories in 
front and one in rear, with basement, 
the latter furnishing ample storage for 
carrying stock. 

W. M. Ballou, attorney, has been ap- 
pointed receiver for L. H. Landwehr and 
George Heftner, trading as the City 
Cake Co., 5 South Register Street, Balti- 
more. It resulted from a petition filed 
by M. C. Yokel, a co-partner in the con- 
cern. 

MICHIGAN 


The City Baking Co., Grand Rapids, 
has elected the following officers: presi- 
dent, Hubert Daane; vice-president, Jo- 
seph Triel; secretary and treasurer, W. 
Hazel Reilly; general manager, A. A. 
Scott. This company was reorganized re- 
cently, with a paid-in capital of $94,500, 
of $125,000 authorized. 

The Gordon & Pagel Baking Co., De- 
troit, has increased its capital stock to 
$1,482,000. 

G. E. Lawrence & Son, wholesale bak- 
ers, Lansing, have begun work on their 
new plant. 

Paul May has opened a bakery at 
South Lyon. 


NEW YORK 


Moultrie’s bakery, 268 Riverdale Av- 
enue, Yonkers, has opened another store 
at 9 North Broadway. 

Betts’ New System bakery, Seneca 
Falls, has installed additional machinery. 

The Anthony Baking Co., Rochester, 
is having plans drawn for a modern bak- 
ery, 150x58, and a one-story garage, to 
cost about $60,000. 

John Cameron, Mohawk, is building an 
addition to his bakery. He has added 
an oven and two auto-trucks. 

Fluss & Keuger have bought the bak- 
ery of George Harvey, 226 Broadway, 
Newburgh. 

B. E. Durkee, Herwelton, is making 
extensive alterations to his bakery. New 
ovens and other machinery will be in- 
stalled. 

OHIO 

Plans are being drawn for a new cake 
bakery to be erected for the Foutch Bak- 
ing Co., Akron, formerly the City bakery. 
It will cost about $75,000. 

The Kuhlke Bread Co., Akron, will 
build a modern bakery to cost about 
$150,000. 

Frank E. Heck has taken over the in- 
terests of the Rex Baking Co., Toledo. 
Four new ovens have been installed. 

The East Side Baking Co. is the name 
of a new bakery at Sandusky. 

L. G. Jackson & Son have opened a 
bakery at 136 West Columbus Avenue, 
Bellefontaine. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The employees of the Yoch Baking Co. 
and the Herr bakery, Shamokin, have 
quit work, following demands of a wage 
increase averaging 30 per cent and an 
eight-hour day. The Yoch concern is one 
of the largest in that part of the state, 
turning out 10,000 loaves of bread daily. 
Present wages average $23@30 weekly, 
the bakers say. 

Franklin S. Edmonds has been ap- 
pointed trustee of the real estate of the 
Kolb Bakeries, a dissolved corporation, 
for the purpose of conveying the title to 
Charles P. Hart, the purchaser. The 
realty consists of property on Chestnut 
Street between Fifty-sixth and Fifty- 
seventh, extending 214 feet to Ludlow 
Street. 

N. Vine has opened a bakery at 309 
Laurel Avenue, Johnstown. 

The Penbrook Baking Co., Penbrook, 
has changed its name to the Pryor Bak- 
ing Co. 

C. Pizzutelli, Monongahela, has opened 
a Barker bakery in connection with his 
grocery business. 

The Acme Baking Co., Harrisburg, has 
increased its capital stock to $400,000. 

J. H. Jones has sold his bakery at Al- 
lentown to E. Kresge, 
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The A.B.C, bakery, Altoona, will open 
a new plant on Beale Avenue. 

J. D. Hain has sold his baking and 
grocery business at Lebanon to Edward 
Scholl. 

TEXAS 

E. L. Jecker has opened a Bake-Rite 
bakery at Victoria. 

Patterson & Whatley have opened the 
Home bakery, Iowa Park. 

D. L. Garret has bought the bakery of 
J. R. Dorsett, Brownwood. 

James Farney has engaged in the bak- 
ing business at Beaumont. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

James F, Keaney, baker at Fairmont, 
has filed a petition in bankruptcy. Lia- 
bilities, $17; assets, $250. 

Lawrence Brooks has opened a bakery 
at Kirkwood. 

R. D. Shepherd has bought the inter- 
ests of L. A. Bell in the East End bak- 
ery, Wheeling. 

A New System bakery has been opened 
at Montgomery. 

Master bakers of Charleston and vicin- 
ity expect to organize a bakers’ associa- 
tion. 





Good Fellows Club 

The Good Fellows Club has been or- 
ganized by various interests in the East 
to stimulate interest in the coming an- 
nual convention of the American Asso- 
ciation of the Baking Industry at At- 
lantic City. George P. Reuter is presi- 
dent, Albert Klopfer treasurer, and J, 
Edwin Hopkins secretary. Mr. Hopkins 
has sent out the following letter to the 
trade: 

“Big doings are expected at Atlantic 
City during the week of Sept. 20. The 
American Association of the Baking In- 
dustry, the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association and the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry are heralding 
this fact in the propaganda that they are 
spreading throughout the country for at- 
tendance at this convention and exhibi- 
tion which, beyond a doubt, is to be the 
biggest and best ever. 

“The Good Fellows Club works differ- 
ently, and in its quiet yet forcible man- 
ner the big deeds that have been ac- 
complished heretofore and not mentioned 
in the annals of the baking industry 
points to you as it does to each member 
of our strong little band and says ‘be 
present, knowing that, with your at- 
tendance, you bring with you that strong 
influence which is strengthening and sub- 
stantiating the status of the industry at 
large. 

“Booth No. 428 has been designated as 
our headquarters, and we ask you to 
make your pilgrimage there to the shrine 
of good-fellowship, where you will find 
the ever-ready cheerful greeting and 
glad hand. 

“The Good Fellows Club asks all Good 
Fellows throughout the country and 
members of this organization to ‘be 
present.’ ” 





Massachusetts Bakery Law 

Regulations for the conduct of bak- 
eries, under an act passed by the Massa- 
chusetts legislature this year, have been 
formulated by Herman G. Lythgoe, of 
the division of food and drugs of the 
state department of health, and call for 
stringent sanitary arrangements in all 
places where food is prepared for public 
sale. 

Flour and other baking materials, un- 
der the new regulations, when in sacks, 
must not be placed on any floor below 
the level.of a street, but must be stored 
in racks, which must be kept clean and 
sanitary. 

Smoking, chewing or any other use of 
tobacco is prohibited in any part of a 
bakery where actual preparation or pro- 
duction of bakery products is being con- 
ducted, 





Bakers Sell at a Loss 

George M. Haffner, manager Haffner’s 
Star Bakery, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind: 
The people of Fort Wayne do not fully 
appreciate the fact that they are able 
to buy bread here much cheaper than 
they can bake it at home, and not count 
any cost for their labor or any overhead 
expense. The retail bakers have been 
selling bread direct to the consumers at 
wholesale prices. Most of the grocers met 
this price, and then the wholesalers 
dropped their price, so that the bread 


bakers are now practically operating at a 
loss. 

In my opinion the former habit of 
bakers buying new-wheat flour on the 
market breaks, for future delivery, will 
be a disappointment. The more conserva- 
tive buyers will avoid this speculative 
feature this year, on account of the high 
levels, which must come down and may 
come down slowly, but surely. Look 
what happened to sugar and lard, and 
who said it would not come down? Every- 
body, but everybody was mistaken. Who 
says that wheat flour will follow suit 
and go down to $9 per bbl? Nobody, 
yet nobody may be right. These are my 
views, and I am going to stand by them, 
no matter what rumors say. Since the 
boards of trade are again in operation, 
the wheat prices will fluctuate as usual, 
but down and up instead of up and 
down. 





Canada Bread Co. 

The Canada Bread Co., of which Mark 
Bredin is president and general man- 
ager, will build a modern bakery on 
Danforth Avenue, Toronto, Ont. Two 
large travelling ovens, with their accom- 
panying automatic equipment, will be 
used, together with a number of Peel 
ovens. The particular feature of the 
plant will be a large display breadroom, 
open to the public view, showing the 
fresh-baked bread being conveyed from 
the upper floors directly to a revolving 
assorting table on the first floor. Many 
innovations have been _ incorporated, 
which will make the new plant one of the 
most modern in Canada. Its cost, includ- 
ing equipment, will be approximately 
$500,000. 





Coming Bakers’ Conventions 

American Association of the Baking 
Industry, Atlantic City, Sept. 20-25. 

Wisconsin Association of Master Bak- 
ers, Appleton, Sept. 27-29. 

New York State Association of Master 
Bakers and Retail Association of the 
Eastern States, New York, Oct. 4-7. 

Kentucky Association of the Baking 
Industry, Lexington, Oct. 19-20. 





Dunwoody Short-Course Review 

The Dunwoody Institute at Minneapo- 
lis has published in book form the pro- 
ceedings of the second short course for 
bakers held last March. This book con- 
tains all the papers in full that were read 
at this meeting, together with the lec- 
tures, formulas and questions and an- 
swers. The book is offered for sale at 
$1 per copy, and is a document that all 
bakers should have on hand for refer- 
ence. 





Bakery Brands Registered 

The following list of trade-marks ap- 
plying to bakery products, furnished by 
the Trade-Mark Title Co., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., has been favorably acted upon by 
the Patent Office at Washington: 

“Prince”; No. 121,126. Owner, Prince 
Macaroni Mfg. Co., Boston. Used on 
macaroni. 

“Clover” No. 121,868. Owner, Loose- 
Wiles Biscuit Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y. Used on cakes, wafers and crack- 
ers or biscuits. 

“Golden Gem”; No. 123,182. Owner, 
Jay Quiney Stephens, Kansas City. Used 
on ice-cream cones. 

“Livon”; No. 126,411. Owner, John H. 
Chapman, Chicago. Used on bread. 

“Ward-Baking” in circular band, rest 
of the words disclaimed; No. 133,341. 
Owner, Ward Baking Co., New York. 
Used on bread and cakes. 

“Hathaway’s—Our Toast,” with picture 
of two children; No. 117,975. Owner, C. 
F. Hathaway & Sons, North Cambridge, 
Mass. Used on bread. 

“Taste Well,” on blue background sur- 
rounded by yellow border; No. 120,348. 
Owner, Joe Lowe Co., Inc., New York. 
Used on bread, cake, pies, and ice cream. 

“Rainbow,” No. 124,942. Owner, Lil- 
lian Brooks Morris, Yonkers, N. Y. Used 
on cakes. 

“Butter Kream Kracknells”; No. 125,- 
169. Owner, Bake-Rite Oven Mfg. Co., 
Reno, Nev., and San Francisco. Used on 
cookies, cakes, pastry and bread. 

“Blue Bell,” and picture of; No. 133,- 
740. Owner, Lakeside Biscuit Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio. Used on sugar wafers. 

“Belle Meade”; No. 134,222. Owner, 
Tennessee Biscuit Co., Nashville. Used 
on soda and graham crackers, vanilla 
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wafers, ginger snaps, cookies, and animal 
crackers. 

“Eagle” (figure of); No. 133,651. 
Owner, The John B. Canepa Co., Chicago. 
Used on macaroni, spaghetti, vermicelli, 
noodles, and alphabets. 

“Ten-E-C”; No. 134,223. Owner, Ten- 
nessee Biscuit Co., Nashville. Used on 
oyster crackers, biscuits, graham crack- 
ers, ginger snaps, vanilla wafers, salty 
biscuits, honey cookies, sugar cookies, 
raisin cookies, spice drops, and many 
other fancy sweet goods. ; 





Price of Bakery Supplies 
Current quotations, f.o.b. the following 
points, are given as below: 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


Sugar, cane granulated, lb 18c, 
«Sugar, beet granulated, lb 18c. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gal 80c, 
Lard, tierces, lb 17c. 

Canned apples, gallons, doz $5.25, 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz $7.25 





5. 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $14. 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, lb in cases, 
Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases, 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, Ib 30c. 
taisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases, 25c. 
Raisins, seeded, lb in cases, 
Currants, lb in cases, 21c. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Sugar, cane granulated, Ib 20c. 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gal 16%c, 
Lard, tierces, lb 18%c. 
COLUMBUS 
Sugar, cane granulated, lb 21@22c, 
Cottonseed oil, tierces, gal 21%c. 
Lard, tierces, lb 18%4c. 
Canned apples, gallons, doz 
Canned peaches, gallons, doz 5 
Canned blueberries, gallons, doz $16, 
Walnuts, Bordeaux halves, 1b in cases, 56« 















Walnuts, Bordeaux pieces, lb in cases, 52 
Honey, strained, 50-lb cans, lb 24%c. 
Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases, 26c. 





sins, seeded, lb in cas 24'%e., 


Currants, lb in cases, 22c. 
TORONTO, CAN. 

Sugar, cane granulated, 100 lbs 

Sugar, beet granulated, 100 lbs 

Cottonseed oil, tierces, 1b 21c. 

Lard, tierces, lb 24@25c. 

Raisins, Sultanas, Ib in cases, 24c, 





Currants, lb in cases, 18c. 


Death of W. S. Hoge 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 19.—W. § 
Hoge, charter member of the Washin 
ton Chamber of Commerce, first vic« 
president and director of the Distri: 
National Bank, and president of W. S 
Hoge & Bro., Inc., flour and feed dea! 
ers, died Aug. 16, at Buck Hill Fall 
Pa., where he had gone to spend tl 
summer. Funeral services were heli! 
from the Hoge residence, 1402 Fifteent 
Street N.W., Aug. 18. 

Mr. Hoge was born in Hamilton, Va 
73 years ago. In 1872 he came to Was! 
ington, where he established the busine 
in which he continued up to the time « 
his death. He was one of the chart 
directors of the District National Ban 
and was first vice-president of that i: 
stitution for years. He was also a chia 
ter director of the Lincoln Nation 
Bank. 

Mr. Hoge was active in the formati: 
of the Washington Chamber of Cor 
merce, and was one of the charter me 
bers. He was also a member of t 
Rotary Club and the Washington Boa 
of Trade. He was affiliated with t 
Masonic Lodge at Hamilton, was a me! 
ber of Columbia Commandery, Knig! 
Templars, and was a Shriner. He w 
also a member of the Society of Frien: 

Mr. Hoge is survived by his wife a: 
seven children. 

J. Harry Woorrier. 





United States Corn Crop 
Government forecast of the 1920 corn c! 
by states, based on condition Aug. 1, as c 
pared with the final estimate for the lL! 
crop, and the five-year average for 1914 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 








1920 1919 A 
Pennsylvania, ..... 58,973 72,192 59 
WIE: ots: ewe ce 43,115 44,800 52, 
North Carolina 60,190 55,100 57, i 
GOOrgia ..cccevcece 65,587 69,890 64, Si 
EE era 147,738 162,800 137 t 
SRGRORG be cscicsccs 177,924 178,1 ¥ 
SUED Sc cccvcccces 284,871 347, 
Michigan ..... sus) Suerte 50, 
Wisconsin ...... . 67,837 56,4 
po eee 109,344 89,1 
ED, aka a ia e 0 8. - 412,284 ( 
BEIMBOUTI .cccccsece 200,159 
South Dakota ..... 103,169 
Nebraska ......... 212,602 
FRBMGAS 2 ccccsccees 128,382 4 
pe 96,941 9,4 
Tennessee ........ 82,032 6,7 
Alabama ......... 69,166 2,1 
Mississippi ....... 66,399 3,4 
Louisiana ......... 41,124 94 
EE n.0k464 604658 166,784 y 3 
Oklahoma ........ 83,491 74,400 3 
Arkansas ......... 59,232 48,726 49,7 


United States ..3,003,000 2,917,450 2,760,454 
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\nother week of dullness in trade cir- 
cles has passed, with still no prospects 
of any improvement in sight. Millers 
observe that no one seems to be doing 
any business, and flour merchants say 
that bookings have been less so far, on 
the southwestern crop, than for many 
seasons. It is common to hear flour 
merchants, large and small, say that they 
may be wrong in not buying, yet if they 
are, they feel that there are many others 
who are also misjudging the market. 
This applies also to millers on their book- 
ings of all grades of mill products. 

it is a long-established custom, begin- 
ning about July 15 and _ continuing 


through to at least late in September, 
for the mills in the Southwest and the 
spring wheat states to book flour freely, 
and for the former, at least, to operate 
their mills close to capacity, providing 
values are in line. The weekly output 
percentage figures, as compiled for The 
Northwestern Miller each week, tell the 
present story of the general curtailment 


of production in all centers. 
here is some consolation in the fact 


that, owing to the present dullness, when 
buying is resumed it is going to be widely 
distributed. No one or two groups of 
mills will be able to take care of the 
trade when the awaited trade revival 
takes place. There are daily sales of 
flour reported, but the size is indicative 


of a supply sufficient only for present 
requirements. When the low dip in 


wheat came a few days ago, some fairly 
good-sized orders were booked here, no- 
tably one of 30,000 bbls of soft-wheat 
patents. The stocks here, in all posi- 
tions. are much below normal, so con- 
st tive flour men believe. 


Many millers in the spring-wheat states 
are slow to put out offers on new-wheat 
flour. With some the price for old ap- 


plies on new. The range today is $12.30 
@13, jute. Representatives for spring- 
wheat mills feel hopeful of a very satis- 
factory business season. They base their 
ho} on the excellent reports of the 
spring-wheat crop, and the strong proba- 
bility that the mills in the Northwest will 
be in line to compete with those in the 
hard-wheat states. 

Canadian mills will, no doubt, be a 
factor in this year’s business, as some of 
the representative ones are beginning to 
look this way for business, and are mak- 
ing )rokerage connections here. If this 
se s flour equals that of last year, 
cert.in buyers here will, no doubt, make 
use of it, as it has been looked upon 
very favorably of late, especially by 
bread bakers, 

One of the local mills ran full capacity_ 
for the week; the others were down to 
about 50 per cent. As a rule, the output 


was flour of past bookings and to be 
made prior to the advance in freight 
rates 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 26,700 bbls, as reported to 
rhe Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 
. output activity 
This i vsdcapaeeeeewent 19,000 64 
Las OR. icsirceak entuwe 22,500 84 
WA? O80: .ccsarxedeanaank 22,750 86 
Tw Fe ee ee 23,750 89 


GRAIN TRADE ITEMS 


There has been a good movement of 
Wheat from central Illinois to mills and 
to the South for export, as well as to 
Baltimore. Chicago has not received its 
usual percentage from that section. A 
banker at Springfield, Ill., writes that all 


surplus wheat in that section has been 
sold by the farmers. 

A report issued by the Chicago office 
of the Santa Fe Railroad says that more 
than the usual quantity of wheat is be- 
ing stacked in Oklahoma and Kansas, and 
that 50 per cent of the Kansas farmers 
are arranging to hold their wheat for 
higher prices. Chicago houses who op- 
erate extensively in that section report 
reduced sales by farmers the last two 
weeks, and say they have had difficulty 
in getting wheat to fill their export sales 
via the Gulf. One house sold 1,000,000 
bus wheat for export via the Gulf the 
past week. 

Board of Trade memberships have sold 
at $10,000 and $10,250, net to the buyer, 
the past week. A member who bought 
his seat in 1882 for $3,600 sold it for 
$10,000. He paid, in dues and assess- 
ments, over $3,000, and had the use of 
the membership in the meantime. A 
large number of memberships have been 
bought in the last few months by clerks 
in commission houses, to enable them to 
secure positions as telephone operators 
paying $200 to $400 a month. A few 
have also gone into the brokerage busi- 
ness. 

Millers and exporters competed for 
the light offerings of wheat here, and 
advanced premiums for the cash wheat 
from 18c to 2114¢ over the December for 
No. 1 red and hard, with No. 2 grades 
2@8c discount. An increase in the of- 
ferings of spring and mixed wheat was 
noticeable, and they averaged lower, com- 
pared with the December. 

On the basis of $2.65 for October 
wheat in Winnipeg, which was the open- 
ing price for that future last Wednes- 
day, based on the Canadian rate of ex- 
change, which is at a discount, the price 
of Winnipeg wheat was equal to around 
$2.35, Chicago. 

Houses with seaboard connections were 
the largest buyers of wheat futures here 
throughout the week, taking 200,000 to 
500,000 bus per day. Part of it was se- 
cured from hedgers, but a large percent- 
age came from local speculators, who did 
most of the selling on bulges and covered 
on the recessions. The volume of specu- 
lative trade in wheat has not been heavy 
as compared with old times, although it 
is increasing. 

Oat prices have dropped to the lowest 
of the season and are at a level where 
farmers do not get more than 55@60c, 
although in some sections in Illinois 65c 
might be paid. Oat specialists believe 
that farmers will sell their corn at around 
$1.25 or better, and hold their oats as 
long as present figures prevail. 

Corn prices have declined to the lowest 
in several weeks. Sentiment throughout 
the grain and provision trade has become 
very bearish. Cotton has declined $14@ 
16 per bale within less than a week. Cof- 
fee is off about 50 per cent from the 
recent high point, and is the lowest since 
the armjstice was signed. Sugars have 
declined“Sharply, and lard is off over 50 
per cent from the high point of last 
year. All commodity values are lower. 
Clothing and shoes are off 35 to 50 per 
cent. A leading dry-goods jobber says 
that the trend of values is lower, al- 
though a few months ago he was extreme- 
ly optimistic. 

John J. Mitchell, chairman of the IIli- 
nois Trust & Savings Bank and the Mer- 
chants’ Loan & Trust Co., says that the 
peak of the demand for money for mov- 
ing grain has been passed. The large 
interests have arranged for more money 
than they need for financing the grain 
crops, and he does not anticipate any 
trouble. He believes that the fear of 
scarcity of money for ping | grains has 
been exaggerated, and says that at times 
the people are disposed to make more 
of an anticipated situation than is really 


necessary, although it is not without 
beneficial results. 

The Armour Grain Co. sold 1,000,000 
bus wheat for export via the Gulf on 
Friday and Saturday; also 500,000 bus 
rye for export, October shipment, and 
200,000 bus oats, of which 100,000 were 
to Holland, and the balance to Cuba. 

Lake shipments of wheat from Chi- 
cago for the week were 1,112,000 bus, of 
which 490,000 were to Buffalo and the 
balance to Canadian ports for export. 
Oat shipments were 63,000 bus to Buffalo. 

NOTES 

The Donahue-Stratton Co., grain and 
feed, Milwaukee, Wis., has opened an 
office in Chicago, in the Webster Build- 
ing. 

J. L. Carwile has been engaged by the 
St. Paul (Minn.) Milling Co. to work on 
resales in Illinois and Indiana territory 
out of the Chicago office. 

J. R. Genung, chemist, who has been 
with one of the mills in this vicinity for 
some time, is now with the Oklahoma 
Mill Co., Kingfisher, Okla. 

A. L. Jacobson, president of the 
Atchison (Kansas) Mills Corporation, 
spent part of the week in Chicago. Their 
account here is handled by the Corbin 
Flour Co. 


A great many of the flour men and 
millers attended the funeral services of 
John W. Eckhart, Wednesday, from the 
Church of the Epiphany. Interment was 
at Forest Home. 


J. S. Sweeney, who has been covering 
northern Illinois, under Grant C. De 
Groat, for the Southwestern Milling Co., 
Inc., Kansas City, is to be transferred 
to Ottumwa, Iowa, and will have charge 
of the trade in that state. 

J. E. Riley, sales-manager of the Wil- 
liamson Milling Co., Clay Center, Kan- 
sas, was here this week on his way to the 
East. He said that his company had 
managed to operate its mill up to ca- 
pacity, but was not forcing sales. 

Frank R. Prina, millers’ agent, New 
York City, who represents some of the 
mills in’ the Northwest and Southwest, 
was here during the week and stopped 
off at Weyauwega, Wis., to call on the 
Weyauwega Milling Co., which he rep- 
resents. 

R. J. Anderson, secretary of the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., 
has been spending a few days at the 
company’s Chicago office. He stated 
that, at the mill, it is the opinion that 
the wheat crop in Judith basin is the 
largest ever raised. He will return home 
next week. 


Charles K. Templeton has been ap- 
pointed Chicago manager of the North- 
ern Grain & Warehouse Co. He is well 
known to the trade, having been con- 
nected with the Armour Grain Co., Lam- 
son Bros. & Co., and Rosenbaum Bros. 
George E. Newman is no longer con- 
nected with the company. 


The government is in the market for 
20,000 bbls flour for army use. Awards 
will be made here on Aug. 24 for this 
amount, and for 1,000 bbls on Aug. 31. 
The flour will be purchased here, but will 
be shipped to Washington, D. C., and 
Brooklyn, N. Y. It is understood that 
1,000,000 lbs will be bid for later, for 
use at St. Louis. 


Lawrence E. Rice, of the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co., who spent several 
days recently in leading eastern markets, 
found conditions the same as many oth- 
ers who have studied present and past 
buying of mill products, as well as flour 
stocks on hand and to come forward. 
He said that there is a universal feeling 
of waiting for something to transpire, 
to induce buying. In Philadelphia, ar- 
rangements were made for the Keystone 
Flour Co, to handle the company’s ac- 
count in that market and near-by ter- 
ritory. 

A meeting of the flour-jobbers of the 
Chicago Flour Club was held Thursday 
evening at Hotel La Salle. A committee 
of four was appointed to convene before 
the next monthly meeting, Sept. 23, to 
complete plans for a permanent organi- 
zation of the flour-jobbers. The com- 
mittee consists of C. B. Spaulding, C. 
Mariner, C. C. Anthon and Fred W. 
Colquhoun. So far the meetings have 
been largely for the purpose of discuss- 
ing violators of flour contracts. When 
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the new organization is formed it is be- 
lieved that considerable good will result 
therefrom. 


T. M. Chivington, secretary of the 
American Corn Millers’ Federation, has 
called a meeting for Aug. 24, in his office, 
727 Postal Telegraph Building, for such 
members as are desirous of personally 
appearing before the official classification 
committee at the hearing on changes in 
the classification of grits in cartons and 
in bags. The hearing is fixed for 11:10 
a.m., Aug. 25. The meeting the day be- 
fore will give an opportunity to consoli- 
date the data prepared. Application has 
been made to have grits in cartons rated 
the same as grits in bags, in southern * 
classification territory. At the same time 
there is an effort being made to have 
grits in bags advanced from Class C to 
Class D, in southern territory. This 
would give grits a higher rating than 
meal, flour and other grain products. 


WISCONSIN 

Mitwavxkee, Wis. Aug. 21.—There 
was very little change in the flour situa- 
tion this week. Some, who found stocks 
low, were buying for shipment before 
freights advanced, but the trade gener- 
ally held off. Production showed a fair 
increase, due to the fact that millers are 
anxious to ship all they can before the 
new freight rates go into effect. Most 
mills found no difficulty in obtaining 
shipping directions, and shipments are 
expected to increase next week. Millers 
were able to obtain all the cars neces- 
sary. Offerings of choice milling wheat 
were rather light, but most of the mills 
have sufficient to last the balance of this 
month. Choice city brands of hard 
spring-wheat patent were quoted at 
$13.65@13.85, and straight at $13@13.25, 
in 98-lb cottons. 

Millers found little difficulty in placing 
clears. Most mills are well sold ahead, 
and are making shipments as rapidly as 
cars can be secured. Eastern bakers were 
fair buyers, while many sales were made 
to jobbers. Liberal shipments were made 
this week as millers are anxious to take 
advantage of the present freights. Fancy 
was quoted at $11.50@11.80, and low- 
grade at $10@10.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

The call for winters continues good, 
and some fair sales were made this week. 
Local mills are busy filling export or- 
ders, which they expect to finish by the 
middle of next week. Jobbers report 
fair trade with bakers. Wholesale gro- 
cers bought moderately well, as stocks 
were rather low. ‘Trade continues to 
improve with small sheps, and new-crop 
offerings are giving satisfaction. Prices 
were held steady at $12@12.25, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

Demand for rye flour continues to im- 
prove. Millers made some fair sales this 
week, and prospects are bright for good 
business from now on. Inquiry was good 
from all sections. The quality of new- 
crop rye coming to market is excellent, 
especially Wisconsin. Export inquiry 
was good, and some sales were reported 
for shipment to Holland. Stocks gen- 
erally all over the country are light, and 
millers are looking for brisk trade this 
fall. Pure white was quoted at $10.65@ 
11.75, straight at $9.85@10.30, and dark 
at $7.05@9, in 98-lb cottons, 

There was no particular improvement 
in the call for corn flour. Millers, how- 
ever, have plenty of orders on hand, and 
are shipping out freely. The demand for 
corn meal showed no improvement, while 
that for grits remains slow. During the 
latter days of the week there was some 
export inquiry, and a few lots of flour 
were taken for shipment to the Nether- 
lands, 

Outside mills. report business rather 
quiet. Most of the carload buyers were 
out of the market, but business with 
bakers and grocers was fair. Stocks here 
are moderate. Prices were quoted at 
$13.50@13.65, in 98-lb cottons. 


MILWAUKEE FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 
Capacity Output Per ct. 
6 33 





TUM WOM sscscees 24,000 7,965 

Last week ........ 24,000 5,210 22 

EMRE FORP sscccvcvecs 18,000 10,000 55 

Two years ago..... 16,000 9,000 70 
MILLFEED 


Market strong and higher, but offér- 
ings were rather light for prompt ship- 
ment. Most mills are well sold up for 
balance of this month. Demand was good 
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for anything that could be shipped before 
the advance in freights. Mills were of- 
fering freely for September-October 
shipment, but the trade were not inter- 
ested in later delivery. Shippers who 
have feed bought f.o.b. mills were anx- 
ious to have shipments delivered in speci- 
fied time. Light feeds were in best re- 
quest. Considerable feed is being put in 
transit. Stocks in the East are fairl 
liberal, but the demand continues good. 
Offerings from the Southwest were lib- 
eral for September, but prompt ship- 
ment scarce. -Country mills were offer- 
ing fairly well for later shipment at a 
discount of about $2 ton under present 

rices. Heavy feeds strong, with offer- 
ings rather light. Business in the state 
continues to improve. Some of the large 
buyers were in the market, and shippers 
report a satisfactory business for Sep- 
tember. 

NOTES 

Grain in store in Milwaukee this week: 
wheat, 35,618 bus; corn, 241,663; oats, 
239,914; barley, 160,812; rye, 20,174. 

The capital stock of the Mohr-Holstein 
Commission Co., grain dealers, Milwau- 
kee, has been increased to $100,000, made 
advisable by the expansion of the busi- 
ness. 

Lincoln Greenwood, of the Ladish Mill- 
ing Co., and Cornelius J. Dunlap, of the 
Courteen Seed Co., Milwaukee, have been 
elected members of the Milwaukee Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The Superior took 96,175 bus barley 
and 20,000 bus wheat to Port McNicoll, 
Ont., loading at elevator A, and the Con- 
estoga 45,000 bus corn to Kingston, Ont., 
loading at the Rialto. 

The Milwaukee Bag Co. is erecting an 
addition, 50x90, to provide much-needed 
office space. The present offices will be 
converted into manufacturing and stor- 
age rooms. The improvements will cost 
about $20,000. 

The H. P. Schmidt Milling Co., Osh- 
kosh, has amended its corporate articles 
to increase the authorized capitalization 
to $75,000. The new issue is made to 
accommodate the growth of the business, 
and has no other significance. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Horn is president of the corpora- 
tion, and Mrs. Ida Pittelkow secretary. 

The Falls Roller Mills Co., Sheboygan, 
has been incorporated, with an authorized 
capitalization of $100,000, to take over 
the business conducted under a similar 
style for many years. The incorporators 
are Ernest C. Gonzenbach, E. R. Ehrein 
and Hugo Karms. The property consists 
of a large hydroelectric generating 
plant, flour and feed mill, elevators and 
warehouses. 

H. N. Witson. 


VIRGINIA 

Norrork, Va., Aug. 21.—The flour 
market has not shown any appreciable 
activity this week, especially among the 
larger buyers. Occasional car-lot sales 
have been made by the smaller mills at 
under market figures based on present 
freight rates. The mills appear anxious 
for business, but are unable, in many in- 
stances, to meet the buyers’ views. A 
very bearish sentiment has appeared 
among all the buyers, with a disposition 
to come into the market only when they 
are obliged to do so. 

Soft winter flours are offered at $12@ 
12.70, basis 98’s, cotton; Kansas hard 
winters, $12.75@14.25; northwestern hard 
spring flours, $14.25@14.55. 

The millfeed market has been strong 
this week, with a general scarcity of 
goods and little improvement in the 
transportation situation. Standard mid- 
dlings are offered at $60.50 for prompt 
shipment, an advance of about $8 ton 
over last week. Bran is moving slowly, 
with a fluctuation of prices, all of which 
are slightly in advance of last week. 

* # 

The Admams bakery, one of the larg- 
est baking concerns in this section, has 
been sold to David Pender, to furnish 
bread exclusively for the “D. P. Stores,” 
chain groceries operated by Mr. Pender. 
These stores have increased to 70 in num- 
ber, and the value of the bakery sale is 
put at about $50,000. 

Joseru A. Leese. 








Permission has been extended by the 
Shipping Board to Japanese lines to 
carry passengers in the coastwise trade 
between the Pacific Coast and Honolulu. 
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UTTERLY STAGNANT 


Because of the extraordinary and un- 
natural dullness of the soft-wheat mill- 
ing business, for this time of the year, 
this office made a special canvass this 
week of mills in Ohio, Indiana, and Michi- 
gan, to determine if conditions were gen- 
erally quite as bad as has been reported 
in this column the last few weeks. The 
result of the canvass, and the comments 
of the millers, show clearly and unmis- 
takably that there has been no exaggera- 
tion. 

The characterization “utterly stagnant” 
is borrowed from a Michigan miller as 
accurately descriptive of conditions and 
reflecting the tenor of most of the re- 
ports; only one miller, out of about forty 
addressed, reported business as “very 
good, sold more than capacity output.” 
Such a report in the face of the others 
occasions wonderment, almost incredu- 
lity, as to how he did it and where he 
found the business. 

It is clear that much the same situation” 
exists with all the mills. Even the best 
located or circumstanced for business, 
with a big local trade to fall back on in 
large cities, or with the best past his- 
tory of operation, are finding it difficult 
to keep their mills in operation more 
than two or three days a week,—and that 
at a time when full-time operation is 
normal and to be expected for soft-wheat 
mills. To be sure, under the present un- 
usual market conditions, millers are op- 
erating most conservatively, and are not 
disposed to accumulate any large stocks 
of unsold wheat or flour. If they were 
to speculate, it might rather be by sell- 
ing wheat or flour short. 

What is the cause? There were no fire- 
works attending, or immediately follow- 
ing, the passing from q period of arti- 
ficial governmental control on May 31 to 
decontrol, and, consequently, some were 
led to believe that the transition would 
be effected easily and without friction or 
mishap to the industry.. The restoration 
of trading in futures July 15, and the 
December future going to two dollars 
and six and one-half cents on Aug. 2, 
opened the eyes of many to what might 
happen. The simple fact of the matter 
is that the milling business, like many 
others, is now going through the throes 
of a transition from abnormal to nearer 
normal conditions, a readjustment to 
the complexities of a new set of condi- 
tions following decontrol and the removal 
of artificial barriers. 

Trading in futures has served to give 
an indication of future values. The 
trade regards the difference between the 
price of cash wheat and the futures as 
illogical and unwarranted and, natural- 
ly, is not inclined to stock up, with such 
lower prices indicated as a possibility in 
the not-distant future. As for the re- 
cent advances in wheat prices, the trade 
regards them as of doubtful permanence. 
Inflated prices in all commodities are 
giving way, and the general sentiment is 
bearish for a long pull. 

A few years. ago, before the war, simi- 
lar conditions at this time of the year 
would have caused the millers no end of 


.worry, fussing and fuming and chafing 


at the bit, cutting of prices and bitter 
competition, with ceaseless attempts to 
stimulate interest and force sales. But 
then the relative position of cash wheat 
and the futures would probably have 
been more normal, and furnished some 
basis of operation. Hard-wheat millers, 
both spring and Kansas, have furnished 
about the only evidence of such unrest so 
far. They have named prices and terms 


not easily understood, which suggested 
rank speculation; ridiculously low prices 
on flour to be taken out any time up to 
March I. 

For the most part, however, particular- 
ly with millers of this section, it is quite 
remarkable how stoically and philosophi- 
cally they are taking things. No doubt 
their attitude results from a realization 
of their helplessness, the utter futility of 
attempting to circumvent a course of 
events as inevitable as the tides. They 
have little choice but to sit tight and 
await the business that must come sooner 
or later. Many of them are at least 
showing the good sense to recognize their 
limitations. 


THE WEEK’S MILLING 


Considering present conditions, ‘'To- 
ledo mills did rather well to attain an 
operation of 45 per cent of capacity this 
week. ‘There is scarcely a flicker of in- 
terest in new-crop flour either for domes- 
tic or export shipment. No one is hurry- 
ing to get shipments in transit before the 
new freight rates take effect. There is 
hardly any inquiry. Once in a while 
some miller thinks he sees some sign of 
reviving interest, but, so far, it has not 
lasted long. 

One Toledo miller, who has been active 
in the same mill for 27 years, says that 
he has never seen anything like the pres- 
ent dullness in August. It is the impres- 
sion that the general slowing down in 
business, now taking place in many lines, 
accompanied with the closing of some 
factories and laying off of men, has 
caused uneasiness and concern for the 
future, and that people have simply 
stopped buying and are looking for low- 
er prices, Bakers are complaining about 
the falling off in sales of bread. 

An outstanding and notable feature 
of the situation is the light movement of 
wheat and the few acceptances on the 
thousands of bids mailed every day. An 
Ontario miller was seeking offers of 
wheat via the lakes from Toledo this 
week. It has not been possible to accu- 
mulate any stocks of wheat here. Even 
if the wheat were available, nobody wants 
to take the risk of carrying it. One 
grain firm which sold 50,000 bus for ex- 
port is reported as experiencing consid- 
erable trouble in covering the sale. At the 
end of the week, Toledo millers were 
bidding $2.50 for No. 1 red, 23c rate 
points to New York. 

Another Toledo grain man, in speak- 
ing of conditions, said that no one knows 
what he may be thinking of the market 
tomorrow; today he may have a rather 
clear and definite idea or plan of opera- 
tion, only to have it completely upset 
and discarded tomorrow. Hence, about 
the only working basis that remains, if 
anything at all is to be done, is to play 
so-called hunches. 

The millfeed market is well sustained, 
and all millers report having no trouble 
in selling all they produce. Local de- 
mand at mill door takes the eptire sup- 
ply of some mills. The demand for mid- 
dlings is better than for bran, which has 
been easing off both in request and price. 
Output of feed has not been as heavy as 
normal in any part of the United States, 
as the milling business everywhere has 
been backward. 


TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output by mills represented at Toledo, 
with a combined weekly capacity of 48- 
000 bbls, as reported to The Northwest- 


ern Miller: Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
This week . 21,700 , 45 
Rh SSPYe ere rei ieee 7,600 16 
BORE GOD cegecceeccess --+ 44,500 93 
TWO FORTS OOS. occscccivces 26,300 55 
Three years ago .......... 40,500 84 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 


Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 





August 25, 1920 


as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1919 and 1918: 


No. Capacity Output Pet. 
198O%. wcccoee 27 160,920 76,475 47 
UDBST ss cscoce 10 78,360 21,287 2 
3) Rees 10 80,160 71,430 
1918... wccccee 15 93,510 54,922 
*Week ending Aug. 21. tWeek endin 
Aug. 14. 
NOTES 


Anna E. Reese, grain buyer, Chicagy 
was in Toledo, Aug. 19, to meet severa! 
millers, and called at this office. 

The Carrollton (Ohio) Milling Co. ha 
sold its plant and business to the Carro| 
ton Farmers’ Exchange Co. M. \ 
Courtright is manager. 

The Ruehlmann Flour Co., Cincinnati, | 
now occupying its new warehouse. It j 
of brick and concrete re-enforced co: 
struction, and contains a modern labor 
tory. 

Samuel Mueller, formerly with th 
Washburn-Crosby Co., at Cincinnati, } 
engaged in the flour-jobbing business, 
and will handle flour from the Barly 
Milling Co., Minneapolis. 

A. Mennel, president Mennel Milli: 
Co., Toledo, returned this week from se 
eral weeks at Poland Springs, Mai: 
Louis A. Mennel also returned from | 
vacation in northern Michigan. 

S. L. Denhollem, who has been w 
the Michigan Milling Co., Ann Arbo, 
Mich., has concluded arrangements 
represent the Lindsborg (Kansas) Mi 
ing & Elevator Co. in Michigan. 

Reports of 100 mills to the secreta 
of the Ohio Millers’ Association on t 
price paid for wheat at mill show 
range of $2.15@2.55, with the majori 
paying $2.30@2.40 and the average pr 
$2.34. 

The Durst Milling Co., Dayton, s: 
that farmers are selling nothing; all ho 
ing for higher prices, and flour tr: 
very dull. They are all waiting for lo 
er prices on flour, and wheat keeps 
ing up. 

The Tri-State Baking Co. has acqui: 
the plant and business of the Jackson 
(Mich.) Baking Co. This gives 
company plants at Akron and Tok 
Ohio; Battle Creek, Detroit, Flint 
Jackson, Mich. 

L, A. Willoughby, flour broker, Tol: 
is representing the Sawyer Milling ( 
Hutchinson, Kansas, in northwestern 
Ohio. He formerly represented the | 
luth-Superior Milling Co. and 
Loughry Bros. Milling & Grain Co. 

J. F. Hall, manager district o 
Weber Flour Mills Corporation, of 
lina, Kansas, at Toledo, says 
he has done a good business for 
mill so far on this crop, but that | 
ers are holding off since the advance 

T. J. Hanley, Hanley Milling | 
Coshocton, Ohio, says that, owing to 
scarcity of wheat in his section of 
state, he would recommend millers to 
stall a machine for grinding rubber | 
as a substitute for flour. Yield repor'c: 
as only two bushels to the acre. 

C. B. Riley, secretary Indiana Mil! 
Association, says that millers over 
state universally report lack of demnd 
for flour and are operating only on 
short time. Many elevators have closed, 
full of wheat and oats, for want of « 
and threshing is not yet completed, e+)ec- 
cially in the northern half of the stite. 
Oats seem to be yielding much hea: ier 
than ever and, while prices fluctuate 
from day to day, they are selling a 
profitable price. 

George Boyle, representing the Abilen 
(Kansas) Flour Mills Co; A. L. Stubs, 
Shellabarger Mill & Elevator Co., 5a- 
lina, Kansas; J. T. Lipford, New 
Prague (Minn.) Flouring Mill Co; W. ! 
Steele, Ladish Milling Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis., and William A. Fuerst, Em) ir 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, were among 
the salesmen visiting Toledo this week 
and calling at this office. All report | 
ness light and the trade holding off, « 
pecting to. buy lower later on. 

Frank H. Tanner, secretary Ohio ‘til! 
ers’ State Association, commenting 0 
present conditions, says: The new fr: rht 
rates will be put into effect Aug. 26; the 
increase will be approximately 20c pet 
bbl; don’t overlook the new rates in 
— quotations. Flour business 15 
very dull. Farmers are holding |ack 
wheat, expecting to get more moricy, 
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and buyers of flour are holding back 


rchases, expecting to get lower prices. 
Feeds are lower. Stocks of wheat in 


mills are light. 





INDIANAPOLIS 


Ixprawapous, Inp., Aug. 21.—Condi- 
tions in Indiana’s flour market this week 
resciubled those of last week in most re- 
spects, buying for the most part being 
in small quantities and for immediate 
delivery. Bakers and other large con- 
sumers seemingly believe that prices will 
go still lower, and are showing no dis- 
position to contract for large stocks at 
the present level. 

Jobbers report that quantities on hand 
for use in most places are small, the 
lack of purchasing in recent weeks hav- 
ing had its effect. This condition ulti- 
mately must force an extension of buy- 
ing. Wheat millers are agreed in their 
opinion that an expansion of purchases 
will come just as soon as the trade is 
convinced that the grain market has 
become stabilized, insuring a more per- 
manent basis on which to judge values. 


Little rye is milled in this state. 
Existing conditions have made the de- 
mand for wheat somewhat slow. Ex- 
orters have not been active in Indiana 
for the last few days, and have shown no 
disposition to bid up prices. On the 


wagon market in Indianapolis, $2.35 bu 
was being paid in the last few days for 
No. 1 red, $2.32 for No. 2 red and $2.27 
for No. 3 red, with other grades on their 
merits. On the Board of Trade, how- 
ever, $2.54 was paid for some car lots 
of milling quality. 

Notwithstanding lack of demand for 
flour, prices show no considerable change 
on hard winter patents, which are offered 
in car lots at $11.75@12.50 bbl, 98-lb 
cotton basis, a decline of 15c bbl on the 
minimum from last Saturday, with the 


maximum showing a drop of 25c. Soft 
winter patents, however, show a greater 
reduction, being available at $11.25@ 
12.25 bbl, which is 65c lower on the mini- 
mum and 25e down on the maximum. 


Spring patents have fallen 75c on both 
the minimum and maximum, being quoted 
at $12@12.75 bbl. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 
Output of wheat flour by mills in In- 
dianapolis, with a weekly capacity of 
22,800 bbls, and inspections of grain and 
stocks in store, in bushels, the latter as of 
Aug. 21, with comparisons for corre- 
sponding periods, as reported to The 


Northwestern Miller: 
Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This Ke ccoccseseosccens 6,460 28 
Last iE -ciecneueeecesne’ 4,922 22 
YOY G20. sckccucioayenes ts 12,134 53 
Two TS ABO wcesececeses 6,166 27 

INSPECTIONS FOR WEEK 
In Out 
Wi DUS cccccescocecs 218,000 25,000 
Cori ID ccccccesecvcces 95,000 78,000 
Oats MB cccccceseeteces 832,000 152,000 
Ry BS eccocecepseceses 22,000 3,000 
STOCKS IN STORE (BUS) 
Wheat Corn Oats Rye 
This ek ....142,760 406,140 130,560 540 
Year ago .ecee 718,660 284,400 112,200 19,360 
Two irs ago.249,921 603,390 302,290 8,180 
CORN PRODUCTS 

Trade in corn products has been light, 


but hardly less than is expected at this 
season of the year, when purchases gen- 


erally are small. Quotations show a re- 
cession from last week, being 20c per 
100 Ibs under the old level. Grits are 
quoted for shipment in car lots at $3.50 
per 100 lbs, sacked, meal at $3.45, cereal- 


ine at 34, hominy at $3.60, hominy flakes 
at $3.80, and corn flour at $3.70. 

Receipts of corn have been rather 
light, due to lack of cars. Many coun- 
try elevators are reported to have con- 
siderable quantities on hand, having been 
unable to move it. Farmers having 
stocks on hand are showing a disposition 
to let go of them, but, like the elevator 
men, are affected by the inability of. 


transp rtation lines to supply equipment. 
Prices for the grain in this city have 
been ranging $1.56@1.60 bu. 


MILLFEED 

Demand for feeds continues brisk. 
Many mills have all the business booked 
that they can care for the remainder of 
the present month. In wheat feeds, both 
bran and mixed feed are quoted for Sep- 
tember-October shipment at $53.50@55.50 
ton in 100-Ib jutes, Middlings are of- 
fered at $61@63. In corn products, 
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hominy feed is offered at $62 ton, bulk, 
and $66, sacked. Quotations on both 
wheat and corn feeds are for car-lot 
shipments. 

NOTES 

Scarcity of help is delaying threshing 
of wheat in Crawford County. Wheat 
and oats are not generally stacked in 
Indiana to await that work. 

The Farmers’ Elevator Co. of Southern 
Lake County, with headquarters at 
Lowell, has been incorporated, with $100,- 
000 capital stock, with S. A. Brownell, 
Herbert Ricke and Joseph Dinwiddie as 
directors, 

J. A. Armstrong, of Indianapolis, as- 
sistant sales-manager of the American 
Hominy Co., with headquarters in In- 
dianapolis and operating plants in both 
Indianapolis and Decatur, Ill., has gone 
to Harbor Springs, Mich., on a vacation. 

The Indiana Corn Growers’ Associa- 
tion is circulating throughout the state a 
list of farmers selling certiffed seed 
wheat, guaranteed to be free of disease. 
The work is a part of a campaign to 
increase the quality of Hoosier-grown 
grain. 

Some unusually heavy oats yields for 
this state have been reported this year. 
In er go County, N. H. Souers, of 
Clear Creek township, had an average of 
85 bus per acre for a large acreage. Sev- 
eral reports of 90 bus per acre have 
been received for small tracts. 

Six of the 12 elevators in Cass County, 
of which Logansport is the county seat, 
have been closed on account of inability 
to get cars to move wheat of the 1920 
crop. While the lack of facilities to 
transport grain remains serious, there 
has been some improvement in the last 
10 days. 

A survey of farm equipment of grain 
producers in Indiana is to be undertaken 
Sept. 1 by George C. Bryant, in charge 
of work in this state for the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Ques- 
tionnaires are to be mailed to approxi- 
mately 18,000 Hoosier farmers, and it 
is hoped to have them back in the office 
of Mr. Bryant in the state capitol in 
Indianapolis by Sept. 10, ready for tabu- 
lation and study. 

I. L. Miller, of Indianapolis, state food 
and drug commissioner, has sent to all 
bakers in Indiana copies of a law which 
makes illegal the use of excessive 
quantities of starch or gelatinous ma- 
terials as a substitute for fruit or fillers 
of pie. Inspectors have reported that 
several large Hoosier baking plants have 
a standard for the use of starch in pies, 
while others use varying quantities, rang- 
ing from one-third to one-half of the 
filler. 

No vocational classes in grain-raising 
will be taught in the rural schools of 
Wabash County this year, despite rec- 
ommendations of the officers and direc- 
tors of the Wabash County Agricultural 
Association. Township trustees said they 
were forced to drop their plans when 
the authorities of Purdue University 
would not recommend the teachers they 
had selected to have charge of vocational 
work. Purdue has general direction of 
this activity in Indiana. 

Grain-growers in Howard County, of 
which Kokomo is the county seat, are 
objecting to the high prices charged for 
threshing this season. They are seeking 
already to arrange a schedule for the 
work next year that will make the 
charges depend on the price for wheat. 
They point out that prices for the grain 
declined materially this year after 
threshing began, but that the cost of 
threshing remained on a level that had 
been arranged when the price for the 
wheat was at its highest. 

Epwarp H. Zrecner. 





Gulf Steamship Service 

In order to bring the southern ports of 
Mexico into closer contact with Gulf 
ports, the secretary of war in Mexico 
recently authorized the employment of 
two transports in a coastwise freight and 

assenger service between Vera Cruz, 

uerto Mexico, Progreso, and Xcala, in 
Quintana Roo. It is planned that a boat 
shall leave Vera Cruz and Xcala, the two 
termini of this projected service, every 
two weeks, and other vessels will be de- 
tailed to the commercial service as need 
arises; the prevailing commercial tariffs 
are to be charged. 


AUSTRALIAN CROP PLANS 


Heavy Rains Make Prospects Excellent—Bag 
Costs Put Up Flour Prices—Export 
Trade Heavy 


Avetae, So. Aust., July 5.—Further 
splendid rains have occurred in the agri- 
cultural areas in all the states of the 
commonwealth, and every day the agri- 
cultural outlook is improving. In some 
localities the records of precipitation ex- 
tending back for many years have been 
broken, and at Adelaide last month was 
the fourth wettest June experienced since 
the foundation of the state, 84 years ago. 

Although here and there the down- 

ours have been so heavy that the water 

as largely run away, over the great part 

of the wheat-growing areas the bulk of 
the moisture has gone well into the soil, 
and provided a substantial reserve sup- 
ply. The crops already up are generally 
making good progress, and the only 
trouble now is that the wet ground pre- 
vents the farmers in numerous districts 
from proceeding with their seeding and 
cultural operations. -However, they re- 
member that, so far as South Australia 
is concerned, in 1916 seeding was con- 
tinued right into August in the late dis- 
tricts, and an unparalleled yield was reg- 
istered. 

The premier of Western Australia has 
promised to introduce next session a bill 
to provide for the establishment of a 
wheat bulk-handling company in that 
state. The measure, it is stated, will 
stipulate that the government shall have 
the right to resume the terminal elevator 
at cost price at any time. 

The New South Wales state treasurer, 
referring this week to the local loan of 
£2,000,000, said many practical men were 
feeling some confidence that that state 
would be blessed with a good wheat crop 
this year. He added that the assistance 
given to the farmers, and the guaranty 
of 7s 6d per bu for their wheat, were 
causing a larger area to be sown than 
had appeared to be probable a couple 
of months ago. It was necessary, there- 
fore, that provision should be made to 
handle a good yield, and for that reason 
the completion of the country wheat silos 
would mean the conservation of national 
wealth. 

When the Fair Profits Commission in 
Melbourne, Victoria, resumed its inquiry 
into the profits made by millowners, the 
secretary of the Victorian Millowners’ 
Association applied for an increase in 
the price of 50-lb and 25-lb calico bags 
of flour. 

The chairman of the commission said 
where there had been an increase in the 
price of calico bags, millers had not made 
undue increases in the price of flour. 
Millers who still had on hand quantities 
of flour bags purchased at the old rates 
should give their customers the benefit 
of the old prices. The commission would 
grant permits to millers individually for 
an increase of 5s per ton on flour in 50-lb 
bags, and 7s 6d per ton on flour in 25-lb 
bags, on condition that they furnished 
declarations to the effect that the in- 
creases made were consequent on the 
higher cost of flour bags. 


AUSTRALIA’S EXTERNAL TRADE 


The external trade of the common- 
wealth for the first 10 months of the 
1919-20 fiscal year totaled £195,195,324. 
Should the average recorded for that 
period be continued to the close of the 
year, the aggregate value of Australia’s 
business with other countries will ex- 
ceed all former records. The months re- 
quired to complete the term are admit- 
tedly the lean ones, so far as exports are 
concerned, but already the outward trade 
has exceeded the existing 12 months’ 
maximum—£106,795,815 in 1918-19—by 
more than £16,000,000. The figures for 
the inward trade for the 10 months of 
the current year represent a decline of 23 

er cent from those for last year, and 
it is very unlikely that the leeway will be 
anything like made up before the end 
of the year. 

The appended table, showing the value 
of our external trade since 1913, is in- 
teresting and encouraging. 





Imports Exports 
ROBB cc cvcesvccsiove £79,749,653 £78,571,769 
BOREEB. cc ccccccccce 64,431,837 60,592,576 
1915-16..... 77,521,142 74,778,321 
1916-17. 76,228,679. 97,955.482 
1917-18... 60,822,164 75,035,222 
1918-19....... 94,954,760 106,795,815 
i on METRE TET 72,392,980 122,802,344 


*First 10 months. 
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The Sydney Daily Telegraph, from 
which the above table was taken, points 
out that the total value per capita of the 
external trade of Australia for the pe- 
riod from July 1, 1919, to > 30, last, 
was approximately £37 1s 1ld. The pro- 
portion for 1918-19 was £40 2s 2d; for 
1917-18 it was £27 10s 7d, and for 1916- 
17 it was £35 14s 7d. The lowest figure 
touched since 1900 was £21 19s 8d, in 
1902. 


THE FLOUR EXPORT TRADE 


There was a much freer outflow of 
wheat and flour from Australia to over- 
sea countries this week than for some 
time, due primarily to the completion of 
the loading of several vessels delayed by 
wet weather. In the aggregate the equiva- 
lent of 2,456,494 bus left the various 
states. Shipments overseas from all the 
states since Dec. 1 are shown below: 


WHEAT (BUS) 





* 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 

S. Aus. .... 2,154,683 14,179,452 26,690;721 
Victoria .... 6,913,536 16,356,924 10,878,362 
N. 8S. W. ... 3,738,870 9,212,784 94,048 
W. Aus. ... 1,144,454 1,543,976 5,044,963 
Totals ....13,935,543 41,293,136 42,708,094 


FLOUR (SHORT TONS) 


1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 
South Australia ...... 57,824 68,825 41,534 





WHENOEE Décéseeeos evs 77,831 105,116 38,985 
New South Wales .... 40,366 59,589 14,253 
Western Australia ... 28,868 47,602 27,955 

Meee eee Tee 204,889 281,132 122,727 


The flour mills in South Australia are 
still being worked on contracts with the 
Wheat Board, and although, in most in- 
stances, it is of the nature of a month- 
to-month arrangement, there is no im- 
mediate reason to expect that it will be 
discontinued. Different conditions, how- 
ever, prevail in Victoria, as the follow- 
ing excerpt from the Melbourne Herald 
reveals: 

“On June 30 the contract by which 
Great Britain was to take a certain 
quantity of the Victorian wheat in the 
form of flour came to an end. It is 
understood that there is no likelihood of 
the contract being extended. Most of 
the wheat still to be delivered in Great 
Britain is being shipped from South Aus- 
tralia, the wheat which is being sent to 
New South Wales, part of which would 
have had to be supplied by South Aus- 
tralia, being drawn from stocks in Vic- 
toria. It is anticipated that soon after 
the close of June the flour mills in Vic- 
toria, having local requirements only to 
meet, and a very circumscribed export 
business to transact, will have to curtail 
milling operations. This will apply espe- 
cially to country mills which are not 
operating on the second quality wheat, 
which is to be converted into flour for 
shipment to eastern ports and to South 
Africa. Supplies of bran and pollard, 
for which the demand is still greater 
than the capacity of the mills to overtake 
will, consequently, fall off. 

“At present no mill offals are per- 
mitted to be exported from Victoria. 
The export trade in flour made from 
f.a.q. wheat is confined to Queensland, 
Tasmania and the Pacific Islands in 
which Australia is interested. Uncer- 
tainty exists as to whether the pooling 
scheme is to apply to the next harvest. 
The government has not indicated its in- 
tentions with regard to this important 
matter, and it may be waiting until some- 
thing more definite is known in regard to 
the shipping position. Australian flour 
has a very high reputation for quality 
abroad. In the past Victoria shipped 
small quantities to the United Kingdom, 
and carried on an extensive trade with 
Egypt, Hongkong and the East. There 
is no reason why a good trade should not 
be opened with the continental countries, 
especially with those in which war opera- 
tions have been conducted, and in which 
the people have had the opportunity of 
testing the bread made from Australian 


’ wheat, 


“Victorian millers are strongly of the 
opinion that, whether the next harvest is 
to be pool controlled or not, they should 
be afforded every facility for placing 
their flour in the United Kingdom, in 
Mediterranean ports, and for regaining 
the business which they had secured in 
South African and eastern countries.” 

There was an inquiry in South Aus- 
tralia this week for a parcel of flour for 
Noumea, but it did not lead to business, 
which is believed to have been done by 
Melbourne millers. 

Crartes J. Matruews. 
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THE CAR SITUATION 


The extraordinary shortage of railway 
freightcars in the United States is hav- 
ing much to do with the exchange situa- 
tion between Canada and her big neigh- 
bor. The supply of cars in this country 
is a comparatively generous one, but it 
would not remain so for any time were 
it not for the reluctance of Canadian 
roads to bill their cars to American 
points. The number of Canadian cars on 
the southern side of the line is, and has 
been for some time, so abnormally large 
that measures had to be taken to prevent 
the stripping of Canadian lines. Once 
over the line, the cars seem never to come 
back again, unless for repairs. 

This situation is bound to have its ef- 
fect on the movement of wheat, should 
American mills wish to buy grain in Can- 
ada, and may serve to some extent as a 
barrier to free shipment across the line, 
thus helping to prevent the equalization 
of wheat prices as between the two 
countries. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Inquiries for new-crop flour are pour- 
ing into Canadian mill offices in great 
volume. British importers and Ameri- 
can exporters are competing strongly for 
available supplies, and prices are harden- 
ing daily. Domestic buyers are not show- 
ing mucl activity, but they must come 
into the market soon. It is evident that 
there is a good demand in prospect if 
prices are right. The opening of the 
Winnipeg market for wheat is giving the 
trade a much-needed guide to price con- 
ditions, and general buying of flour may 
be expected from now forward. 

No new-crop spring-wheat flour prices 
have been named here, but winters are in 
the market at $10.60 bbl, bulk, Montreal, 
or $10.90@10.95, in second-hand jute 
bags, Toronto or Montreal. Sales of the 
latter flour are limited owing to light de- 
liveries of wheat. Old-crop springs, 
$14.75 bbl, jute, net cash terms, delivered 
Ontario points. 

Exporting busines in new-crop winters 
is being done on a basis of 89s 6d per 
280 lbs, in 140-lb jutes, cif. British 
ports, Royal Commission terms. Mills 
making this flour are mostly oversold, as 
farmers’ deliveries of wheat have been 
disappointing. 

MILLFEED 


New-crop millfeed is not yet in the 
market. Old-crop is worth, in car lots, 
$54 ton for bran and $61 for shorts, in 
bags, delivered Ontario points. 


WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat of 1920 growth is 
coming into the market in fair quanti- 
ties. The quality is excellent, and mills 
are well pleased with the outlook in this 
respect. Contrary to expectations, the 

rice is rising, and mills have paid as 
high as $2.50 bu for No. 2 red or white 
this week, as against about $2.40 a week 
ago, and $2.35 two weeks ago. In the 
meantime, farmers are too busy with 
other work to make steady deliveries, 
and the supply is therefore inadequate. 

Samples of new-crop Manitoba wheat 
are being shown here, but no shipments 
have been received. 


COARSE GRAINS 


These grains are in very limited sup- 
ly at the moment, but crops now being 
Sorvested in Ontario promise an abun- 
dance later, and the quality will be good. 
Oats and barley are giving large yields 


in most parts of the province. Nominal 
quotations: No. 3 white Ontario oats, 80 
@85c bu, country points; barley, $1.35 
@1A40; rye, $1.75; Manitoba oats, No. 2 
Canadian western, 9654,c, in store, Fort 
William; No. 3 yellow corn, prompt, $2, 
track, Toronto. 

OATMEAL 

The market for rolled oats and oat- 

meal is dull. Rolled oats are now offer- 
ing at $5.60@5.80 per bag of 90 Ibs, jute; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

OIL CAKE 


Mills are quoting linseed oil cake at 
$72@73 ton, and meal at $74@76, f.o.b. 
Montreal. 

NOTES 

Norman S. Jones, of Seneca Jones & 
Son, mill insurance brokers, Hamilton, is 
back from an extended trip through 
western Canada, He was away over six 
weeks. 

Captain Hugo M. Pollock, Belfast, Ire- 
land, sailed for Canada this week to visit 
his brother, M. A. Pollock, manager of 
the Canadian Flour Export Co., Ltd., 
Toronto. 

Jacques Luchsinger, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land, visited Toronto on Wednesday, and 
then proceeded to Montreal, where he has 
some business calls to make. He intends 
sailing for home by way of New York 
on Aug. 28. 

Toronto brokers have been receiving a 
lot of inquiries from New York for new- 
crop soft winter-wheat flour. Unfortu- 
nately, the available supply does not per- 
mit them to respond very actively to 
these overtures. 

Reports from New York indicate that 
William Simpson, manager there for W. 
C. Omand, flour exporter, Toronto, is 
convalescing from a recent very serious 
illness. A successful operation put him 
in the way of recovery. 

Cables from London, Eng., say that a 
director of the Australian Producers’ Co- 
operative Federation is coming to Canada 
while this wheat crop is being moved, to 
investigate the. methods employed by 
farmers’ and other Canadian co-operative 
associations in handling same. 

Thomas Tressam, who, for a_ short 
time, was out of regular trade channels 
in Toronto in connection with another 
enterprise, has returned to his old asso- 
ciations and will hereafter represent the 
Canadian Cereal & Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
as one of its salesmen in Toronto. 

The minister of trade and commerce at 
Ottawa states there has been no embargo 
placed upon grain from the United 
States, as reported. This was his reply 
to a conference called to discuss the re- 
ported diversion of six United States 
vessels from the port of Montreal. 

The Toronto Board of Trade announces 
that arrangements have been completed 
for the ninth congress of chambers of 
commerce of the British Empire to open 
here on Sept. 18, and continue during the 
week following. Delegates from all parts 
of the empire will attend. It is 17 years 
since this congress was -held in Canada. 
The last gathering was held in London, 
Eng., eight years ago. 

Ontario has contributed a very large 
number of her best young men to the 
harvest excursions that have been leaving 
lately at intervals for western Canada. 
Observers declare that the quality of this 
casual labor leaving for the western 
grainfields is the best that has ever gone 
on a similar journey. The local supply 
has been depleted greatly by the move- 
ment, but it is not believed that the har- 
vest here will suffer seriously in conse- 
quence. 

The minister of trade and commerce 


says the newspaper report that the Do- 
minion of Canada had lost an order for 
$25,000,000 worth of wheat as a result of 
the removal of government control is 
misleading. The inquiry from Greece 
was referred to the Wheat Board and, in 
view of the decontrol of the crop of 1920, 
was dealt with accordingly. It may be 
assumed that Canada will get her share 
of the business through the normal chan- 
nels of trade that are now being restored. 





MONTREAL 


Monrreat, Que., Aug. 21.—The open- 
ing of the Winnipeg market on Wednes- 
day was the incident of chief interest 
this week. It is the feeling of all that 
this is the first step toward bringing con- 
ditions back to a pre-war -basis. 

Although offers of flour for export 
have not been general, it is expected that 
the next two or three weeks will bring 
improvement. It is evident that export 
buyers believe our market unsettled, as 
the few offerings have not met with any 
reply. The Wheat Board reports its 
holdings sold and, although inquiries are 
coming in, no new business can be ex- 
pected from that source. There has been 
considerable ‘improvement in West In- 
dian business in the shape of orders to 
cover immediate requirements, with price 
left open, showing that there will be a 
strong demand for flour from these mar- 
kets when mills are in a position to 
quote for October seaboard clearance, 

The domestic market for springs re- 
mains dull, although it is evident that 
stocks are becoming exhausted and, when 
conditions are a little more settled, buy- 
ing will become strong. Prices are un- 
changed, government standard flour be- 
ing offered in jute at $14.85 bbl, in bags, 
track, Montreal. 

Local brokers report no new business 
in winters, and predict that in a short 
time there will be an acute shortage of 
this type of flour. It is reported that a 
large quantity of winters has been sold 
for export, which, owing to difficulties 
being experienced by millers in securing 
wheat, will react on prices when buyers 
are again in the market. It is apparent 
that orders will be forthcoming in con- 
siderable quantities, but that buyers are 
holding off until the last minute, antici- 
pating lower prices. Although winters 
are valued at $12.25@12.50 bbl, in bags, 
track, Montreal, $13.25 is being asked for 
a few car lots on spot. 

There has been a slight improvement in 
oats, owing to scarcity of supplies, and 
sales of odd cars are reported at $1.18 
@1.19 bu. 

Rye flour has been dull, quotations be- 
ing made at anywhere from $10 to $10.50 
bbl, jute, delivered. 

The market for rolled oats is quiet, 
sales of broken lots being reported at 
$5.75 in 90-lb cotton, and $5.60 in jute, 
delivered. 

NOTES 

A. & L. Strachan have purchased the 
property adjoining their present baking 
premises, and are building an extension. 

J. E. Macfarlane, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., has been in Montreal for three or 
four days. 

Robert Neilson, secretary Lake of the 
Woods Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, with 
his family, will take a short vacation on 
the Maine coast. 

In the Montreal stock market, Cana- 
dian milling company shares have been 
showing a disposition to rise, owing to 
the facts that the wheat market is dis- 

laying unexpected strength and the out- 
ook for flour-mill earnings is considered 
good. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice-president of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., re- 


turned to Montreal on Friday from ay 
extended visit to the western offices of 
his company. While away Mr. Hutehii- 
son visited the mills and branch offices 
at Keewatin, Winnipeg, Portage 
Prairie and Medicine Hat, and had 
good look at the crop in the prai 
provinces. He seems satisfied with te 
general outlook. 

W. A. Black, managing director of 
Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is back jy 
Montreal from a trip through the w 
ern provinces. He is of the opinion tat 
the total outturn of wheat from {)) 
year’s western crop will be somew! 
between 225,000,000 and 250,000,000 | 
In view of the peculiarities of the 
son, this result may be regarded as satis- 
factory. Other grains will give fair 
yields. General business conditions in 
western Canada are good. 


T. J. Grices 





WESTERN CANADA 

Wiynirzc, Man., Aug. 21.—Mills in 
western Canada are still idle, but niost 
of them expect to begin operating next 
week, They will manufacture pre-war 
grades of flour, and inquiries for saine 
are being made. Prices have not yet een 
changed, and standard brands of spring 
wheat flour, per bbl, in 98-lb jute s 
cash or sight draft terms, remain as 
lows: 
Ontario, from Port Arthur west ... 
BERBICOOR POI cc ccvcccecceccscees 
Saskatchewan points ......e.+s.eee0% 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east 
Alberta, points west of Edmonton 
British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 
British Columbia, Coast territory. 
Vancouver Island (Victoria) ...... 
PUGS TUG sce ccvsvovseseeaves 

Dealers requiring time will be charg 
bbl over above list. City dealers 
ton lots, 10c over, less than ton lk 
over. Package differentials: 49's, cott 
bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 65c over. Coy 
98’s, 49’s or 24’s, 50c bbl extra, 


} 


WHEAT 

Trading in wheat futures was opened 
by the Winnipeg Grain Exchange on 
Wednesday, October and Decembe 
months being traded in. The wheat ma 
ket had been closed for three years, with 
the exception of one week’s trading last 
summer. .It opened at $2.65. Friday's 
closing price was $2.72, for No. 1 north- 
ern. There is a splendid demand for 
wheat, and many inquiries from export 
buyers. 

Inspections of wheat for this week 
totaled 485 cars, against 691 last week. 
This is the last day the Canadian \\ heat 
Board will accept wheat. Following are 
the prices it is advancing to fariers, 
basis in store, Fort William or Vort 
Arthur, together with prices charged 
millers for same grades in same 0si- 
tion, per bu: 


‘= 


Farmers ers 
re 2 OD xb bedccoccuas $2.15 15 
ee er 2.12 3.12 
No. 3 northern ......ccceeee 2.08 3.08 
NO, € WHERE cccccccccsccces 2.02 02 
1 et fC rere er 2.02 3.02 
ety DB CEES eccccesiecncecs 1.91 2.91 
WG, © MOIR cdc tccocsccccs 1.81 2.81 


Board prices to United States mills 
and over-sea buyers are not made pulic. 

The difference between these buying 
and selling prices represents carr ing 
and administration charges, and profits 
to be divided among farmers at clos: of 
crop year. 

RYE FLOUR 

Little or no business is being done in 
rye flour. Today’s quotations: w/ite, 
$11.50 bbl, in 98-lb bags; straight gra:les, 
$11; dark, $8.50,—f.o.b. cars at mill 


MILLFEED 

There is a fair demand for millfced 
but, as no mills are operating, it ca! ot 
be supplied. Following are the maximum 
prices, fixed by the Canadian Wheat 
Board, in mixed- or straight-car lots, 
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delivered: Manitoba, bran $48, shorts 
$55; Saskatchewan, bran $48, shorts $55; 
Alberta, Edmonton and points east, bran 
$17, shorts $54; Alberta, points west of 
Edmonton, bran $46, shorts $54; British 
Columbia, Revelstoke territory, bran $49, 
shorts $56; British Columbia, coast ter- 
ritory, bran $50, shorts $57. 
OATMEAL 

Mills are selling oatmeal at whatever 
prices are available. Average prices for 
rolled oats in 80-lb bags, delivered to 
the trade: Manitoba, $5.20; Saskatche- 
wan, $5.25; Alberta, $5.30. 

LINSEED MEAL 

Fine-ground meal is quoted at $80 ton, 
in bags, f.o.b. Winnipeg, and cake, in 
bulk, at $76. 

COARSE GRAINS 

The coarse-grain markets are very 
quiet. The old crop is practically cleaned 
up, and no new-crop grains are avail- 
able. There is a good demand for all 
grains. Friday’s quotations: No. 2 Ca- 
nadian western oats, 9654c bu; No. 3 
Canadian western barley, $1.45; No. 2 
Canadian western rye, $2.0214,—in store, 
For’ William or Port Arthur. 


NOTES 

\\. A. Black, managing director Ogil- 
vie flour Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, left 
for the East Monday night. 

1. S. Robertson, who for 25 years had 
been proprietor of the Holland Flour 
Mills, died at his home on Monday. 

W. Hill, of the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co., 
Winnipeg, intends to leave next Monday 
for « three weeks’ trip through the West. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice-president and 
eastern manager Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Montreal, left Winni- 
peg for the East on Tuesday. 

News from Fort William, Ont., states 
that sale of the Dwyer elevator at that 
point to the Gillespie Elevator Co., Ltd., 
Edmonton, Alta., has been consummated, 
his house has 250,000 bus capacity, and 
is ited on one of the best terminal 

iround Fort William. Its new 
are chiefly interested in country 
rs in the West. They needed a 
il to complete their organization. 
M. Liston. 





LOUISIANA 

Orteans, La., Aug. 21.—There 
n no improvement in the flour 
this week. It is almost impossible 
to est the trade on carload business 
mpt or future shipments, most of 
them clamoring for shipments of what 
little our they bought to avoid paying 
incressed freight rates. Local stocks of 
flour are running short, and sales of 
spot flour continue very active. There is 
1 considerable range for future - ship- 
ments, prices running $12.10@12.60 for 
95 r cent hard wheat, advance in 

freight rates included. 
Prices quoted to dealers on track here: 
old spring-wheat flour, short patents 
$14.5/(714.80 bbl, basis 98-lb cottons; 


new-wheat flour, Oklahoma and Kansas 
95 per cent, $12.70@12.95; short patents, 
30¢ more; new soft-wheat flour, short 
patents, $12.50@13, basis 98-lb cottons; 
new spring wheat, Minnesota, basis 98-lb 


cottons, $14@14.50. 
The following are quoted by dealers, 
bulk, on track, New Orleans: corn, per 


bu, 51.75@1.76; oats, No. 2 white 86c, 
No. 3 white 85e; hay, per ton, No. 1 $45, 
No. 2 S44; wheat bran, per 100 lbs, on 
track, sacked, $2.70@2.80. 

Corn meal, nominal; cream meal, $4.65; 
grits, coarse, $4.70. 

Gr inspected: wheat, 220 cars; 


corn, 4; oats, 9; rye, 2; barley, 22; total, 
~Ji, 
IBARGO ON GRAIN EXTENDED 
An embargo on grain into New Or- 
leans for seven days from Aug. 23 to 29, 
inclusive, was ordered Friday. This is 


an extension of the present embargo, 
which \ould have terminated Sunday, for 
one week, The order was issued by C. T. 


Beven, secretary of the car service com- 


mittee of the American Railroad Asso- 
Clation 


Georce L. Ferry. 





At the carshops in Budapest, Hun- 
gary, where coal is scarce and expensive, 
they are successfully using a new fuel. 
locomotive cinders, fed automatic 
stokers, and burned in a jet of fuel oil. 
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Though the general tone of the flour 
market was firm and practically un- 
changed from last week, there was no 
stability to it because of the continu- 
ance ot the wide range in prices. While 
buyers are far from keen to make pur- 
chases, a range of $1 or more for prac- 
tically the same grade of flour is ex- 
tremely confusing, and would keep them 
out ot the market even if they were in- 
clined to come in. Being in a good wait- 
ing position, they naturaily feet that they 
wil lose nothing by waiting longer and, 
consequently, the volume of business is 
limited. 

Just why some mills are both willing 
and able to sell so much below others 
is a question no one seems able to an- 
swer, but when buyers start to shop, 
they naturally favor the low end of the 
range, and the higher-priced flour goes 
begging. General indications are that it 
will continue to do so as long as the low- 
priced fiour holds out and the quality 
compares favorably with that of the flour 
which costs more. 

The confused wheat situation is also 
having its effect upon buyers, some of 
whom never seem to learn that wheat, not 
options, is ground into flour. They take 
the option wheat price into considera- 
tion, and not the cash wheat price; con- 
sequently, they sometimes fail to under- 
stand why flour prices are so much higher 
than they figure they should be. 

Under the present circumstances there 
is a strong bearish feeling on the part 
of nearly all buyers, and a strong hope 
that the market wiil come back to them 
when the transportation — situation 
changes and cars become more plentiful. 
It may be that they assume that, as soon 
as advanced freight rates become effec- 
tive, there will by some magical process 
be an immediate increase in the number 
of cars available, but until these can be 
actually constructed and the motive 
power of the carriers is actually in- 
creased it would not seem that there can 
possibly be any very radical change in 
transportation and its general bearing 
upon the flour situation. 

The following prices quoted are pure- 
ly nominal: spring first patent, $14@15; 
standard patent, $12.75@13.75; first 
clear, $10@11.25; soft-winter straight, 
$10.90@11.50; hard-winter straight, $12 
@13; clear, $10@11.25; rye, $10.25@ 
11.25,—all in jute. 


NOTES 


Earl Rankin, New York flour broker, 
has returned from an extended motor 
trip through New England. 

S. Bauman, president of the Imex Cor- 
poration, is making an extensive tour of 
Europe in the interests of his company. 

Millers visiting New York this week 
were E. M. Stultz, treasurer and general 
manager Buckeye Cereal Co., Massillon, 
Ohio; Eugene A. Bergs, sales-manager 
Geo. P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis; 
Edgar H. Evans, president and treasurer 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind; W. 
J. Brewer, sales-manager Thompson Mill- 
ing Co., Lockport, N. Y. 





PHILADELPHIA 

PurtaperpHia, Pa., Aug. 21.—There 
was a continued dull trade in flour this 
week, and the market ruled in buyers’ 
favor. Stocks are not large, but the con- 
servatism that has characterized the 
trade for a long time is still pronounced, 
and there is no disposition to buy ahead 
of well-assured needs. Most of the 
transactions are resales below mill limits. 


The latter in some instances have been 
reduced on stuff to be shipped, but there 
is scarcely any interest in the market for 
flour to arrive. : 

Business since the first of July has 
been very poor. Usually this is the 
period when there is good buying for 
future shipment, but this year, because of 
the unsettled condition of the wheat mar- 
ket and the uncertain outlook, the big 
consumers and practically all jobbers 
have been operating very cautiously. 
There is prospect of more activity next 
month when the new spring-wheat flour 
will be available, but there is nothing 
certain about it. 

Rye flour and corn products are dull, 
with moderate but ample offerings. 


NOTES 


Filson Graff, of the Barnes-Irwin Co., 
is on a business trip through the state. 


A new Pennsylvania firm is QO. S. 
Ebersole & Co., dealers in flour, Har- 
risburgh; capital, $60,000. 

Samuel McCleary, salesman for A. 
Judson Stites, grain broker, is spending 
his vacation at Wildwood, N. J. 

Among visitors on ’change this week 
were J. O. Laird, assistant manager of 
the Updike Milling Co., Omaha, Neb., 
and Clarence Cole, grain merchant, of 
Chicago. 

According to estimates by the state 
board of agriculture, Pennsylvania crops 
are indicated as follows: wheat, 26,781,- 
000 bus, or 171% bus to the acre; rye, 
3,980,000, or 17 bus to the acre; oats, 
40,325,000; corn, 60,559,000, against 70,- 
086,000 last year, and an average for five 
years of 61,559,000; buckwheat, 4,955,- 
000, against 5,552,000 last year. 

Samvuet S. Daniets. 





BALTIMORE 


Battimore, Mp., Aug. 21.—Flour-buy- 
ers this week did not care whether the 
price was up or down, or whether 
freights were to advance or remain sta- 
tionary; all they desired was to be let 
alone. They said they not only had 
nothing, but wanted nothing, and would 
defend their privacy against all inter- 
ruptions. There is only one thing that 
will wake up the buyers, namely, to lift 
the price of December wheat to the price 
of cash; in other words, to remove the 
danger signal or fear of loss. Until this 
very simple and effective remedy is tried, 
buyers are sure to continue their present 
hand-to-mouth policy. 

Springs were easier and dull, first pat- 
ents closing nominally at $13@13.50; 
standard patents, $12@12.50,—in 98-lb 
cottons; 90c more in wood, 25@30c less 
in jute, or 15@45c less in bulk. Sales 
were very limited, because offerings were 
comparatively small and prices from the 
Southwest more attractive. 

New hard winters were weaker and 
quiet, short patents at the close ranging 
$12.50@13; straights, $11.50@12,—in 98- 
lb cottons; 90c more in wood, 25@30c 
less in jute, or 15@45c less in bulk. A 
little business was done during the week, 
both in short patent and straight, but 
always at specially low rates and within 
the range of quotations. Prices are still 
wide apart. 

New soft winters lower and tame, 
short patents closing nominally at $11.25 
@11.75; near-by straights, $10.25@10.75, 
—in 98-lb cottons; 90c more in wood, 25 
@30c less in jute, or 25@30c less in bulk. 
Patent was ignored, but a few cars of 
near-by straight changed hands, mainly 
at $10.40 in second-hand cottons or $10.10 
bulk, which prices are unusually low, 
since near-by straight sold at $10, bulk, 
when wheat was selling 10@12c bu below 
the present level. Offerings, however, 
were about as limited as the demand. 

City mills ran half-time, and found 
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trade unsatisfactory, domestic and ex- 
port, having offered 100,000 bbls flour 
abroad without results. They announced 
another reduction of 25c bbl in flour to- 
day, but made no change in feed. 

eceipts of flour for the week, 27,603 
bbls; destined for export, 401. 


NOTES 


Exports from here this week included 
9,401 bbls flour and 1,164,498 bus grain— 
739,824 wheat and 424,674 rye, 


Argentine wheat shipments this week 
were reported as 1,196,000 bus, against 
728,000 last week and 3,071,000 last year. 


Flour-buyers are watching sugar, cot- 
ton, vegetables, fruit and, incidentally, 
December wheat, and are rather pleased 
at the vision. 

It has been raining here day and night 
for about a week, and as much of the 
wheat is still in shock the farmers have 
begun to complain. 

The Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ 
Association of Baltimore is preparing to 
remodel and improve its new home, the 
Lanahan Building, on Light Street. 

Receipts of southern corn from Nov. 
12, 1919, to Aug. 21, 1920, 262,146 bus; 
year ago, 571,220. Range of prices this 
week, $1.60@1.65; last year, $2.05@2.10. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 30 to Aug. 21, 790,226 bus; same 
period last year, 746,055. Range. of 
prices this week, $2.10@2.65; last year, 
$1.40@2.35. 

Thomas H, Seal, for nearly half a cen- 
tury in the employ of.the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad, has been made superin- 
tendent of elevators, a promotion which 
gives great satisfaction to Mr. Seal’s 
many friends in the local grain trade. 

Rudolph L. Weber, brother of C. J. 
Weber, of C. J. Weber & Co., flour job- 
bers, and for 16 years an inspector of 
bakeries for the health department of 
this city, died suddenly from hemorrhage 
of the brain last Tuesday while on his 
way to visit his family at Thurmont, Md. 

Admiral Benson, while speaking on the 
coal-bunkering problem here this week, 
is reported to have incidentally said, 
among other things, that he was particu- 
larly impressed with our waterfront from 
Sparrows Point to Canton, which he be- 
lieved to be one of the finest sections for 
pier sites in the world, 

The big new grain-exporting firm, the 
Barnes-Jackson Co., Inc., started up 
here last Monday, as previously advised, 
and has since been doing some business. 
According to Secretary Edward Netre, 
the new concern has no intention of doing 
anything in flour at present, though it is 
encouraging to know that it has retained 
the services of the flour man of the for- 
mer Grain Corporation’s local office. 

William McK, Brittain, of the Export 
and Import Board of Trade, is back 
from a vacation spent in Canada, and 
is quoted as saying the Dominion is 
greatly improving its terminal facilities, 
also that Toronto is contemplating the 
expenditure of $5,000,000 in anticipation 
of a tremendous inland waterway devel- 
opment by both the American and Cana- 
dian governments, in which it is proposed 
to spend $300,000,000 in making the St. 
Lawrence River the outlet of the North- 
west. ; 

According to a press dispatch, the 
Norfolk & Western Railway Co. on Aug. 
17 paid over to Jacob M. Middlekauff 
and his wife $59,560, the amount of the 
judgments entered against the railroad 
for the loss of their flour mill and store 
that burned last fall at Spielman’s Sta- 
tion, Md. Suit against the railroad was 
entered by Middlekauff and his wife, who 
alleged the buildings were set on fire by 
sparks from a locomotive. After the 
trial of the cases the railroad entered 
an appeal, but later withdrew it. 

Visitors were Harvey J. Owens, sales- 
manager Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City; J. Reversaway, of New York, 
representing the Netherlands govern- 
ment; H. M. ‘Stratton, of Donahue- 
Stratton Co., grain and feeds, and R. R. 
Taylor, of Taylor & Bournique Co., grain, 
Seihens H. G. Carter, grain and hay, 
and president National Hay Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Richmond, Va; E. P. Lomba, 
of J. M. Lomba, merchandise broker, San 
Juan, Porto Rico; D. A. Gaumnitz. of 
Mondamin Grain Co., St. Paul, Minn; W. 
D. Wilson and N. E. Bowman, president 
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and manager, respectively, Federal Mill- 
ue & Refrigerating Co. Hagerstown, 


Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





ROCHESTER 


Rocuester, N. Y., Aug. 21.—Another 
week of irregularities, with some fluctua- 
tions in flour prices. About the most 
stable thing is the uniformity with which 
the trade stays out of the market, ex- 
cept when forced in for light purchases 
to take care of immediate needs. Two or 
three mills have been shut down alto- 
gether, waiting for wheat to arrive; 
others have ground on part time, but 
none of them have sold much, spot or 
time. 

No one here expects to see much activ- 
ity until cash and future wheat get a 
little nearer together. Certainly, millers 
have no notion of going into the market 
under the present conditions, This ap- 
plies to the flour trade with equal force. 
The general feeling is that flour prices 
will work below present levels. 

The impression here is that, unless lib- 
eral quantities of the crop are moved now 
during the open season on the lakes and 
freer movement of rail traffic, winter 
may see the East rather hard pushed for 
both wheat and flour, no matter how 
much wheat may be held in western 
granaries. It is pointed out that if the 
government would permit its boats to lie 
in Buffalo harbor filled with wheat at 
the close of navigation, supplementing 
holdings in the grain elevators there, it 
would go far toward stabilizing prices 
later on. ; 

Probably a good part of the compara- 
tively small amount of flour sold this 
week moved in anticipation of the in- 
crease in freight rates. Prices on hard- 
wheat flours have for the most part been 
firmly held. In some cases there has 
been a slight advance. However, quota- 
tions now are beginning to reflect the 
rate advance, which in part accounts for 
slightly higher levels. Principal quota- 
tions: spring patents, $14.25@14.50 bbl, 
cotton 98's, car lots, Boston; local, 
$14.85; bakers patent, $14, cotton 98's, 
car lots, Boston; spring straights, $14.35, 
cotton 98’s, jobbing; first clears firm at 
$11.25@12, cotton 98's, car lots, Boston, 
with no accumylation; local, $11.50; low- 
grade, $8.25@8.75, jute, car lots, Boston, 
with some sales. 

While some soft-wheat millers report 
a little local trade with both retailers 
and bakers, but little flour has been 
shipped. The wheat market is tighter. 
Growers are not selling very freely at 
$2.25 bu. Some wheat has been bought 
for export at $2.35 this week, with $2.40 
the top notch. With farmers forced to 
pay close to $60 ton for bran, and $65@ 
68 for middlings, it is easy to under- 
stand why they are not keen to sell 
wheat at prices offered in some quarters. 
Quotations on soft-wheat flours: winter 
straights, $11.10@11.25 bbl, cotton 98s, 
car lots, Boston; jobbing, $12. Both 
whole-wheat and graham remain in nar- 
row limits, with prices not significant. 

Rye flour rules dull, as it has for sev- 
eral weeks. There is still a scarcity of 
good milling rye here. Best white 
brands are quoted at $11 bbl, cotton 98’s, 
car lots, Boston. Western brands drag- 
ging. Light, $11.50 bbl; medium, $11; 
dark, $10.50,—all cotton 98’s, jobbing. 

While the talk has been for lower 
feed prices, the recession has not been 
very marked, due to light activity of the 
mills, with local demand sufficient to ab- 
sorb most of the offerings. Quotations: 
spring bran, $50.50@54 ton, sacked, car 
lots, Boston; local, $58; winter bran, $58, 
sacked, mill door; spring middlings, 
around $64, sacked, car lots, Boston; lo- 
cal, $64; winter middlings, $66@68, mill 
door only. Rye feed in good demand at 
$58@60 ton, sacked, local mostly. West- 
ern feeds in slow demand and tone easier, 
particularly on lighter grades . Ground 
oats, $68 ton, and corn meal $74, both 
bulk, jobbing. Corn meal, table quality, 
steady at $4.50 per 100 lbs, jobbing. 


ROCHESTER FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 

Flour Pet. of 


output § activity 
POO 6 vos csccccsesVes 6,200 33 
EE SEE , 6.whn een ecccceens 5,300 28 


Of this week’s total, 3,500 bbls were 
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spring-wheat flour, 2,100 winter and 600 
rye. 
NOTES 

J. H. Newman, of the Newman Bros. 
Grain Co., will be back in a day or two 
from an outing of several weeks. 

Boys and girls of this county will be 
given cash prizes for the best exhibition 
of corn at the annual meeting of the 
Wayne County farm bureau. The rules 
call for 12 ears in each exhibit, and prizes 
will be awarded on the basis of maturity, 
uniformity, general appearance and a re- 
port of the season’s work. 

Working in co-operation with the 
Chamber of Commerce here, the Federal 
Department of Justice is making an in- 
vestigation of prices charged by dealers, 
both wholesale and retail, for food prod- 
ucts, including corn meal, flour of various 
kinds and grades, rolled oats, oatmeal 
and other staples. Questionnaires have 
been issued to dealers, covering various 
commodities. The returns will be checked 
against similar questionnaires issued to 
consumers. Unreasonable charges will 
form a basis for action. 


T. W. Kwapp. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvittz, Tenn., Aug. 21.—The 
slight improvement that was noted in the 
sales of flour last week has been fol- 
lowed by another lull. Mills report no 
interest being shown by buyers. Infor- 
mation from the South is to the effect 
that consumers are still using old-crop 
flour, and had anticipated needs consid- 
erably in advance. It is thought that 
two weeks or more will pass before there 
is any change in the situation. 

In the meantime mills are marking 
time, buying only sufficient wheat to 
cover the scattered sales that are being 
made. No. 2 red wheat, western, is quot- 
ed at $2.65@2.67. Local farmers con- 
tinue to offer little wheat. 

Flour prices in the Southeast show a 
wide range, the market being demor- 
alized. Some of the mills with estab- 
lished brands are selling at a profit, while 
others are losing money. Prices are as 
follows: best or short soft winter-wheat 
patent, 98 lbs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River 
points, $12.75@13.50; standard or regu- 
lar patent, $12@12.50; straight patent, 
$11.30@11.75; first clears, $8.50@9.50. 

Business is quiet in Minnesota and 
Kansas flours. Prices: spring-wheat pat- 
ent, 98 lbs, cotton or jute, delivered at 
Nashville, $13.50@14; hard winter-wheat 
patent, $13@13.50. 

Millfeed prices are being fairly well 
maintained, because of the small output. 
Prices: soft winter-wheat bran, 100-lb 
bags, ton, f.o.b, Ohio River points, $44 
@A47; standard middlings or shorts, $61 
@65. 

WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Nashville and southeastern 
mills, in barrels, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct, 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ....... 168,270 79,900 47.0 
Last week ....... 183,690 74,975 40.8 
Year ago ........ 230,730 171,815 74.5 


106,439 58.3 


Two years ago.... 182,430 
134,324 93.2 


Three years ago.. 144,000 
CORN MEAL 
Demand continues limited for corn 
meal. Mills with a capacity of 45,000 bus 
this week ground 13,929, or 30.9 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 11,883, 
or 18.8 per cent, last week, and 13.9 per 
cent the same week last year. Prices: 
bolted meal, sacked, per 100 lbs, f.o.b. 
Ohio River points, $3.70@3.75; plain 
meal, $3.50@3.65. 


STOCKS 


Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


Aug. 21 Aug. 14 
eels WEEE cet wedesée cess 26,600 23,300 
Went, BOD «cccccccasee 168,000 188,000 
Gee, BOB. os 00 cece ceses 131,900 124,500 
GOO, DRO cecscsvcccsces 136,000 106,000 


NOTES 

Receipts of grain at Nashville this 
week, 150 cars. 

The new branch of the Quaker Oats 
Co. at Memphis is ready to begin partial 
operations. 

J. R. Williams and others have incor- 
porated the Star Elevator Co. at Nichol- 
sonville, Ky. 

Friends of Joseph P. Dunlop, of the 
Dunlop Milling Co., Clarksville, Tenn., 


will be glad to learn that his son, Joseph, 
Jr., who has been at Asheville, N. C., 
for his health for some time, has re- 
covered. His father and mother have 
been with him, and all will return home 
soon, Joun Lerper. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 21.—Kansas hard- 
wheat patents have been considerable of 
a factor in the local market during the 
past week, and quite a bit of business 
has been placed for distribution in this 
and other New England markets. Up to 
the middle of the week there was little 
inquiry, but during the last few days 
the demand was better, and some fair- 
sized lots were sold. 

Sales of 3,100 bbls Kansas hard-wheat 
short patents were made at $12.50 bbl 
in bulk, equivalent to $13.10 in cotton, and 
3,000 bbls short patent were sold at 
$12.85, in cotton, earlier in the week. An- 
other mill agent reported the sale of 
2,000 bbls standard Kansas hard-wheat 
patent in jute at $12.25, and 3,000 bbls in 
jute at $12.45, This same mill represen- 
tative reported the sale of 5,000 bbls 
Kansas short patent in cotton at $13.15. 
All these sales were mostly in small lots, 
and well distributed among the trade, but 
no single buyer would purchase more 
than a car or two at a time. 

Aside from the demand for Kansas 
flours, there has been very little inquiry 
for other grades. Soft winter-wheat 
flours seem to be a drug on the market 
at present. No one wants them, and 
sales are decidedly limited. This applies 
to patents as well as to straights and 
clears, it being almost impossible to in- 
terest buyers at any price. 

Spring-wheat flours are reported dull, 
with few sales made at prevailing quo- 
tations. A few days ago one of the big 
Minneapolis mills made a special price 
for 24 hours, on its first-class patent, of 
$12.10 bbl, in sacks, for shipment after 
Sept. 1, and is reported to have sold 
about 80 cars at this price. A peculiar 
feature of the sales was that in almost 
every instance the purchaser did not 
take more than one or two cars. An- 
other big Minneapolis mill also made a 
special price for a limited period of 
$12.50 bbl, in sacks, Sept. 1 shipment, 
and placed a few thousand barrels at 
this price, in small lots. The present ask- 
ing price of these flours is around $13, in 
cotton. ; 

The coming advance in freight rates 
on Aug. 26 has had but little effect upon 
the sale of flour. Some mills advised 
their agents here that all orders would 
be taken subject to the advance in rates 
on that date, if not shipped out ‘before 
that time. They were quickly advised 
that this plan would not work, as there 
were many mills, competitors, who were 
taking orders up to Aug. 25 for later 
shipment without any mention of advance 
in freight rates, and even then sales were 
far below what was expected. 

The local trade still has a sufficient 
amount of flour on hand to meet all re- 
quirements for some time to come and, 
in consequence, is not worrying much 
about the immediate future of the mar- 
ket. While receipts during the past few 
days have been small, this is believed to 
be caused by the holding back of cars 
by the railroads until after the new 
rates are in operation, rather than any 
actual shortage of cars. 

Demand for corn products has been 
slow, although the market has ruled 
steady, with yellow corn products held 
higher. 

Oatmeal is 50c lower per 90 lbs, with 
offerings moderate and a quiet demand 
reported. 





NOTES 

A new corporation was formed Aug. 
14, the Anastos & Chaklis, Inc., bakers, 
Chelsea, Mass., with $80,000 capital. 

H. J. Owens, sales-manager Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, was on 
*change during the week. Other visitors 
include LeRoy D. Godfrey, C. E. Eaton, 
C. J. Nicolai, all of Minneapolis; W. P. 
Tanner and M. C. Platt, New York City; 
J. H. Ridge, Chicago; A. L. Riedel, 
Saginaw, Mich. and D. J. Coughlin, 


Washington, D. C. 
Louis W. DePass. 





The Marion (Ind.) gag | Co. has 
been reincorporated, and is building a 
modern, up-to-date bakery, which will be 
completed about Nov. 1. 
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DULUTH-SUPERIOR 

Duturn, Minn., Aug. 23.—Conditions 
in the flour market last week were duller 
even than in the slow ones just passed. 
No buyer seemed disposed to go into 
the market for supplies with any free- 
dom or beyond bare immediate working 
needs. Not many buyers were intereste 
and, with demand lacking, business we 
near a standstill. The little work tha: 
the mills did was getting out and fillin 
old orders to escape the freight increa 
effective next Thursday. As a rule, mi! 
have old bookings pretty well taken ca; 
of, and are ready to take on new co) 
tracts whenever the trade believes con 
tions and prices are favorable to pi 
vide for future needs. 

The fear that wheat will break, on 
the crop gets moving, and affect flo 
prices, is causing buyers to hold ba 
awaiting further developments, bef 
doing anything on an extensive scale. 

New bookings of durum last week w« 
generally very light. At the time bu; 
ers are working down stocks on hand 
bookings coming to them, and watchii; 
turns in the wheat market. They do nv! 
appear to have confidence in pres 
quotations. 

The rye market remains neglected, 
cept for a little home interest and tra 
The declining rye market is favoriny 
buyers who have so long stayed o 
hoping for just such action. A s 
stantial decline may induce bookings })\t 
at the present levels, buyers will not 
take hold. 

Mills did nothing in millfeed except 
caring for contracts on hand. With li 
ited operations, the output represent: d 
nothing important for business purpos 
Aside from firmness in the situation, | 
tle can be said relative to the market. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 


Flour Pct. of 
output activ 
-. & . Srerrresfrrrrece 8,025 
EMGt WOE oc cvicasccccrese 7,045 
WOOP GRO cccceercsrseseres 10,490 
PW FOOT HO occ cvcscvess »725 


NOTES 


H. D. Gee, Minneapolis, was in this 
market today. 

H. Poehler, of the H. Poehler (o., 
Minneapolis, visited the Duluth Board of 
Trade today. 

J. N. McKindley has heen appointed 
assistant manager of the Hallet & Carey 
Co.’s Duluth office. 

B, Stockman, general manager of thie 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., is expected 
back tomorrow from Minneapolis. 

The Duluth Universal mill is the 
one operating today. The Duluth-Su- 
perior Milling Co. may start up later 
in the week. 

Local grain interests are counting on 
a substantial run of wheat and otler 
grains by Labor Day. Elevators are 
ready for the expected rush. 

Julius H. Barnes will arrive her 
morrow morning for a_ business «and 
pleasure stay of about a week. Later in 
the week, Herbert Hoover will be licre 
as a guest of Mr. Barnes. 

Charles F. Macdonald, secretary of the 
Duluth Board of Trade, returned home 
Sunday from New York and Wash ig- 
ton, where he had been relative to ‘ate 
increases granted railroads by the In cr- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Directors of the Duluth Board of 
Trade last week ordered that, with ‘he 
consent of other markets, trading in 
October and November durum be re- 
sumed Aug. 24; also that no quotations 
on durum be made except upon bids, of- 
fers or sales in lots of 5,000 bus or mure. 

Spot rye in active demand by elev: ‘or 
and shipping interests to complete © n- 
tracts for last week loading. As high as 
18c premium over September was id 
for No. 2. Today, demand flattened out, 
and operators reduced bids 6c to 12c over 
the September delivery, fearing an 'n- 
creased movement is shortly at hand 

Spot wheat closed in this market to 
day as follows: dark northern No. | 
$2.40@2.50, No. 2 $2.35@2.50, No. 3 §?.30 
@245; No. 1 northern, $2.35@2.45; 9. 
2, $2.30@2.40; No. 3, $2.25@2.35; amber 
durum, No. 1 $2.37@2.47, No. 2 $2.35@ 
2.45; No. 1 durum $2.35@2.45, No. ? 
$2.32@2.42; No. 2 amber, to arrive Sept. 
15, $2.36; No. 1 hard winter, to arrive 
September, $2.37; No. 2 hard white wit- 
ter, $2.37. F. G. Cartson. 
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‘The flour, position shows little change 
from last week, the consumptive demand 
remaining very good. A reduced output 
here, brought about by the weekly shut- 
tine down of the various mills in turn, 
together with small allocations of im- 
ported flour, does not permit of any ac- 
cumulation of stock, 

‘the home millers have been turning out 
a much better article than they did a 
few weeks ago, but according to an order 
which came into force on Monday last, 
they must not now use more than 5 per 
cent of white flour for mixing in, instead 


of 10 per cent. This should be of ma- 
terial assistance to the vendor of foreign 
flou 

The last few days there have been 
heavy rains and extreme cold. Wheat- 
fields have been laid in many areas, which 
will nean more work will have to be done 


by hand; a somewhat expensive item, with 


the present cost of labor. A further 
rainfall would cause heavy deterioration 
and loss, 

The allocation of imported flour today 
was small, being only about three-fifths 


of what it should be. Owing to the incle- 
ment weather and the August bank holi- 
day, supplies have been hindered in get- 
ting up to the wharves and granaries 
from the docks. There are one or two 
boats in, and several parcels are in course 
of transit, but conditions vary consider- 
ably these days; some cargoes are land- 
ed very promptly, while others take quite 
a long while. Fortunately, work gen- 
erally in this port is getting back to its 
normal state and there is not the awful 
congestion of some months back. The 
flours were all of good quality, and there 
is no difficulty in disposing of them. 

The great difficulty is to distribute al- 


locations so that all get a share, for 
every one -is anxious to obtain as much 
as possible. The last two or three allo- 
cations have principally consisted of 
known Canadian brands. 


Australian flour is on the short side, 
for practically nothing has been put out 
to the agents lately, while the miller has 
to be satisfied with Chinese flour. Some 
of the parcels of the latter are, however, 
of very good color, 


Last week-end witnessed a great stir in 
the imported flour trade. Owing to the 
new arrangements, whereby importers 
may buy direct from your side and sell 
to the government, those interested start- 
ed the new offensive in full strength. 
No wonder that the daily papers here 
made a special item of the 18¢ rise in 
New York, “partly owing to the big de- 
— ind inquiries from the British 

oval 


LO ommission,” for every mill in the 
United States must have been literally 
bomba ded with cables seeking offers, not 
only from their legitimate connections oh 
this sile but from others with only a 


passing acquaintance, all eager. to be in 
the f; More money was expended on 
cables on Tuesday than for the whole of 
ro last three years. Whether the terms 
and a 


angements will be acceptable to 
the millers overseas remains to be seen. 
Once again the home industry has been 
Well looked after and protected, for only 
flours can be purchased of a grade lower 
than those that the import trade has been 
built up on. This will probably hamper 


business considerably, for in many cases 
GR. is undoubtedly the better value of 
However, it is a step in the 


the two. 


right direction and brings us nearer to 
that great day of release when we shall 
be free from the trammels of govern- 
ment; but until that day dawns, no real 
business is likely to be possible. 

OATMEAL 

There is very little trade passing in 

this article and, owing to the shortage in 
the native-grown product, those connect- 
ed with this business are marking time. 
A slackness is always expected at this 
season, unless something startling hap- 
pens to the growing crops. Prices show 
no alteration, with the exception of old 
government American rolled oats on spot 
having advanced about 2s 6d per sack 
of 280 lbs. 

MILLFEED 


Business in bran shows no improve- 
ment, and this feed is freely offered, 
with immediate delivery from the town 
mills. Middlings are absorbed as fast as 
they are made, so they are scarce, and 
orders have to be delivered in rotation; 
prices are unchanged at £14 10s and £15 
10s per ton, ex-mill, respectively. For- 
eign middlings find a ready sale, with 
Belgian at £20 and Plate at £19 10s. 

THE JAMBOREE 


London has been invaded by an army 
of Boy Scouts who have come from all 
parts of the world for their jamboree. 
A “jamboree” might be described in 
sober language as a “review congress,” 
but the word itself gives the key to the 
sort of thing it is—a joyous, breathless, 
high-spirited, higgledy-piggledy scene. 
At night the Olympia, which has been 
annexed by the youthful army, is one im- 
mense sleeping camp; during the day the 
boys give displays to great and enthusi- 
astic audiences, and in their spare time 
wander through the streets of London in 
large parties bent on sight-seeing. They 
gaze wide-eyed at all the ancient mar- 
vels of this old city, proceed solemnly 
and with quiet demeanor through the 
Tower, the Houses of Parliament, West- 
minster Abbey, etc., and when the pangs 
of hunger come upon them crowd into 
the various teashops with great glee. 


‘They are always accompanied by some 


of their officers, and their well-disciplined 
behavior is a pleasure to see. 

The jamboree was opened with a great 
march in the arena, General Baden- 
Powell, chief scout-master, taking the 
salute. The great procession was an 
extraordinary spectacle, and illustrated 
how wonderfully the Boy Scout move- 
ment has grown since it was started, some 
13 years ago, by Sir Robert Baden- 
Powell. The American Scouts, of which 
there are some 300 over here, led the 
procession, all in khaki, with a band of 
Red Indian warriors in full paint and 
feathers. Next came the Belgians, then 
Czecho-Slovakia, then Denmark, with 
neckerchiefs of brightest blue, then 
Esthonia, then France, followed by 
scouts from Greece, Holland, Italy, Nor- 
way, Roumania, Serbia, India, Canada, 
Africa, New Zealand, etc. Some of the 
Africans were arrayed in feathers, and 
carried shields and spears. 

“The jamboree,” says a leading Lon- 
don paper, “represents two triumphs— 
one for the boys who do so well, and an- 
other for Sir Robert Baden-Powell. 
When the notion of Boy Scouts was first 
originated, the old gentlemen of the war 
office laughed. Sir Robert let them laugh 
and carried on, and as a result his inter- 
national army of Boy Scouts and Girl 
Guides has become the biggest military 
organization in the world, and its value 
grows daily.” 


THE WELSH EISTEDDFOD 


At the present moment there are gath- 
ered at Barry, near Cardiff, in Wales, 
over 50,000 Welshmen from all parts of 


Wales to take part in the eisteddfod. 
There is nothing else just like this festi- 
val in the whole world, and a week is de- 
voted to its proceedings, being a very 
great event in the life of the Welsh peo- 
ple. It has been a feature of Wales from 
time immemorial, being a relic of the 
days of the Druids, the old British sun- 
worshipers. It was originally an assem- 
bly of Welsh bards for the purpose of 
poetical and musical contests, the judges 
at first being native princes and, later, 
English kings. 

The nature of the eisteddfod is still 
much the same as of old, except that the 
judges are chosen from among them- 
selves and are no longer royal. For 
many years the competitions were limit- 
ed to poetry and music, but recently oth- 
er subjects have been added, including 
handicrafts. This year there are 1,000 
individual competitors and 95 choirs. The 
most coveted honor is to be crowned 
bard for the year, and 17 poets compet- 
ed, the stipulation being that the poem 
should not exceed 1,000 lines. The win- 
ner was a collier of Tylorstown, and a 
graduate of Bangor University. 





IRISH MARKETS, AUG. 3 


The weather is causing deep concern, 
as crops have reached that stage that 
sunshine and a spell of ripening weather 
are badly needed. Wheat and oats are 
now in full ear, and yet day after day 
there is nothing but showery weather, 
and never was there such a chance of a 
good, heavy yield, provided the weather 
clears. 

The recent arrival of flour by the Lord 
Line in Belfast has all been given to 
the home millers for mixing purposes. 
The importers got the usual allocations 
of spring- and winter-wheat flour for 
distributing to the trade. The latter, 
however, is of the poor Pacific Coast va- 
riety, very soft and dark in color, and 
not at all satisfactory. The quantities 
allotted were double what they were the 
previous week, but these have to do for 
14 days, as no further distributions will 
be made this week. 

Some little concession has been made 
to importers by the government, as they 
are now allowed to get offers for flour 
from their foreign connections and sub- 
mit them to the purchasing committee, 
thus allowing a little business to be 
worked, which is something like a start 
being made in a restricted way toward 
decontrol. 

The demand for flour has been fairly 
good, but not sufficient to keep millers 
going at full speed, and one or two of 
them are seizing the opportunity to shut 
down their mills and make needed re- 
pairs. 

Oatmeal is, if anything, firmer, chiefly 
due to a slightly increased demand, bad 
weather and the prospect of a late crop. 
Irish rolled is quoted at 96@100s per 280 
lbs. American rolled on spot, at 85s, is 
now the lowest; for shipment, up to 90s 
is asked, which checks business. 


FEED 


Last week’s prices are repeated for 
mill offals, Bran is £15 15s per ton, 
ex-mill, bags included, and fine pollards 
£16 15s. This is the mills’ price, free 
of control. Demand is good, and the 
make very much reduced, so merchants 
can. get up to £20 for the homemade 
article, but for foreign Plate middlings 
£19 would be accepted, and for coarse 
bran and pollards about £15, ex-ship. 

Feedingstuffs are steadier. Linseed 
cakes are meeting a better inquiry at 
£22@23 per ton, on spot. C.i.f. quota- 
tions are hard to get, shippers on the 
other side not being free sellers, and 
any quotations coming through are now 
about £21 10s per ton, net, c.if., Bel- 


fast or Dublin, which is 10s dearer than 
a week ago. Canadian shippers refuse to 
sell at present prices. Cottonseed cakes 
are unchanged, spot prices being £24 
per ton, ex-mill, for homemade decorti- 
cated. Shipment quotations for meal are 
difficult to obtain, except for lower quali- 
ties at about £21 per ton, net, cif. 
Corn is firmer, meal now fetching £20 
per ton, though it is difficult to get prices 
up appreciably, owing to the limited de- 
mand, 





NEBRASKA 

Omana, Nes., Aug. 21—A very slow 
demand for flour and an active inquiry 
for feed are reported by millers in the 
Omaha territory. “We have sold prac- 
tically no flour in the last week,” said the 
manager of one of the largest Omaha 
mills. “The trade everywhere is very 
bearish, expecting a decline of $1.50@2 in 
flour. Every prospective buyer seems 
to be expecting this decline to occur any 
day, and nobody is inclined to buy under 
these conditions. We never saw condi- 
tions surrounding the flour trade any 
worse than they are now.” 

“The demand for flour is very slow 
and the demand for feed very good,” said 
the manager of another large Omaha 
mill. “Receipts of wheat are falling off, 
farmers being strongly inclined to hold 
back. There is a good export demand 
for wheat.” 

“Our trade continues to purchase flour 
only in a very restricted and conservative 
way, and this seems to be the disposition 
of the general trade under present ir- 
regular conditions,” said a well-known 
out-state miller. “Stocks of flour are ex- 
tremely low with a great many of our 
customers, and any tendency of the mar- 
ket to remain firm will witness a good 
volume of buying.” 

Another well-known out-state miller 
said: “The unsettled and very erratic 
condition of the wheat market during 
the past few weeks has practically put 
a stop to any flour-buying that might 
have normally been expected during the 
first part of August, had wheat prices 
become more settled. Practically all of 
our eastern trade is feeling very bearish 
and looking for a big decline, so it will 
not buy any flour in carload lots, and 
the trade generally, including jobbers, is 
taking on flour in just as small a quan- 
tity as possible to carry along until the 
market has reached the low point. Farm- 
ers, on the other hand, are very bullish 
and not inclined to sell wheat at present 
levels, although the general: sentiment is 
that a steady price at about $2.50, Oma- 
ha, which means $2.20@2.30 in the coun- 
try, will mean the movement of consid- 
erable wheat that has been threshed and 
binned. The local demand for flour is 
holding up fairly well, and the demand 
for feed is far in excess of the supply.” 

OMAHA OUTPUT 

Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 24,000 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TS WOE cciiccceesdseeeee 7,172 29 
2 BPerrrrrre rey Te 6,096 25 
eee WE ov cckc ec cervacar 22,900 95 


Leicn Lestte. 





Toledo Bakers Flooded 

It is reported that the heavy rainstorm 
in Toledo on Aug. 16 caused thousands 
of dollars’ worth of damage. to bakers’ 
stocks of pie fruits, sugar, sirups, wrap- 
ping paper, etc., which were stored in 
their basements. It is estimated that 
about 50 per cent of the bakers in Toledo 
lost some of their stock, due to the heavy 
rain. Retail bakers were the hardest hit. 
The water reached a height of five feet 
in many basements. 
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SHIPPING BOARD CONTROVERSY 


The insistence of the Seattle Port 
Commission that the interests of Pacific 
Coast ports demand a repeal of section 
28 of the Jones merchant-marine law, 
which provides that preferential export 
rail rates shall apply only to freight 
moving in American ships, has resulted 
in a controversy between Admiral W. S. 
Benson, chairman United States Ship- 
ping Board, and the Seattle Port Com- 
mission, which may have unfortunate re- 
sults for this port. 

The Seattle Port Commission urges the 
repeal of section 28 as discriminatory 
against Pacific ports for the reason that, 
since domestic and export rail rates are 
the same for shipments to the Atlantic 
Coast, but certain important commodi- 
ties take preferential rail rates in ship- 
ments to the Pacific Coast for export, 
and under section 28 such preferential 
rates would not apply as to exports in 
foreign bottoms, foreign carriers would 
desert the Pacific for the Atlantic Coast, 
where they could compete with Ameri- 
can carriers on an equal basis. 

Admiral Benson recently issued a 
statement to the effect that if the al- 
leged threat of foreign carriers to di- 
vert business from Pacific Coast ports is 
sincere, the Shipping Board would meet 
the situation by allocating American 
ships to the Pacific Coast to move the 
business, and that “The Shipping Board 
and the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion would follow this action by other 
steps which would further protect the 
interests of the United States against 
such foreign efforts to defeat the pur- 
poses of the merchant-marine act.” 

The position taken by the commission 
is in no sense hostile to the Shipping 
Board, as the commission and all inter- 
ests on the Pacific Coast fully appreciate 
the benefits which will accrue to this 
coast through the operation of Shipping 
Board vessels, and it would be most un- 
fortunate if this controversy should re- 
sult in any discrimination of the Ship- 
ping Board against Seattle or other Pa- 
cific Coast ports, as has been intimated 
in a late statement by Admiral Benson, 
as follows: 

“It is absolutely essential that the ships 
of the Board shall have loyal support 
of the business men and institutions of 
their home ports. 

“In view of the hostility toward the 
Board’s policies with reference to an 
American merchant marine, indicated by 
the trend of your attack and by the fur- 
ther fact that full-page advertisements 
against its policies have appeared in 
Seattle papers, we feel constrained to 
ask whether such sentiment is representa- 
tive of the view of the business interests 
of Seattle or simply results from efforts 
by foreign carriers and those primarily 
interested in their welfare. 

“It is needless to say that the Board 
must always take into consideration, in 
the allocation and operation of its ves- 
sels, the fact that, if they are to be 
successful, they must have the loyal sup- 
port of. the communities and the home 
ports from which they operate.” 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 

Pacific Coast and eastern markets con- 
tinue listless, and neither port nor in- 
terior mills are able to interest domestic 
buyers. The export situation is also un- 
satisfactory, neither the British Royal 
Commission nor the Orient showing inter- 
est in Pacific Coast flour. Serious drouth 


in Manchuria and short wheat supplies in 


Australia are favorable factors for the 
revival of the American flour trade with 
the Orient but, so far, have been barren 
of results. 

Local family patent is quoted at $12.75, 
coast, in 49-lb sacks; old-crop Montana 
first patent, $13@13.50 bbl; new-crop 
Montana, $12@13 bbl; new-crop Kansas, 
$12.50@13. 

FLOUR OUTPUT 

Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 

rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pct. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 
This week ......... 52,800 12,600 24 
Last week ........ 52,800 8,407 16 
Beet. GS isécccces 52,800 20,410 38 
Two years ago .... 46,800 30,294 64 
Three years ago ... 28,800 11,674 40 
Four years ago ... 40,800 28,077 69 
Five years ago .... 47,600 9,322 23 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in bar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 


Miller: 
Flour Pet. 


Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ......... 57,000 18,940 3 
Last week ........ 57,000 28,648 50 
Year AGO cecccoccce 57,000 19,934 34 
Two years ago .... 57,000 9,672 16 
Three years ago ... 57,000 13,667 23 
Four years ago ... 57,000 37,905 67 
51,000 19,968 39 


Five years ago .... 
MONTANA WHEAT MOVEMENT 

Assuming that Montana has a 30,000,- 
000-bu wheat crop, which is probably a 
conservative estimate, and assuming that 
her mills, which have a daily capacity of 
approximately 14,000 bbls of flour, should 
operate at 75 per cent of capacity six 
days a week throughout the year, the 
state would produce about 14,000,000 bus 
of wheat in excess of its milling require- 
ments. What part of this surplus the 
Minneapolis mills will take and what 
part will be ground by Pacific Coast mills 
cannot be predicted, but it is probable 
that the state will have some exportable 
surplus after supplying those markets. 

Investigations made by the Portland 
Chamber of Commerce lead it to believe 
that, on account of the advance in freight 
rates, any exportable surplus the state 
may have will move via Pacific rather 
than Atlantic ports. The chamber’s argu- 
ment is that the increase in rates makes 
the dividing line between the 25 per cent 
increase in rates to the Pacific Coast and 
35 per cent increase in the district east of 
the mountain-Pacific territory come east 
of Havre, Mont., on the northern lines, 
and includes in the district with ad- 
vantageous rates westward a large cereal- 
producing territory. The new rate from 
Madras, Mont., will be 45c per 100 lbs to 
Portland, as against 451,4c to Minneapo- 
lis and 56c to Chicago. For movement 
to the Atlantic seaboard the through rate 
is a combination of the local rate to Chi- 
cago and from there east. The advance 
into Chicago is 35 per cent, and east 
thereof 40 per cent. 

This makes the cost of moving wheat 
from Madras to New York a little more 
than $18 a ton, compared with $9 a ton 
to Portland. All transcontinental rail- 
roads to the Pacific Northwest have a 
heavy westbound movement of empty 
cars brought here to move lumber, while 
the middle western congestion of traffic 
makes it difficult to move wheat east- 
bound. Moreover, the Shipping Board 
has now reduced the rate for grain char- 
ters from the Pacific Coast to Great 
Britain from $28 to $20 ton. 

NOTES 

W. S. Allen, assistant manager Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., has returned from a 
10 days’ trip to San Francisco. 

Wheat-buying in the country continues 
on a small scale. Prices for club at 
country points are $2.15@2.17 bu; blue- 
stem, $2.20@2.22. 

The damage from lack of moisture 


and heat to wheat in the Big Bend coun- 
try, according to grain men who have 
just returned from there, will reduce the 
crop of that section to below 50 per cent 
of normal, 

W. J. Olwell, for many years man- 
ager Big Bend Milling Co., Davenport, 
Wash., and E. L. Olwell, a large wheat- 
grower of Coulee City, Wash., have or- 
ganized the Olwell Grain Co., with offices 
in the Central Building, Seattle. 

Representatives of shipping lines op- 
erating out of Japanese ports, in con- 
ference at Yokohama, have agreed on an 
advance of 20 per cent for ocean 
freights, refusing to agree. to the 50 per 
cent advance proposed by the United 
States Shipping Board. 

R. M. Crommelin, manager Collins 
Flour Mills, Pendleton, Oregon, was in 
Seattle on Wednesday. The mill grinds 
Montana’ wheat for its bakers grades, 
as well as the local soft wheat, and 
through its Seattle office is getting its 
flour introduced to both the bakery and 
family trade in Puget Sound territory. 





SAN FRANCISCO 


Sawn Francisco, Cat., Aug. 21.—Flour 
business is unchanged from the dullness 
that has prevailed for the past 60 days. 
With the large bakers amply supplied 
and jobbers looking for lower prices, lit- 
tle if any improvement can be expected 
until the present stocks are reduced and 
confidence established in the market. 

Mill prices are little changed from last 
week. Kansas standard patents, $12.75 
@13.50 per bbl; Montana standard pat- 
ents, $12.75@13.50; Dakota standard 
patents, $14@14.50; eastern first clear, 
310.50@11; Washington and Oregon, 
$12.75@13,—basis 98’s, cotton, delivered 
San Francisco. 

Offerings of millfeed are fairly plenti- 
ful at slightly reduced prices. Kansas 
mills are particularly active in seeking 
business on the coast at marked reduc- 
tions under local mill prices. Buying is 
being confined to immediate require- 
ments, due to the general feeling that 
further reductions in prices can be looked 
for in September. Local mills are ask- 
ing $58@59 ton for bran and. mill-run. 
Eastern mills’ prices are $52@53 for 
prompt shipment, in 100’s, delivered San 
Francisco. 

SAVING TO SAN FRANCISCO SHIPPERS 

Credit for a notable victory in secur- 
ing for the Pacific Coast the lowest 
freight rate increase in the United States 
is given by the railroads themselves to 
Seth Mann, attorney and manager of the 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
traffic bureau, and to Joseph N. Teal, who 
occupies a similar position with the Port- 
land Chamber of Commerce, in the trans- 
cript of the proceedings in the hearing 
before the California railroad commis- 
sion in Los Angeles upon the application 
of the carriers for an increase in intra- 
state rates. A copy of this transcript 
has just been received by the San Fran- 
cisco chamber’s traffic bureau. 

Had it not been for the careful survey 
made by the traffic bureaus of the San 
Francisco Chamber of Commerce and of 
other organizations of similar character 
along the coast, shippers would now have 
to pay a rate increased, not by 25, but 
35, per cent, the same as middle-western 
shippers. Figures, facts and estimates 
were produced to show that railroads in 
Pacific Coast states were not in need of 
the same increase in rates, in order to 
earn their legally guaranteed rate of 6 
per cent, as those in other groups of 
states. This difference in rate means a 
saving of hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars annually to San Francisco shippers. 


RICE MAN RETURNS FROM CUBA 


Monroe D. Green, of M. Phillips & 
Co., president of the Rice Association of 
California, has returned to San Fran- 
cisco after a period of several months 
spent in Cuba in connection with the rice 
situation in that island. Hugh Blue, of 
the Western Pacific Grain Co., has also 
just returned from Cuba. 

Report is made by these men that the 
United States Department of State is 
doing everything in its power to have a 
license system adopted by the Cuban 
government which will prevent further 
stocks of rice being delivered to Cuba 
until the present supply, which is con- 
gesting the island, is disposed of. This 

the recommendation of the Cuban com- 
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mittee appointed to consider and solve 
the rice problem which arose from Cuban 
merchants repudiating their contracts on 
account of a market decline. 

f NOTES 

Steps for an irrigation and water con. 
servation scheme, embracing the entir< 
upper half of the state, from San Fran 
cisco to the Oregon line, were launche: 
here on Aug. 14 at a meeting of th 
Sacramento valley water users’ commit 
tee. 

Rosenberg Bros. & Co., one of tl! 
largest rice concerns in the state of Ca! 
fornia, filed articles of incorporation 
the Butte County clerk’s office recently. 
showing the amount of capital stock 
the corporation to be $10,000,000, divid, 
into 100,000 shares at $100 each. 

A fire caused by a harvester upon t 
holdings of the Sacramento Farm ( 
in the Holland Tract, Yolo Coun 
caused the destruction of 10,000 bags 
barley on that farm and then crossed 
boundary line to the Arthur King far 
where 4,500 more bags of the same cer 
went up in smoke. 

Damage in excess of $500,000 is e 
mated to have been caused by fire whi 
on Aug. 14 destroyed the warehouse 
the Sacramento Valley Feed Co. L 
to the feed company is estimated «| 
$250,000 and to the California Pine Box 
Co, at $200,000. The origin of the b! 
remains a mystery. 

The strike of the cereal workers, wh 
has been in progress at Petaluma 
the past 10 weeks, was settled last nig 
following a conference between the « 
ployers and representatives of the uni 
Michael Casey, international represent 
tive of the cereal workers, and EF) 
Muri, of the Teamsters’ Union, rep 
sented the union at the conference. 

John H. Rosseter, president of ‘he 
Sperry Flour Co., recently was prese: 
with $50,000 by stockholders in-the « 
pany as a mark of appreciation fo 
activity in placing the company on a 
sound financial basis. The presentatio 
was made by William H. Crocker, \ lio 
reviewed the achievement of Rosseter in 
the capable handling of the firin’s 
finances: 

With the announcement of the at 
neys for the city of Antioch, Cal., in the 
water suit against the rice-growers for 
an injunction to stop irrigation, tha! a 
continuance would be asked until Aug. 
23 to prepare additional affidavits, the 
rice-growers were assured that they will 
have time to harvest their crops be/ore 
the injunction can possibly be granted 
Their crops will mature about Sept. 15, 
it was stated. 

The flour mill on which: boosters of 
Gridley, Cal., have centered ambitions 


’ for years is about to become a rei ity, 


the Gridley Chamber of Commerce |iv- 
ing announced that the mill is to be 
built in the near future. Machinery }ias 
been ordered, a site selected, and cvon- 
struction work will start within the next 
month, larmers in the vicinity of Grid- 
ley, which is the center of a vast rice- ind 
grain-producing district, are financing 
the project. 
R. C. Maso» 





OREGON 

Porttanp, Orecon, Aug. 21.—Pusi- 
ness in the local flour market conti) \es 
very quiet, and prices are unchaived 
from last week on the basis of $12.95 tor 
patents and bakers. No contracting of 
new-crop flour has been reported. \\ill- 
ers say it will be 30 or 40 days before «ny 
new wheat is ground, 

There is a fair demand for millf ed. 
Mill-run is scarce, and is held at $59 ‘on. 
Rolled oats are quoted at $64@65, ro.led 
barley at $61@64, and cracked corn «t 
$75@76. 

The weekly flour output of Port! nd 
mills, in barrels, as reported to ‘hie 
Northwestern Miller: 


Flour t. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week | y 

This week ........ 48,000 21,455 44 
Last week ........ 48,000 17,095 36 
SOME GED dresccics 42,600 31,422 3 
Two years ago .... 40,500 35,845 88 
Three years ago ... 33,000 13,680 41 


Another week has passed with very ‘it 
tle wheat-buying in the country. Buyers 
have not been keen to take hold, with the 
foreign demand slack, and farmers “re 
also disinclined to consider current prices. 

(Continued on page 948.) 
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F!.OUR—Prices, 


CHICAGO, AUG, 21 


carload and round lots, 


£.0 Chicago: 


Leading 


si ‘s, 


merchantS cccccccccscces 
spring patent, jute ........... . 
Sprivg straights, jute ..... 
g clears, jute’ ....... 
second clear, 140 lbs, jute 
nills’ spring patents, jute. 12.40@12.50 


Patent, 


Stra ght, southern, jute ..... 
Clear, southern, jute ......0.06 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Minneapolis brands, % 

per 196 lbs, to the retail 

«+++ $13.75 @14.25 
12.40@13.10 
12.00@12.26 
10.30@11.00 
7.75@ 8.25 


WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


southern, jute, new.....$12.00@12.50 
«++» 11.00@11.60 
9.25@ 9.75 


HARD WINTER FLOUR 


Firs’ patent, Kansas, jute, new.$12.25@12.50 
Patent, 95 per cent .....cceeeee 11.40@12.00 
Clear, Kansas, jute ............ 9.90@10.40 


Rye ‘lour, white, jute, per bbl. 
Rye Jour, standard, jute 


RYE FLOUR 
. - $10.75 @11.00 
9.40@10.00 


Wii{EAT—A number of the large buyers 
have filled their requirements for the pres- 
ent, .nd were disposed to back away at the 


making a weaker market today, with 
2@4c lower on winters and unchanged 
to 5. lower on ordinary springs, while choice 


No. dark northern brought $2.76 on that 


day nd No. 
pric for the week, 

This week 
153% @260 





$3.95 
$4.05 
white 
$4.02 
$4.42 
100 | 
LIN 
@67 
are w 
the y 
barre] 
Taw, 
WEI 
Wee 
and gra 


Flour, 
Wheat 
Corn, 
Oats, | 
Rye, } 
Barley 


FLOV! 


flour, 
Kansas 
Patent 
Straight 
First cl: 
Second « 


MILL! 


Prices pn 
also are 


Upon th 
8s 


100-Ib 
$54@55: 
WHE. 


throughout 





N 


ind the 


This week 


1 northern $2.60. Range of 
with comparisons: 
Last week Last year 
$68 @ 08% % 226% @227 


2% @258 243 @261 223 @224% 





152% @260% 246 @263 226% @228 
152% @260 243 @262 223% @226 
50 @286 261 @285 231 @250 
51% @260 264 @275 226 @240 
61 @278 275 @286 250 @256 


—Prices were irregular, with yellow 
ply early in the week, followed by a 
later. Withdrawals from store for 
k for shipment were 625,000 bus, or 
alf of the local stock. “Supplies were 
week’s shipments exceeded 
by nearly 100,000 bus. The range: 
Last week Last year 
150. @156 191 @197% 
151% @157 192 @194 
154 @158 193 @198 
154% @165 191 @198% 
151 @163 191%@198 
-@163% ..... @194 
193% @199 
194 @200 


4 @157 
6 @157 
-@156 
1% @159 
2 @159 
5 @157 P 
o@uccce seece @160 
8 @164 154% @166 
@160 157 @158%..... @199 
premiums were irregular, 
decline early, and a rally and a 
the close. Offerings were larger, 
t of the shipping sales were for 
r and October movement. The 


Cash 


This week Last = 
67 @i71 70% @7 
68% @74% T1%@7 % 70% @77% 
71 @i75 75% @80% 72 @79% 
72 @75% 74 @81 75% @i77% 
Prices covered a wide range, with 
iying on all breaks. No. 2 sold at 
04, against $1.90% @2.10 last week, 
5% @1.57% last year. The close, to- 
$2.02@2.03. September closed at 
1 December at $1.71. 
EY—Demand fair, with offerings not 
oor to fancy ranged 95c@$1.18, or 
same as last week, compared with 
‘5 last year. September closed to- 
1.05, and December at $1.04%. 
GOODS—Trade slower. Corn flour, 
rn meal, $3.97% for yellow and 
white; cream meal, $3.92% for 
1 $3.97% for yellow; pearl hominy, 
1.07%,—per 100 Ibs. Rolled oats, 
er 90-lb sack, Oatmeal, $4.97% per 
n car lots. 
ED MEAL—tTrade very slow at $65 
f.o.b. Chicago. Linseed oil prices 
‘r, with a spread of 20c between 
of one to four and three to five 
s, the latter being $1.48 gallon for 


Last year 
70% @75% 


S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


receipts and shipments of flour 
(000’s omitted): 
7—~Receipts— , 
19 19 


20 1919 920 19 

B.ccoe 12 228 1129 243 
I8.... 1,879 4,878 1,821 4,505 
S 554 766 633 286 
eeeee 2,920 3,248 1,063 1,549 
rrr 111 163 146 14 
8..6. Ill 256 64 180 





KANSAS CITY, AUG, 21 

—Quotations on hard winter-wheat 

8 cotton 98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b. 

ty, Prompt shipment: 

. - $12.25 @12.40 
seeeeecccvccccccececce 11.60@11.75 
To ceseeeceeesesesesces 9.75@10.50 
COP wcccccccscccccsccse 8.50@ 9.00 
EED—Bran is in good demand at 
ich higher than last week. Shorts 
n good demand, largely depending 
quality, Quotations, per ton, in 
ks: bran, $44@45; brown shorts, 
gray shorts, $58 @59. 

\T—Good demand for wheat 

the greater part of the week, 


FOR e meee eee eeeeees 


coupled with moderate offerings, 


predomi- 


nated the wheat market this week, and it 


closed about 
Cash prices: 
medium $2.41@2.45; 
dium $2.39@ 
$2.38 @2.40; 
soft wheat, 


@ 2.38; 


6c under 
hard wheat, 


last week's close. 
No. 1 $2.44@2.48, 
No. 2 $2.42@2.45, 
2.41; No. 3 $2.41@2.42, 
No. 4 $2.39@2.41, 


me- 
medium 


medium $2.36 
No. 1 $2.46@2.47, No. 2 


$2.45@2.46, No. 3 $2.43@2.44, No. 4 $2.40@ 
2.43, 


CORN—An indifferent demand, 


the fact receipts 


that 


in spite of 


were very small, 


caused the corn market to drop about l0c 
Cash prices: 


during the week. 
No. 2 $1.49@1.51, 
$1.43 @1.45; 


corn, 


No. 


yellow corn, 
No. 3 $1.60@1.62, No. 4 $1.55@1.57; 
2 $1.53@1.55, 
No. 4 $1.45 @1.46. 


2 


No. 3 


white corn, 


No. 3 $1.46@1.48, No. 4 
No. 


$1.64@1.65, 
mixed 
$1.48 @1.50, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 





e7—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1920 1919 1920 1919 

Flour, bbls, 10,725 16,900 61,675 84,500 
Wh't, bus.1,895,400 4,210,650 850,500 1,971.000 
Corn, bus.. 47,750 76,250 31,250 70,000 
Oats, bus.. 209,100 278,800 66,000 132,500 
Rye, bus... 17,600 19,800 9,900 4,400 
Barley, bus 36,400 84,000 20,800 13,000 
Bran, tons. 1,520 1,920 2,860 3,380 
Hay, tons.. 10,068 10,740 4,020 2,988 

DULUTH, AUG. 21 


FLOUR—Nominal prices today at Duluth- 


Superior, f.o.b. mills, 


tons: 


Family patent 
Bakers patent 
First clear, jute 
Second clear,-jute ......... 
2 semolina 


No. 


Durum patent 


per bbl, 


in 98-lb cot- 


--@13.40 
«s+ + @13.10 
10.25@10.75 

8.25@ 8.756 
14.80@15.00 
14.30@14.50 


RYE FLOUR—Prices today at Duluth- 
Superior mills, in 100-lb sacks: 
No. 2 straight TTT TTT TTT Te TT ° $5.25 
Pure white rye ....... Torvrrrry tres i 6.55 
Bee, © GATE FFG vcccevcssesscéiosce eve 4.05 
eG, BG GOSH PPO céccecvccccvéwcnccoces 6.15 
No, 8 rye .. 4.75 


For 
1920 
Aug. 21. 
Aug. 14. 
Aug. 7. 
July 31.. 


7,805 
6,995 
4,860 
19,225 


bbls 


Aug. 
Aug. 2. 


bbls 


1918 

Aug. 24. 
Aug. 17. 
Aug. 10. 
Aug. 3. 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 
weeks ending as follows: 
1919 
Aug. 23.10,490 
Aug. 16.21,890 
9.15,215 
5,850 


bbls 

3,100 
15,910 

9.000 


WHEAT—Futures gradually becoming the 


principal subject of business, 


are kept down to a minimum. T 


of the 


in durum, 
ing generally 
Receipts 


cash. 


limited 
spring next and winter last. 
Only small 
Shipments have re- 


bearish. 
light. 


but operations 


o date most 


dealings have been recorded 


Feel- 
trade in 


duced stocks, and some classes of durum are 


unobtainable. 


Shorts in durum have had a 


hard time in making delivery on former to- 


arrive sales. 
private settlement. 


Mills, 


both 


Some have defaulted and made 


local and 


outside, cared for the small spring offerings. 


Cash quotations 
the week. 


PRICES, STOCKS 


were 


lowered 


Closing coarse grain prices, 
cents per bushel: 

Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No. 2 

Aug. 14 - 68%@1% 194% 
Aug. 16 - 66% @69% 192 
Aug. 17 - 65% @67% 201 
Aug. 18 - 64% @66% 194 
Aug. 19 .... 63% @65% 194 
Aug. 20 .... 63% @67% 199 
Aug. 21 63% @67% 199 

Aug. 23, 1919 69 @70% 153% 


25@30c on 


AND MOVEMENT 
on track, in 


Barley 
80@102 
80@102 
80@102 
80@102 
80@102 
80@102 
80@102 

115@133 


Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth-Superior 


elevators (000’s omitted), 


c——Domestic—, -— — 
1918 1920 1919 1918 


Barley ... ; 


Flaxseed 


1920 1919 
-- 14 302 8 
115 1,479 1 
48 450 18 
810 75 41 


4 


in bushels: 


Bonded 


Receipts and shipments by weeks entet 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 

w— Receipts——, -—Shipments—, 
Wheat— 1920 


Saturday, 


Spring 


Durum .... 
WMte? voce 


Oats 


Flaxseed 
Bonded. . 


Duluth- Qenerter wheat stocks, 


1919 1918 
1523 
183 
25 7 
58 33 
35 «6 

204 
127 
37 1 


1920 1919 1918 

189 7 

72 19 

261 26 
3 6 1 
179 50 ee 
29 «100 6 
«6 53 21 
159 e ee 
2 ee oe 
Aug. 21, 


and receipts by weeks ended Saturday (000’s 
omitted in stocks): 


1 dk nor 
1, 2 nor 
2 dk nor 
3 dk nor 
3 nor 
All other 
spring 
lam dur 
1, 2 dur 
All other 
durum 
Winter 
Mixed . 


Totals 


——! 
- 
et 


bus 
) 
} 4 
J 
} a4 
74 


«+ 244 


bus bus 
9 1 
27 1 
29 
6 5 
1 
71 7 


FLAXSEED—Volume of 


Receipts by 
7~Wheat stocks—, -———grade——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 


cars cars cars 
10 7 53 
7 “ 7 
18 7 9 

g 1 

15 4 
8 4 3 
53 9 2 
119 36 74 
trade small. 


Crop news not suggestive of increasing the 
demand. Neither demand nor selling proved 
sufficiently aggressive to force material price 
changes. Compared with Aug. 14, market 
closed 6c down for the week, excepting De- 
cember, which lost 9c. Cash market lacked 
receipts to do business, and for the most 
part held dull. Quoted basis remains un- 
changed: spot No. 1, le over to 5c under 
September; to-arrive, lc under the same 
future. 
RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 
c——Close——,, 
Opening Aug. 23 
Aug. 16 High Low Aug. 21 1919 
- $3.39 > ta $3.28% *. 33% $6. 90 
+» 3.41 3.32 3.37 93 
Nov. .. 3.43 Hi t4 3.34 3.38% Bas 
Dec. 3.43 3.44 3.32 3.35 5.36 
TAT co cove eens e608 coos 5.28 


Sept. 
Oct. 





MILWAUKEE, AUG, 21 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, cotton 
Spring straight, cotton 
First clear, cotton 
Second clear, cotton ........ ee 
Rye flour, white, cotton ....... 
Rye flour, straight, cotton ..... 
Rye flour, dark, cotton 
Kansas patent, cotton ......... 
Corn flour, 100 Ibs, cotton 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton ...... 
Corn grits, 100 lbs, cotton...... @ 3.65 


MILLFEED—Higher. Standard bran, 
$44.50@45.50; standard fine middlings, $54.50 
@55.50; rye feed, $52@54; flour middlings, 
$61@62; red dog, $73; oil meal, $64@65; 
hominy feed, $64,—all in 100-lb sacks, 

WHEAT—Declined 5@10c. Receipts, 46 
cars. The demand was fair for both mill- 
ing and shipping account. No. 1 northern, 
$2.70@2.80; No. 2, $2.65@2.75; No. 3, $2.60 
@ 2.70. 

BARLEY—Advanced 2c. Receipts, 652 
ears. Demand continues good from feed- 
buyers, maltsters buying sparingly. New- 
crop moving slowly. No. 3, $1.15@1.20; No. 
4, $1.10@1.18; feed and rejected, $1@1.12. 

RYE—Down 2c. Receipts, 53 cars. There 
was less demand from millers and shippers. 
Movement of new-crop beginning to show 
increase. No. 1, $1.97@2.02; No. 2, $1.96@ 
2.02; No. 3, $1.94@2.01. 

CORN—Dropped % @1c. Receipts, 82 
cars. Demand continues good from shippers 
and industries. Tables cleared each day. 
White sells at a discount of 2c under yellow, 
and mixed 6@7c. No. 3 yellow, $1.61@1.63; 


lots, per 
- $13.65 @13.85 
13.00 @13.25 
08466005 6006 11.50@11.80 
+ 10.00@10.50 
10.65 @11.50 
9.85 @10.30 
7.05@ 9.00 
12.00@12.25 
«oe» @ 3.85 
-@ 3.70 


No. 4 yellow, $1.60@1.62; No. 3 mixed, $1.54 
@1.55; No. 3 white, $1.59@1.60, 
OATS—Declined 8c. Receipts, 479 cars. 


Demand good. Movement of new-crop be- 
coming liberal. No, 2 white, 70% @73c; No. 


3 white, 69% @72c; Na 4 white, 68@71%c. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts— -Shipments— 








1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls... 16,130 12.322 13,528 22,464 
Wheat, bus.. 62,100 176,880 62,100 5,360 
Corn, bus....116,850 161,190 128,065 93,330 
Oats, bus....971,560 1,180.140 336,325 320.400 
Barley, bus.. 78,795 401.920 115.055 659,227 
Rye, bus..... 72,610 58,050 26,590 2,350 
Feed, tons... 510 1,791 5,775 4,688 
TOLEDO, AUG, 21 
FLOUR—Soft winter-wheat patent flour, 
98’s, f.o.b. mill, $11.65 @12. 


MILLFEED—Car lots, 100’s, per ton, f.o.b. 
Toledo: 


Winter-wheat bran ..... Cee eerecceose $48.50 
Winter-wheat mixed feed ....... e+. 54.00 
Winter-wheat middlings sees 60.00 
Oil meal, in 100-lb bags..... ‘ 70.00 


Crushed flaxseed, 100-Ib bag.. a evanees 
WHEAT—Receipts, 103 cars, 63 contract. 
CORN—Receipts, 14 cars, 11 contract, 
OATS—Receipts, 97 cars, 69 contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


7—Receipts— a ae 
1920 1919 920 1919 
Wheat, bus.. 138,600 352,800 18, 350 98,310 
Corn, bus.... 18,800 10,000 12,835 24,010 
Oats, bus.... 186,450 137,350 10,554 108,850 





ST. LOUIS, AUG, 21 

FLOUR—Spring first patent $13.20@13.60, 
standard $12.60@13, first clear $10.10@10.60; 
hard winter patent $12@12.40, straight $11 
@11.50, first clear $9.80@10.70; soft winter 
patent $12@12.50, straight $11@11.70, first 
clear $9.20@10. 

MILLFEED—Hard bran $45@46, soft 
$46.50, mixed feed $53, brown shorts $56.50, 
and gray shorts $62.50. 

WHEAT—Prices 2@6c lower, demand fair. 
Receipts, 572 cars, against 764 last week. 
Closing prices: No. 1 red, $2.54@2.55; No. 2 
red, $2.52@2.53; No. 3 red, $2.48% @2.50; No. 


; hard, $2.49; No. 2 hard, $2.49; No. 3 hard, 
2.48, 

CORN—Prices 1@3c higher, demand good. 
Receipts, 105 cars, against 132. Closing 
prices: No. 1 corn, $1,63@1.64; No. 2 corn, 
$1.63; No- 4 corn, $1.55; No. 5 corn, $1.53; 
No. 6 corn, $1.50; No. 1 yellow, $1.66; No. 2 
yellow, $1.66; No. 1 white, $1.68; No. 2 
white, $1.68. 


CORN GOODS—City mills quote, in 100-Ib 
sacks: corn meal, $4.10; cream meal, $4.20; 
grits and hominy, $4.35. 


OATS—Quiet at a decline of 3c. Receipts, 


Closing prices: No. 1 
oats, 78c; No. 2 oats, 73c; No. 2 mixed, 738c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
rs -—Shipments—, 

1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbls. 81,820 108,530 113.090 132,300 
Wh't, bus.1,455,644 2,384,726 1,250,820 1,298,540 


256 cars, against 281. 


Corn, bus. 213,200 227,813 115,990 125,900 
Oats, bus. 680,000 764,000 616,100 253,240 
Rye, bus.. 13,227 23,123 13,260 6,360 
Barley, bus 17,600 61,200 9,170 1,970 





NEW YORK, AUG, 21 

FLOUR—Though general tone of market 
is firm, a limited volume of business is 
being done. Wide range of prices extremely 
confusing, and buyers generally seem hoping 
market will come back to them when trans- 
portation situation changes. Any prices 
quoted are only nominal. Spring first pat- 
ent, $14@15; standard patent, $12.75@13.75; 
clears, $10@11.25; soft winter straight, 
$10.90@11.50; hard winter straight, $12@13; 
clear, $10@11.25; rye, $10.25@11.25,—all in 
jute. Receipts, 171,689 bbls, 

WHEAT—On downward trend, and weak- 
ness shown. Prices: No, 2 red, c.i.f., $2.67%; 
No. 2 hard winter, $2.67%; No. 2 mixed 
durum, $2.67. Receipts, 1,418,500 bus. 

CORN—Market very weak for the Sep- 

tember position. Longs heavy sellers. No. 
2 yellow, c.if., $1.73%. Receipts, 166,647 
bus. 
Market only moderately active and, 
while prices lower, there was more or less 
resistance to pressure. New oats now find- 
ing way to market more freely, causing a 
good deal of hedging. Prices 92@96c, ac- 
cording to quality. Receipts, 246,000 bus. 


BOSTON, AUG, 21 


FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patents, special short....$14.00@15.00 
Spring patents, standard ...... 12.85@14.00 








Hard-winter patents .........65 12.25@13.25 
Soft-winter patents ..... eseee 11.75 @12.50 
Soft-winter straights ........ 11.25@12.00 
Soft-winter clears ..... oenesne + 10.00@11.25 
Rye flour, white patent ........ 10.00@11.26 


with market 
Spring bran, 


MILLFEED—Demand quiet, 
steady at recent advance. 
$49.25; winter bran, $50; middlings, $59.25 
@65; mixed feed, $58.50@68; red dog, $82; 
second clear, $£5@88; gluten feed, $70.12; 
hominy feed, $67.40; stock feed, $67.75; oat 
hulls, reground, $36; cottonseed meal, $62 
@68,—all in 100’s, 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Not much inquiry 
for either white or yellow corn goods, prices 
ruling steady on white and higher on yel- 
low. White corn flour, $4.75@5; white corn 
meal, $4.25@4.50; hominy grits and samp, 
$4.25@4.50; cream of maize, $6: yellow 
granulated corn meal, $4.30; bolted yellow, 
$4.25; feeding, $3.40@3.45; cracked corn, 
$3.45 @3.50,—all in 100’s, 

OATMEAL—Market lower, with a slow 
demand. Rolled is quoted at $4.50, and 
cut and ground at $4.95, per 90-lb sack. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 
7-Receipts— -—Stocks——, 


1920 1919 1920 1919 
Flour, bbis....*12,500 25,695 ..... esose 
Wheat, bus...204,215 21,990 251,247 45,208 
Carma, BOB... S900 -640%% 1,12 eeee50 
Oats, bus..... 40,675 159,180 ..... 378,948 
BVO, BUWBiccccs ester bas eccce 26,836 
SenPes, CUB. c's sive Oe ere 313,216 
Millfeed, tons. 66 | Set TT eee 
Corn meal, bbis ese 310 eeave ends 
Oatmeal, sacks. eee 4,550 ..... eeece 


*Includes 2,555 bbls for export, compared 
with 250 in 1919. 

Exports from Boston during the week 
ending Aug. 21: to Glasgow, 29,102 bus 
wheat, 57,859 sacks flour; to London, 15,872 
bus milo maize, 1,453 sacks flour, 


BALTIMORE, AUG. 21 





FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 

cottons: 
Spring first patent .......... . -$13.00@13.50 
Spring standard patent ....... - 12.00@12.50 
Hard-winter short patent, new.. 12.50@13.00 
Hard-winter standard patent, 

BO 0 kon chaGeboetse daseicna ++ 11.50@12.00 
Soft-winter short ‘patent, new. 11.25@11.75 
Soft-winter straight (near- by), 

MOW ccccccccccccese eeeeeevees 10.25@10.75 
Rye flour, white ..... P eeeeese 10.25@10.75 
Rye flour, standard ......... +++ 9.50@10.00 


City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ spring patent ....... . 
City mills’ blended patent...... .....@13.75 
City mills’ winter patent ...... .....@13.00 
City mills’ winter straight ..... -@12.75 

MILLFEED—Stronger on higher freights 
and general scarcity, with city mills still 
willing to sell at ald figures. Quotations. in 
100-lb sacks, per ton: spring bran, $51@52; 
soft winter bran, $53@54; standard mid- 
dlings, $61@62; flour middlings, $68@69; 
red dog, $77@78; city mills’ middlings, $60 
@6 i 


-@13.75 


demand less urgent, 
movement heavy. Receipts, 1,652,426 bus; 
exports, 739,824; stock, 3,091,441. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $2.70; spot 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $2.59%; August, 
$2.59%; September, $2.59; range of southern 
for week, $2.10@2.65. 

CORN—Weaker; movement and demand 
small. Receipts, 61,968 bus; stock, 467,315. 
Closing prices: contract spot, $1.60, nominal; 
domestic No. 3 yellow, track, $1.60; range 
of southern for week, $1.60@1.65. 

-OATS—Off 8c; demand and movement 


WHEAT—Lower; 








946 


light. Receipts, 65,806 bus; stock, 203,729. 
Closing prices: No. 2 white, domestic, 80c; 
No. 3 white, domestic, 79c. 

RYE—Steady; movement good, demand 
less active. Receipts, 199,940 bus; exports, 
424,674; stock, 456,491. Closing price of No. 
2 western for export, $2.15; range of south- 
ern bag lots for week, $1.90@2.05. 





PHILADELPHIA, AUG, 21 
FLOUR—Receipts, 1,650 bbls, and 11,774,- 
781 lbs in sacks, Exports, 39,741 sacks and 
7,824 casks to Antwerp. Quotations, per 196 
lbs, packed in 140-lb jute sacks: 


Spring first patent ......-+++6. $13.25 @13.75 
Spring standard patent .......- 12.75 @13.25 
Spring first clear ........e+e005 11.00@12.00 
Hard-winter short patent ...... 12.25@13.00 
Hard-winter straight .........+. 12.00@12.50 
Soft-winter straight ..... akeses 10.25 @11.50 


RYE FLOUR—Dull and weak to sell, with 
moderate but ample offerings. Quotations, 
$10.50@11.25 per 196 lbs, in sacks, according 
to quality, for new. 


WHEAT—Market irregular and largely 
nominal, Receipts, 432,251 bus; exports, 
973,137; stock, 1,186,846, Quotations, car 
lots, in export elevator: 

No. 2 red winter ....-eccseeeecers $2.70 @2.75 
No. 2 red winter, garlicky ....... 2.60@2.65 
Other grades quoted at the following 


schedule of discounts: mixed wheat 5c under 
red winter; No. 3 wheat 3c under No. 2; No. 
4 wheat 7c under No. 2; No. 5 wheat lic 
under No. 2. Sample according to quality. 
CORN—Market advanced 2c early in 
week, but subsequently lost most of im- 
provement and closed dull. Receipts, 17,559 
bus; stock, 71,134. Quotations, as to quality 
and location, at $1.70@1.75, with higher 
prices asked in some cases for No. 1 yellow. 
CORN GOODS—Market irregular and gen- 
erally tending lower, with trade slow. Quo- 
tations: 
100-lb sacks 


Kiln-dried— 
Gran. yellow meal, fancy..... $4.15@4.22% 
Gran, white meal, fancy ..... 4.15 @ 4.30 
Yellow table meal, fancy .... ....@4.10 
White table meal, fancy ..... 4.10@4.17% 
White corn flour, fancy ....... oes» @4.85 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks.. ....@4.15 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases.. ....@2.55 


MILLFEED—Market quiet at quoted rates. 
Quotations: 


Spring bran ....ccccceceeeesers 
Soft winter bran 


$51.00@51.50 
52.00@52.50 


Standard middlings .........+.. 59.00@60.00 
Fiour middlings ........cescees 69.00@70.00 
REA GOB .cccccscccccccevvveece 75.00@76.00 


OATS—Dull and 10c lower, with moderate 
but ample offerings. Receipts, 51,378 bus; 
stock, 183,355. Quotations: No. 2 white, 86 
@S8ic; No. 3 white, 85 @86c. 

OATMEAL—tTrade slow and market de- 
clined in sympathy with weakness of raw 
material. Quotations: ground oatmeal, 100- 
Ib sacks, $5.26; rolled, steam or kiln-dried, 
per two 90-lb sacks, $8.80@9.35; patent, cut, 
two 100-lb sacks, $10.52@12; pearl barley, 
in 100-lb sacks, fine $7@7.90, coarse $5.50. 





BUFFALO, AUG, 21 





FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton 44's, car- 
loads: Spring 
Best patent spring ........+++. $.....@14.00 
Bakers patent ....eeceeceeceenne «+» @14.00 
Firat Clr ....cccccvcveccccece -@12.20 
Second clear ...cccsceccveseece crcee@ 7.90 
Graham flour ......ccccecseeers «ne + @14.00 
Rye, pure white .....c.cccceees ° -@11.00 
MVS, StFAIGNt 2c cccccccccsscseces +++ +@10.50 

Sacked 
Bran, per tom ...cccccccvcesece $. - @ 47.50 
Standard middlings, per ton oes » @57.50 
i” Serre ee eee ee reeren «ee + @61.50 
FPiour middlings .....cccscccces ones @69.50 
Rea GOs, POF tOM .ncccceccceces «eee + @75.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 82.00 @83.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..... + eee» @73.00 
Cracked corn, per ton ........+. eee @74.00 
Hominy feed, per ton ........+. «see + @64.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ........++- sees» @66,29 
Cottonseed meal, 36 per cent ... .....@61.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38 per cent ... .....@63.00 
Oil meal, per ton ....--eeeeeeee .o ++ @61.50 
Rolled oats, 90-lb sacks ....... eseee@ 4.20 

WHEAT—Active inquiry, but very few 
cars offered. No prices quoted. 

CORN—Demand fell off late this week 


and, although receipts were light, prices de- 
clined 3c. The trade seemed to be well 
supplied, and there was no shipping demand 
for store offerings. Closing: No. 1 and No. 2 
yellow, $1.72; No. 3 yellow, $1.71; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.67; No. 5 yellow, $1.65; No. 6 yel- 
low, $1.57@1.62,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Market opened weak and lower, 
and continued to decline during the week, 
closing 6%c lower, and easy at that decline. 
Closing: No. 1 white, 77c; No. 2 white, 
76%c; No. 3 white, 75%c; No. 4 white, 
74%c,—on track, through billed. 

BARLEY—Some bids were made, but too 
low. The offerings were light, and inquiry 
good for spot on track. Malting was quoted 
at $1.22@1.30, and feed at $1.15@1.18, on 
track, through billed. 

RYE—No offerings. There were bids of 
$2.05, on track, through billed, at the close. 





MINNEAPOLIS, AUG, 24 
Nominal quotations today by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b. Minneap- 
olis, per 196 lbs, were within the following 
range: 


Short patent, 98-lb cottons ..... $12.00@12.75 
Standard patent .......-+.+eees 11.50@12.26 
Bakers patent ......cscccsccees 11.25 @11.75 
First clear, jute ........ee.eees 10.40@10.75 
Second clear, jute ......... «ees 7,50@ 8.00 


Durum fiour quotations, 30@60-day ship- 
ment, f.o.b. Minneapolis, today (Aug. 24), in 
jute, were: 


Medium semolina ............+. $11.50@11.65 
DEINE 6 0b ve vcbevtvesioeve 9.90@10.20 
ee TT LET LET CE eT 7.50@ 7.75 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
Aug. 28... ...... 391,485 378,740 310,630 
Aug. 21... 289,755 328,880 367,500 320,580 


Aug. 14... 289,660 275,605 339,590 291,076 
Aug. 7... 281,730 330,435 325,915 206,440 

Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1920 1919 1918 1917 
AMG, Bewe. cosees seces ° >)! Berar ys 
AUB. Ble. secece © ee ecee 11,915 
Aug. 14... 1,550 ... 1,615 8,625 
Aug. 7... 1,430) 9 wc eee 2,330 3,905 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- ,-—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1920 1919 1920 1919 
July - 64 70,535 155,770 123,700 335 1,200 


July 10. 63 69,735 120,200 155,500 1,760 700 
July 17. 64 70,535 156,700 142,240 2,525 700 
July 24. 63 69,935 155,115 149,825 eee eee 
July 31. 63 69,935 135,025 143,565 3,765 510 
Aug. 7. 63 70,335 134,620 170,480 355 1,030 
Aug. 14. 62 68,735 163,985 134,795 1,405 1,035 
Aug. 21. 51 53,770 104,555 129,785 .... «wes. 


MILLFEED PRICES 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of milifeed to- 
day (Aug. 24), prompt shipment, per 2,000 
lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported as follows 
by brokers: 


Aug. 24 Year ago 
BOR sccacescveess $43.00@43.50 $40.00@41.50 


54.00 @56.00 
58.00@60.00 
63.00 @64.00 


Stand. middlings.. 53.00@53.50 
Flour middlings... 60.00@61.00 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 69.00@71.00 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b, Minneapolis: 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $66.50 @67.00 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 64.00@64.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 62.00@62.50 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 60.00@60.50 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks, --@49.00 


White corn meal, granulatedt.. 4.95@ 5.00 
4 


Corn meal, yellowt .......+. Tr 8O0@ 4,85 
Rye flour, White? ...ccscccceves 10.20@10.30 
Rye flour, pure dark® .........- 7.90@ 8.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbift ....... 10.80@10.90 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... 10.60@10.70 
SUOIOG GREE? ovis cisinsrsscvces +ee+@ 4.30 


Mill screenings, light, per ton... 25.00@30.00 
Mill screenings, ground, per ton 28.00@34.00 
Elevator screenings, common, ton 28.00@35.00 
Elevator screenings, cleaning... 30.00@40.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 42.00@48.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 32.00 @40.00 
Recleaned flaxseed screenings .. 40.00@70.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton. 28.00@32.00 
Linseed oil meal® ........eeee0. 62.00 @65.00 


*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs. {Per bb! in 


sacks, **90-lb cotton sacks. 
CASH WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, No, 1 red, No. 2 dark, No, 2 
northern, No. 2 red and December wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 








No.1 dark No.1lnor No.1 red 
Aug. 18..$2.75@2.85 $2.70@2.80 $....@2.46 
Aug. 19.. 2.65@2.80 2.60@2.70 -@2 38% 
Aug. 20.. 2.60@2.70 2.55@2.60 +» @2,438% 
Aug. 21.. 2.50@2.60 2.46@2.50 -@2.41 
Aug. 23%. 2.42@2.47 2.40@2.42 ....@2.30% 
Aug. 24%. 2.45@2.55 2.43@2.45 ....@2.39% 
No. 2dark No.2nor No. 2 red 
Aug. 18..$2.70@2.80 $2.65@2.75 $....@2.41 
Aug. 19.. 2.60@2.75 2.55@2.65 -» @2.38 % 
Aug. 20.. 2.55@2.65 2.50@2 -@2.38% 
Aug. 21.. 2.45@2.55 2.40@ --@2.36 
Aug. 23%. 2.37@2.42 2.35@ --@2.31% 
Aug. 24*. 2.40@2.50 2.38@ -@2.34% 
*New. 
Dec. Dec. 
PS rere $2.36 pS: Pere $2.31 
BOS. BB cccvee 2.38% Aug. 23 ...... 2.26% 
Aug. 30 ...c0e 2.83% Aug. 24...... 2.295% 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

Aug. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
17.. 158@160 66% @67% 193% @194% 87@106 
18.. 162@163 65% @66% 193% @194% 90@107 
19.. 162@163 64% @64% 192% @193% 90@107 
20.. 160@162 64% @65% 197% @198% 89@105 
21.. 158@160 64% @65% 195 @196 85 @106 
23.. 155@156 62% @63% 189% @190% 83@104 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 


reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000’s omitted): 








Aug. 23 Aug. 24 
Aug. 21 Aug. 14 1919 1918 
No. 1 dark ..... 193 243 363 ‘ 
No. 1 northern.. 62 12 9 ° 
No. 2 northern.. ° ise 6 eee 
Peer 477 695 620 30 
SOUR. ceeded 731 949 998 30 
Bm BERT cevscese 64 108 wee see 
Em 2936 .cccvess 7,021 7,361 . eee 
Im 2916 ..cscces 302 499 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday were: Aug. 23 


Aug. 21 Aug. 14 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 1,822,800 1,227,500 4,161,250 
Flour, bbis ...... 8,882 18,133 5,593 
Millstuff, tons ... 897 1,504 900 
COP BOD ccccace 68,400 40,800 89,000 
Oats, bus ....... 853,520 407,100 785,850 
Barley, bus ..... 292,000 128,960 594,220 
FAG, DUE cc vc cance 140,760 118,320 284,400 
42,000 40,000 


Flaxseed, bus ... 70,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks 

ending Saturday were: Aug. 23 
Aug. 21 Aug. 14 1919 

Wheat, bus ..... 488,800 446,160 396,800 
Flour, bbis ...... 828,989 312,463 330,280 
Millstuff, tons ... 12,559 12,065 15,109 
Comm, DUB ..-..c2 88,800 57,040 41,040 
Oats, bus ....... 821,850 248,900 300,150 
Barley, bus ..... 275,550 188,570 451,470 
RPG, BOP cscs + 93,240 156,960 137,750 
Flaxseed, bus ... 1,000 5,000 ieee 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
Aug. 23 Aug. 24 Aug. 25 
Aug. 21 Aug. 14 i919 1918 1917 
9 10 2 


Corn 26 

Oats ... 2865 168 3,505 733 70 
Barley .. 256 379 874 363 43 
re seee 63 64 6,188 36 4 
Flaxseed. 95 71 69 45 5 


FLAXSEED AND PRODUCTS 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


Duluth———, 





-—Mpls—7  -— 
Track Toarr, Track Sept. Oct. 
Aug. 17 ...$3.30 3.30 3.36 3.34 3.37% 
Aug. 18... 3.27% 3.27% 3.31% 3.29% 3.35% 


Aug. 19... 3.24% 3.24% 3.30% 3.28% 3.32% 
Aug. 20... 3.26% 3.26% 3.34 3.32 3.36 
Aug. 21... 3.27 3.27 3.35% 3.33% 3.37 
Aug. 23... 3.26 3.26 3.36 3.32 3.37 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

o— Receipts—— -—In store——, 
1920 1919 1918 1920 1919 1918 
Minneapolis. 70 40 8 95 69 45 
Duluth..... 60 37 1 814 75 41 

Totals.... 130 77 9 909 144 86 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1919, to Aug. 
21, 1920, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1919-20 1918-19 1919-20 1918-19 
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Minneapolis 5,176 7,290 : 2,091 
DUE cecccces 3,195 4,329 1,929 3,920 
SOCRM és ccess 8,371 11,619 2,428 6,011 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 
c—Mpls—, -—Duluth— Winnipeg 


1920 1919 1920 1919 1920 1919 
Aug. 18 ... 208 354 40 12 159 133 
Aug. 19 ... 388 464 13 3 74 57 
Aug. 20... 212 649 14 4 78 63 
Aug. 21... 190 363 18 16 46 107 
Aug. 23 ... 564 1,199 21 8 31 129 
Aug. 24... 198 596 20 > 63 330 





--1,600 3,524 126 61 451 819 








Totals 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
Aug. 20, in bushels (000's omitted): 





Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
CG. RB. By. ceasissee 130 9 27 eee 
Consolidated .... 151 29 22 100 
OQMMVIOS 660 ssesce 204 12 31 aon 
Westerm coccccccs 92 7 5 39 
Grain Growers .. 71 19 20 ee 
Fort William .... 75 24 34 19 
Th Be Be beenssces 43 25 11 33 
Northwestern .... 168 86 29 ‘h 
Port Arthur ..... 133 21 29 8 
CUm, GOVE 2 cece 944 60 24 98 
Sask, Co-op. .... 41 20 9 129 
Richardson ...... 54 4 2 11 
Dav. & Smith ... 9 : Rome, 2 ee 

Totals ..ccccces 2,117 322 242 438 
Year ago ........ 72 1,615 371 54 
Receipts ....s> 57 61 36 20 
Rail shipments... 5 223 11 os 
Lake shipments... 1,620 15 37 36 


STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 








Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 hard ..... 2 Na 8 C. Wissese 47 
No. 1 northern..1,153 No. 3 C. W...... 103 
No. 2 northern.. 249 Ex. 1 feed ..... 24 
No. 3 northern.. 183 1 feed ......... 34 
ING, 6 scdccecore Se 8 PWOG cc cudcies 52 
INO, | ccccsscees Te... OO 668s iNKes 63 
BO. 6 acccssccce 32 
POC .ccccsscss 24 WOCME ©6688 04% 322 
DUFUM cocccccce 3 
 , SPP eee 345 
WEeeee acccsves 7 

WE. a cviseen 2,117 





Baltimore Flour Club 

Battimore, Mp., Aug. 21.—According 
to schedule, the Baltimore Flour Club 
held its monthly meeting Saturday after- 
noon, Aug. 14, the members being guests 
of President A. W. Mears at his summer 
home on the Chesapeake. Twenty mem- 
bers were present, and they were de- 
lightfully entertained by Mr. and Mrs. 
Mears. 

Following lunch the club held its regu- 
lar monthly session, at which it received 
one new member on probation and 
passed a resolution opposing future trad- 
ing in wheat “under present conditions.” 
Asked what this meant, it was said the 
club favored markets which were less 
wild and more stable than they have 
been of late. 

A. D. Brockett, a member from Alex- 
andria, Va., invited the club to hold its 
next monthly meeting at Alexandria and 
visit Mount Vernon and other surround- 
ing points of interest as his guest, which 
invitation was promptly accepted. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 
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RECENT CROP BULLETINS 


Wheat Harvest Nearly Completed—Corn 
Making Good Progress—Conditions 
Generally Favorable 


Toronto, Ont., Aug. 21.—In the way 
of general summary of the Canadian 
crop situation it may be said that condi- 
tions are now much better than was 
promised at any time during the period 
of growth. A late spring, a dry June 
and a cold and wet July set up condi 
tions that had not been met with in that 
order before, and left a deal of doubt as 
to how the grain crops would be affected 

Harvesting is now well advanced, and 
the results are much better than any on 
thought possible. August weather pri 
vided a saving factor. It has been pe: 
fect. As a result of this eleventh ho, 
recovery, the winter-wheat crops of eas 
ern Canada are now safely housed an 
the cutting of spring crops in the we: 
ern provinces is well on the way. ‘I 
weather is favorable, labor is in gi 
supply, and the spirit of other days 
beginning to show itself again in tho. 
who have fieldwork to do. 

Without going into particulars, it m 
be said that, when completed, the 0), 
turn of spring wheat will be found 
be somewhere between 250,000,000 a; 
300,000,000 bus, and of winter wh 
around 25,000,000. Other grains ha 
done equally well. 





A. H. Battery, 
> 
Wiwnirec, Man., Aug. 21.—The Mar 
toba department of agriculture estimat: 
that the average yield of wheat in Mani 
toba will be 1714 bus per acre. Althoug 
many points report a poor yield, it 
expected that all Manitoba wheat \ 
grade high this year. Very little thres/ 
ing has been done yet. Harvesting is gx 
eral in Saskatchewan, and crops in thi 
eastern part of that province are pro 
ing rather better than expected a f; 
weeks ago. The-weather during the ea; 
part of this week was extremely hot, 
Tuesday night a severe electrical sto 
swept over Manitoba, causing consid 
able damage. The temperature drop) 
rapidly, and many ~ points in all thr 
provinces report frost the last two nig! 
which, however, was not heavy enough 
cause much harm. 
M. Listow 





Conditions in Northwest 


The Van Dusen Harrington Co.’s we: 
ly survey of crop conditions follows: 

The weather conditions of the past 
week have been almost ideal for harv: 
ing of grain in the Northwest. As thi 
has been very little rain recently, |! 
early-threshed grain is in good condition. 

As we advised previously, the wheat 
crop is extremely spotted. The dry 
weather of the past month has reduced 
the yield to a considerable extent. In 
many places, the wheat is yielding 5@ |5 
bus per acre, depending upon the sec« 
ing and weather conditions. 

We have heard further complaints of 
the shortage of steam coal, which is 
laying harvesting operations. 

In the southern districts, grain is | 
being marketed very freely. A number 
of elevators report that farmers are 
parently holding their grain, not bei 
satisfied with present prices. This con 
tion will probably not prevail in the 
northern and western parts of our terri- 
tory. Crops there have been light for 
several years past, and farmers are in 
need of money, so that we look for a 
freer movement of grain from those (is- 
tricts. 

Our latest reports on oats are fully «s 
good as previously reported, especial!) 
in South Dakota and southern Minne- 
sota. While some oats contain a heavy 
percentage of dockage, the weight and 
quality are good. 

During the past week, South Dakota 
and Minnesota have had some good rai 
which have benefited the corn. In so! 
of this territory, they have enough mois- 
ture to carry the crop to maturity. |! 
North Dakota and northern Minneso 
corn is very spotted, owing to the dry, 
hot weather. 

The cutting of flax has started i0 
South Dakota, Minnesota and southern 
North Dakota. During the past weex, 
flax has undoubtedly sustained further 
damage in North Dakota from the het 
and drouth. There will be a reduction 
from the early estimates of flax in that 
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state, as it has been quite badly hurt 
during the past two weeks. In South 
Dakota its condition is very uniform, and 
the crop is practically assured. Minne- 
sota is very spotted, and Montana very 


oor. 
Much depends upon the car situation 


in the Northwest. If there is sufficient 
equipment for an early movement of 
orain, the financial situation will be great- 
jy relieved. Unless cars are obtained, 


it wil! be difficult for country elevators 
to obtain sufficient money for buying 
rain from the farmers. This would 
work « hardship on the grain-producers 
of the Northwest. 


Labor Shortage in Montana 

Grest Farts, Mont., Aug. 21.—There 
is a gonuine shortage in harvest help in 
come -cctions of Montana. The farm- 
ers, in addition to having difficulty in get- 
ting lovorers needed, are also compelled 
to p unprecedented wages for such 
help a. they get, the common scale run- 
ning $°@6 for 10 hours, including lunch- 


time. 


In the vicinity of Power, recently, there 
were »ix jobs totaling 2,900 acres, with 
only enough help to outfit one crew with 
, couple of helpers. The farmers 


searched the -streets and the jails, but 
could (ind no available labor. They were 
trying to get their wheat handled by 
hinders and headers. 

During the past few days there has 
been » Slight improvement, as some men 
working about this city have been at- 
tracted by the high wages and the open 
air, and are volunteering for harvest 
hands Joun A. Curry. 
llarvesting in Pacific Northwest 

Searrte, Wasu., Aug. 21—The weath- 
er for the week has been dry, and the 
harvest has proceeded without interrup- 
tion. ‘Threshing is quite general. <A 
wheat yield in the neighborhood of 65,- 
000,000 bus for the Pacific Northwest is 
generally conceded, W. C. Tirrany. 

: * * 


Porvi Np, Oregon, Aug. 21.—The har- 
winter wheat and rye continues 
istern counties, and threshing is 
progressing in all districts. Barley is 
about all cut. The cutting of spring 
wheat and oats is nearly completed in 
the Willamette valley, and is under way 
in the coast and eastern sections, thresh- 
ing being general in the first-named dis- 
trict. Corn advanced rapidly under the 
high temperatures. The commercial crop 
has been injured somewhat by drouth in 
Lane and Marion counties, and a good 
rain would be beneficial. 
J. M. Lownspate. 


vest of 
in the 


Utah’s Bumper Crop 
Uran, Aug. 21.—Showers of 
two weeks have not interfered 
harvesting and threshing of 
bumper wheat crop, according to 
\lter, United States weather ob- 
r Utah. The weather has been 
‘vorable for threshing in the 
nd more northerly fields. The 
wheat harvest is now well along toward 
completion, Beet-growing conditions have 
|, assuring the largest yield of 
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with the 
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higher 


been ideal, 
sugar heets in the history of the state. 
W. E. Zuppanyn. 


ideal Conditions in Southwest 


Kansis Crry, Mo., Aug. 24.—(Special 


Telegrani)—Cool, clear weather _ this 
week is ideal for maturing corn crop in 
the Southwest. Reports indicate that the 


condition is even better than that shown 
in the state crop reports. Fall plowing is 
going aliead rapidly all over the terri- 
tory, and to an extent which indicates a 
possible increase in this year’s acreage 
over that of last year. 


R. E. Sterne. 


; i\ansas Corn Crop Large 
Kansas Crry, Mo., Aug. 21.—The Kan- 
sas state hoard of agriculture yesterday 


issued its August crop report, in which it 
placed the state’s total corn yield this 
year at 127,900,000 bus, this being an 
average of 24.9 bus per acre on 5,137,219 
e008 acres. While this acreage is 1,- 

0,000 acres more than that planted to 


a in 1919, and about the same number 
porn under the five-year average of 
. 9-19, the 1920 crop promises to be the 
argest in the past five years, and will 
Probably have a better yield per acre 


—_ in any year since 1914. The general 
‘erage condition of the crop on Aug. 
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14, this year, was 73.8 per cent, compared 
with 43.8 a year ago. 

The report states that the acreage 
planted to sorghum this year was greater 
by 25 per cent, or 476,800 acres, than in 
1919, and that conditions are much better 
than at the time the report was made 
last year. 

In regard to the threshing of the 1920 
wheat crop, the report says: “Threshing 
of wheat is from 40 to 70 per cent com- 
plete in the South and Southeast, and 
from 25 to 35 per cent finished in the 
Northwest, and returns show very little 
change in yield from that reported a 
month ago. The slight falling off from 
estimates made by correspondents in the 
southeastern and south-central counties 
is practically offset by the better returns 
reported in the northwestern compared 
with those shown a month ago for the 
same sections. 

“Reports indicate that 49 per cent of 
the state’s total yield of 147,000,000 bus 
is already threshed, and the prospect of 
slightly better than 16 bus per acre, re- 
ported July 20, is being proven correct 
by actual weighing and measuring of 
the grain. Correspondents estimate that 
20 per cent of the wheat has been mar- 
keted, which is 13 per cent less than at 
the same time last year, with a crop prac- 
tically of the same volume.” 

R. E. Sverre. 


Indiana Wheat Yield 

InpIAnapouis, Inp., Aug. 21.—Reports 
from various sections of the state this 
week showed no particular change in 
crop conditions. Winter wheat is prac- 
tically all threshed, only a comparatively 
few counties having any remaining in 
the shock. Some spring wheat has Seen 
cut, but little or none is yet threshed. 
As in winter wheat, the outlook is not 
promising. Indiana, however, raises little 
of the spring variety. 

Much of the oats for 1920 has been 
threshed, early-sown fields continuing to 
yield very heavily and the general qual- 
ity being good. The rye yield is proving 
to be a little below the average thus far, 
taking the state as a whole, but the qual- 
ity is excellent. 

The corn outlook generally is promis- 
ing, although some sections are in need 
of rain. In others the moisture has been 
sufficient, and the crop is practically 
made. The great danger now is early 
frost, since much of the crop was plant- 
ed late in the spring, due to inclement 
weather at that time. A late fall is 
needed to mature the grain properly. 

Epwarp H, Zrecner. 


Ohio Yields Poor 

Totevo, Onto, Aug. 21.—There were 
very heavy rains early in the week, 
amounting to a flood at Toledo. The 
weather has been warm and not unfa- 
vorable to growing crops. Threshing is 
progressing, being nearly completed in 
some sections and delayed in others, 

The yield of wheat, as already report- 
ed, is disappointing everywhere, and 
varies from almost nothing to half a 
crop, with quality usually fair to good. 
Whereas last year much wheat was No. 3, 
this year much will be No. 2, with a 
fair proportion of No. 1. 

Other crops are making good headway. 
Oats will be a good crop. Corn is vari- 
able over the state, but most of it will 
come through all right. The Ohio state 
report gives crops for the state as fol- 
lows: wheat, 27,040,000 bus winter, 529,- 
000 bus spring; corn, 147,737,000; oats, 
61,456,000; barley, 3,122,000; rye, 1,406,- 
000; buckwheat, 526,000. 

Movement of wheat is light and back- 
ward, with many sections reporting that 
farmers are holding for better prices. 
Acceptances on bids are so few as to 
cause comment. Some country shippers 
who have sold for export complain that 
they cannot get cars to make shipments. 


W. H. Wicern. 


Nebraska Crop Report 

Omana, Nes., Aug. 21.—According to 
federal and state reports, the condition 
of winter wheat indicates a yield of 18.4 
bus per acre, as against 14.8 last year. 
In spite of black-rust damage to late 
wheat, and a reduction of 19 per cent in 
the area harvested, the total yield for 
the state is estimated at 52,366,000 bus, 
as against 54,997,000 last year. Much of 
the wheat that was not damaged by rust 
is making record yields. Most of the 
damage was in the central section, the 


western, southeastern and southern coun- 
ties apparently having escaped serious 
loss. Spring wheat has lost heavily, the 
estimate being for a total production of 
4,421,000 bus, as against 5,678,000 last 
year, with further declines possible. 
Many fields of spring wheat in northern 
Nebraska are said not to be worth har- 
vesting, by reason of black rust and 
scab damage. 

The condition of corn has improved, 
and if it matures properly before frost 
comes, it is estimated that Nebraska has 
a good chance to make the highest yield 
since 1906, when it was 34.1 bus per acre, 
and a fair chance to break the record 
since 1896, when the yield averaged 37.5 
bus. The total crop is put at 214,964,000 
bus, as against 184,186,000 last year. The 
state’s oats and rye crops are both esti- 
mated as larger than last year’s, while 
the barley crop shows a slight decrease. 

Leicu Leste. 
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Fall Plowing in New York 

Rocuestrr, N. Y., Aug. 21.—The fore- 
cast now is that the oat crop of the state 
will exceed the 1919 crop by about 50 per 
cent. The bulk of the crop is cut. 
Rainy weather through the first two 
weeks of the month slowed up harvest 
work, but it has been resumed and, with 
fairly favorable conditions, the next few 
days will see it cleaned up. 

Rains and much warmer Weather have 
rushed corn along, and many pieces show 
a seasonable growth. All in all, though, 
the corn crop will be only fair. Buck- 
wheat is making rapid growth, and is 
now in full bloom. Cooler weather would 
probably make it fill heavier. Rains have 
considerably benefited pastures and 
meadows. Seeding after wheat is rather 
small, and in a good many cases thin on 
the ground. Plowing for fall seeding 
has begun. 

T. W. Knapp. 





BRITAIN’S FLOUR-BUYING SCHEME 





Details of New Plan for Importing Flour—Immediate Demand Not Very Heavy 
—Col. Tasker in Charge—Step Toward Decontrol 


Lonvon, Ene., Aug. 6—On Tuesday, 
Aug. 3, the Royal Commission on Wheat 
Supplies officially announced the new 
scheme under which it intends to pur- 
chase supplies of foreign flour. I was 
able to cable this information on Friday, 
July 30, and early in the week a large 
number of cables offering flour were re- 
ceived by importers throughout the Unit- 
ed Kingdom. 

It is understood that offers approxi- 
mating 500,000 bags of flour were sub- 
mitted to the purchasing committee of 
the Royal Commission on Aug. 4, the 
first day that the rule came into effect. 
The commission was not eager to buy 
flour and, as a consequence, only a very 
few of the offers were accepted. An 
unusually large proportion of them were 
made for seaboard bills of lading, and in 
the majority of cases the government 
terms of sale were accepted. This was 
regarded as satisfactory on the part of 
the importers, who feared that mills on 
your side would not agree to the govern- 
ment terms. A few of the cable offers 
were hedged around with provisos, and 
were not considered. 

NO VERY HEAVY DEMAND 

There is no doubt that, owing to thé 
large number of cables sent by im- 
porters on this side to their various mill 
connections in America and Canada, the 
impression was made in your markets 
that there was a big demand for flour 
from the Royal Commission, and as a 
result the wheat market in America rose 
sharply. As a matter of fact, the de- 
mand was not brisk, which has been 
proved by the small amounts taken by 
the commission. 

Colonel H. B. Tasker, who is acting 
as flour adviser to the purchasing com- 
mittee of the Royal Commission, has 
established an office at Greener House, 
Haymarket, London, and is busy organiz- 
ing his department. He is daily inun- 
dated with offers submitted by importers 
coming from mills from all parts of the 
United States and Canada, but it will be 
some time before it will be possible to 
get his department into smooth working 
order. 

STEP TOWARD DECONTROL 

Although the new scheme for buying is 
criticized in certain quarters, there is no 
doubt that it is a stepping-stone toward 
decontrol, and for this reason should be 
regarded favorably. Judging from state- 
ments that have recently been made in 
Parliament, it is evident that the authori- 
ties do not wish to continue the bread 
subsidy for a day longer than necessary. 
In fact, the chancellor of the exchequer, 
as I cabled yesterday, intimated that it 
was not likely the cost of the subsidy 
would be included in next year’s budget. 

From this statement it is inferred that 
the control of wheat and flour is not 
likely to last much longer. Should there 
be a marked decline in the price of 
wheat, it would not be surprising to see 
the subsidy entirely removed, and the 
markets for wheat and flour thrown open. 


NOTE.—As subsequently cabled by Mr. 
Raikes, under date of Aug. 14, the British 
government has resolved to remove the bread 
subsidy gradually, starting next month, when 
the price of the 4-lb loaf will be advanced 


3d. Whatever balance remains will be re- 
moved before next April. 

The cable I sent on July 30 contained 
an accurate summary of the purchasing 
terms, which in detail are as follows: 

The Royal Commission has appointed 
Colonel Tasker to act as flour adviser to 
the purchasing committee. 

A central committee, representing the 
flour trade, will be appointed to advise 
the Royal Commission, if required, as to 
the qualities of flour desired at the va- 
rious ports, and upon other questions 
that may arise from time to time. 

The present local advisory committees 
will continue in office to advise upon 
matters affecting distribution. 

The distribution of flour to importers, 
factors and bakers in the United King- 
dom will be carried out as heretofore by 
the flour department of the Royal Com- 
mission in accordance with percentages 
to be arranged. 

Purchases will be made in sterling per 
280 lbs; “all risk” insurance to be pro- 
vided for 2 per cent over the net amount 
of invoice; freight payable at destina- 
tion upon arrival of the goods. 

Payment will be made by cash in Lon- 
don in exchange for shipping documents: 
in the case of ocean bills of lading, on or 
before arrival of the vessel, less discount 
at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent per 
annum above the advertised rate of in- 
terest for short deposits allowed by the 
leading joint-stock banks in London, for 
the unexpired time of seven days from 
arrival of bill or bills of lading in Lon- 
don; in the case of through bills of lad- 
ing, on or before arrival of first steam- 
er, less discount at the rate of one-half 
of 1 per cent per annum above the ad- 
vertised rate of interest for short de- 
— allowed by the leading joint-stock 
yanks in London, for the unexpired time 
of 60 days from arrival of bill or bills of 
lading in London. 

Provisional and final invoices are to be 
rendered in duplicate by the sellers di- 
rect to the accounts branch of the Royal 
Commission. 

All contracts are to be made as be- 
tween the millers or shippers and the 
Royal Commission, except as regards 
price. 

Unless otherwise stipulated, all other 
terms and conditions of the London 
Flour Association c.i.f. contract No. 1 
for United States and. Canadian flour 
will apply. 

Offers should be delivered by noon each 
day on the above conditions, stating sell- 
er’s name, miller’s or shipper’s name, 
price, including United Kingdom seller’s 
profit, quantity, grade, brand, time of 
shipment, and through or ocean bills of 
lading. 

Large type-samples on which offers 
will be submitted should be furnished in 
advance, if required. 

United Kingdom sellers will distribute, 
if desired, in accordance with the Royal 
Commission’s instructions, all or any 
flour purchased through them. 

All correspondence and samples should 
be addressed direct to Colonel Tasker, 
Royal Commission on Wheat Supplies, 
Greener House, Haymarket; London, 
S. W. 1. C. F. G. Rarxes. 
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OREGON 
(Continued from page 944.) 
Closing bids for the September delivery 
at the Merchants’ Exchange: hard white 
and northern spring, $2.32; soft white, 
$2.31; white club and hard winter, $2.30; 
red Walla, $2.28. 

Coarse grains have been fairly active. 
The last offers on the board were $48@ 
50 for white oats, $45@46 for gray oats, 
$62.50@64.50 for bulk eastern corn, $48 
@50 for brewing barley, and $47@49 for 
feed barley. 

NOTES 

Wheat continues to arrive. liberally, 
most of it sold for foreign shipment. 
Receipts for the season to date have 
been 1,927 cars, against 1,009 received up 
to this time last year. 

The last of a fleet of eight steamers 
chartered by M. H. Houser to transport 
old-crop wheat is now en route from 
Balboa, and is due here about Sept. 1. A 
British vessel is also coming for Kerr 
Gifford & Co., and these will entirely 
clean up the old crop. 

Movement of new wheat is not ex- 

ected to start in any very large quantity 

fore October. A number of charters 
have been announced, and the first steam- 
er to get here will probably be the Nacito 
de Larrinago, taken by Kerr Gifford & 
Co. and expected during the first half of 
September. 
J. M. Lownspate. 





MONTANA 

Great Faris, Mont., Aug. 21.—Flour 
and feed prices on the focal market 
stand unchanged from a week ago. They 
are: flour, in 98-lb cottons, $15 bbl, f.o.b. 
Great Falls, in car lots; mixed feed $56, 
and bran $54, same terms. 

Twenty-six carloads of wheat had 
been shipped from Fife and Swift, two 
of the small stations near this city, when 
today’s business closed. There is an ex- 
ceptionally fine crop of wheat in the vi- 
cinity of those points, and some of the 
yields already have been determined. 
One 400-acre field threshed out a little 
more than 10,800 bus, and one of 160 
acres yielded close to 5,000. The Boyle 
Land Co. has threshed nothing less than 
18 bus, and one of the large fields of its 
4,000 acres already threshed went a frac- 
tion over 28. Volunteer wheat near Belt 
from a tract of more than 40 acres re- 
turned a few pounds more than 20 bus 
to the acre. 

With plenty of wheat in sight to keep 
them busy this year, every mill in Mon- 
tana is getting ready to start grinding 
as soon as it can get the grain to the mill. 
Some of the larger plants which have 
been closed down several months will 
soon resume, and according to E. L. 
Strobehn, manager of the Great Falls 
plant of the Montana Mills Co., the mills 
of Montana this year will have an 
abundant supply of as fine grain as ever 
was milied into flour. He anticipates an 
exceptionally high quality output by the 
mills of the state this year. 


NOTES 

W. W. Heffelfinger, of Minneapolis, 
has been busy here for some days har- 
vesting wheat on his ranch near Cascade. 
He expects to thresh about 18,000 bus 
this season. 

Forest fires have been in progress in 
some of the national forests of Montana 
for the last week. One of the biggest has 
been in the Flathead forest, while another 
has been near the Montana-Idaho line in 
the Pend O’Reille forest. 

James H. Reid, assistant manager of 
the Royal Milling Co., visited Kalispell 
this week to inspect the plant of his 
company there and look over the grain 
situation in the Flathead valley. He says 
he found conditions satisfactory, and 
that there will be a lot of excellent wheat 
marketed there. 

Motor-trucks are playing an important 
art in harvesting the grain crops in 
Montana this year. There is a great 
crop on the Marias and Teton rivers 
north of Great Falls, and some of it is 
fully 50 miles from any shipping point. 
Several ranchers have bought trucks with 
which to or their output, the 
three-ton type. being the popular size. 
Even shorter hauls are being made by 
truck. 

Threshing outfits are charging as high 
as 24c per bu in central Montana for 
threshing wheat, and 18c for oats. Flax 
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prices are made when the machine is 
set. Some outfits are making more rea- 
sonable terms, a few being busy at 18c 
for wheat and l5c for oats. This char 
covers all handling, including the meals 
for. the men. In one or two of the cen- 
tral counties, the boards of commission- 
ers have manned machines and sent them 
out, renting the equipment, in order to 
make sure the machines would be op- 
erated. 

D. M. Gillies, examiner for the North- 
western National Life Insurance Co., of 
Minneapolis, visited Great Falls and 
central Montana this week. Accompanied 
by James M. Ryan, president of the 
Northern National Bank, Mr. Gillies 
travelled some 500 miles through Teton, 
Tolle, Pondera, Liberty, Chouteau and 
Cascade counties, and said that he had 
seen many fields that would yield more 
than 25 bus to the acre. He was especial- 
ly pleased with what he saw on the 
Valier irrigation project, where some 
fields are reported as good as 35 bus 
wheat to the acre. 

Wheat-growers of Montana must pay 
an added 5c per bu to get their wheat to 
the Minneapolis market as a result of 
the advance in freight rates which goes 
into effect Aug. 26. The Great Falls- 
Minneapolis rate has stood at 33c per 100 
Ibs, car lots, but it will now be 41.25c, 
which, reduced to the bushel rate, is 
24.75c, compared with the previous 19.8c. 
The Railroad Commission at a recent 
meeting issued an order in which it made 
all intrastate rates conform to the rate 
made by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, except the passenger rates, which 
it held could not be changed, as far as 
they apply to intrastate business. 

Charges for handling grain by the ele- 
vator and warehouse concerns of Mon- 
tana will be doubled this year as the re- 
sult of a decision reached this week by 
the Montana grain-grading, inspection 
and warehouse commission. Following 
the action of this board in 1914, the rate 
for handling was fixed at 2c per bu, no 
advance having been made since then. 
Because of the advance in the cost of 
operation, the Grain Dealers’ Association 
at its recent meeting sent a committee to 
urge the commission to grant the privi- 
lege of an increase, and a hearing result- 
ed in the order doubling the old charge. 
Accordingly, the handling charge will 
be 4c bu. The commission, however, as 
a means of safeguarding the interests of 
the farmer, denied the petition for in- 
crease in storing grain, and it will stand 
at the former rates for the various grains 
and different periods. 

Joun A. Curry. 





UTAH 

Ocven, Utan, Aug. 21.—Grain reports 
from all parts of the Utah-Idaho terri- 
tory during the past week showed har- 
vest rapidly progressing, grain moving 
toward the terminal markets and the ele- 
vator centers, and more activity in wheat- 
buying. A number of flour mills have 
started operation after being shut down 
from one to two months. Milling was 
practically at a standstill for only one 
week, the remainder of the time showing 
about 35 to 40 per cent capacity opera- 
tion. 

Millers report that they are only buy- 
ing sufficient grain to assure continued 
running, and have: not yet undertaken 
heavy purchases. However, considerable 
quantities are coming to the Ogden ele- 
vators for storage under the warehouse 
receipt plan. 

During the week, hard wheat was 
bought for $1.85@1.90 bu, and soft wheat 
at $1.75@1.80, the purchases being en- 
tirely limited to the new crop, as there 
has been complete disposal of last year’s 
grain. 

Flour prices remained _ generally 
steady, with very light demand but an- 
ticipation of considerable bookings dur- 
ing the last week of August. Reports 
are that grocers, bakers and jobbers have 
low stocks, and must soon replenish them 
in quantities. There was no demand of 
consequence from the Pacific Coast, and 
practically no shipments to the south- 
eastern states. 

NOTES 


Cache valley farmers have completed 
negotiations for storing 150,000 bus 
wheat at the Sperry Flour Co.’s elevators 
in Ogden. 

Construction of a three-story addition 


to the Jordan Milling Co.’s plant at 
Sandy, Utah, has been nearly completed. 
The addition increases the plant’s ca- 
pacity to 300 bbls. 

B. H. Ebeleth has been appointed su- 

erintendent of construction for the 

perry Flour Co., succeeding W. P. Par- 
ry, who resigned. Mr. Ebeleth had been 
assistant superintendent. 


Installation of new equipment for the 
addition to the Holley Milling Co.’s plant 
in Salt Lake has been nearly completed. 
The capacity of the plant is increased 
to 600 bbls, and grain-storage capacity 
is enlarged to 140,000 bus, by the new ad- 
dition. 

Within a week, the concrete work on 
the Sperry Flour. Co.’s 2,000-bbl mill in 
Ogden will be completed, the finishing of 
the eighth floor being well under way. 
Rush work is being done in installing 
milling equipment, so that the plant can 
be operated during the late fall. 


The sugar-beet crop in Idaho is in 
flourishing condition, according to re- 
ports from the state agricultural agents. 
There are 60,800 acres in Idaho this year, 
with condition of beets reported at 95 
per cent. A year ago the condition was 
only 68 per cent, and there were only 
30,331 acres. Estimates for this year are 
that the yield will be 508,000 tons, as 
against 203,000 last year. 

Increase in farm acreage and decrease 
in number of farms is reported from 
Morgan County. Acreage of farms has 
enlarged 22.6 per cent, or to 117,230 
acres, according to the report of M. M. 
Justin, statistician of the federal Crop 
Estimate Bureau. The number of farms 
has decreased from 242 in 1910 to 239 in 
1920. Enlargement of wheat-land hold- 
ings is responsible for the principal por- 
tion.of the change. 

The Utah state public utilities commis- 
sion announced this week that grain- 
storage and warehouse companies of the 
state would be permitted to advance their 
rates for handling grain, seeds, wool, 
beans and peas. New rates for hay stor- 
age are also to go into effect. Twenty- 
two companies are affected by the order. 
An increase of 25c per ton over old rates 
was granted for handling bulk grain, 
seeds, peas and beans. The increase for 
wool is 50¢ per ton. 

Agitation has been started in Salt Lake 
and other Utah cities to secure federal 
aid for the Green River irrigation proj- 
ect, including reclamation of 240,000 
acres of land. R. R. Woolley, engi- 
neer of the United States geological sur- 
vey, says this development would be the 
greatest thing ever attained in the state’s 
agricultural development. The land lies 
in eastern Utah. Location for a reser- 
voir site was made several years ago by 
a private company, but-it was unable to 
carry through the gigantic project, which 
would involve an expenditure of $25,- 
000,000. Heavy crops of wheat from dry 
farms in the area indicate that there 
would be prolific yields under irrigation 
methods. 

W. E. Zuppann. 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 60 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein, 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED QUICK—CHIEF ENGINEER, 
good wages, steady employment. Address 
3530, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





WANTED—FIRST-CLASS SECOND MILL- 
er; write us giving your age, milling ex- 
perience and references. Updike Milling 
Co., Omaha, Neb. “ 


August 25, 1920 


WANTED—AN ASSISTANT OR SECOND 
miller for part day and night work; goog 
pay and a steady job in a large, modern 
concrete fireproof mill. Commercia! ) ill. 
ing Co., Detroit, Mich, 


WANTED—CAPABLE AND RELIAILE 
flour salesman to represent us in wes mn 
Iowa territory; give references and eX. 
perience in first letter. Address S.ott 
Logan Milling Co., Sheldon, Iowa, 








FIRST-CLASS HEAD MILLER WAN 2p 
by medium-sized Illinois country Vill 
grinding soft wheat; advise full pa u- 
lars in first letter; all applications tr. oq 
confidentially. Address “Competent,” 3525 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapo : 





WANTED—CAPABLE AND RELIARLE 
flour salesman to represent us in sith. 


eastern states territory; good sala to 
man who can qualify for the position give 
references and experience in first ter, 


Address Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm 
Minn. ; 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


We have an opportunity for a 
few strong representatives, one 
or two in the East, one or two 
in the Middle West and West. 
We want men of strong. aggres- 
sive personality, honest and not 
afraid of work. Experience in 
selling flour not essential, but 
demonstrated ability to secure 
and hold large volume of busi- 
ness in our or other lines very 
necessary. To those who have 
proven their worth by actual 
results, we offer a liberal basis 
of compensation commensurate 
with ability. Address 3150, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





WANTED— 
BRANCH OFFICE 
MANAGER 


Man capable of taking charge of 
branch office of large flour mill 
One who is aggressive, can 
manage salesmen and produc¢ 
results, Address 3511, cars 
Northwestern Miller, Minneap 
olis. 





WANTED QUICKLY, A COMP! INT 
miller to take charge of a 40-bb! ter- 
power mill in small town, off the r ad 
on best trout stream in the’ West; n 
a fair accountant; married man pr ‘ 
will pay $150 per month and free « gE 
steady work to the right party, we 
have several other small mills; the ght 
party can get an interest if desired ers 
need not apply. Wire or write at « t 
D. J. Toomey Produce Co., Spearfis! D 





WANTED—CORRESPONDENT 


One who can handle sales corre 
spondence of large mill and 
manage salesmen, 

Man who can sell large ac 
counts and act as assistant t 
the manager can secure a desir 
able situation. 

Please be frank and give fu 
particulars. An interview wil 
be given before investigating 
your past experience. 

Address 3510, care Northwest 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


IF YOU ARE A VERY GOOD SAL!.SMAN 





and you represent a good mill, sping or 
winter, and are working in a arket 
where there is a demand for g rye 
flour, or are in a. market where there 
should be a demand for rye flour, 1 you 
have no rye account and your agreement 
with your mill permits you to wor a rye 
account, we wish you would ingul! about 
Wisconsin rye and about the Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, Wis., and if you fi Wis- 


consin rye is the best rye grown !1 
America and the Globe mill is the !st rye 
mill in Wisconsin, write us about repre- 
senting us. The Globe Milling Co., \Vater 
town, Wis. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 
AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL FROM 500 
to 5,000 bbis, by middle-aged ma’ = 


lifetime experience; can guarantee ¢ a 
yield and high-grade flour. Address 3525, 
care Northwestern Millér, Minneapo''s 


— 





YOUNG MAN, 28 YEARS OF AGE, WHO 
is acquainted with the jobbing an’ Dak- 
ing trade in central Pennsylvania, wishes 
to represent a flour mill manufacturing ® 
good grade of spring-wheat flour; © —= 


be made in carloads only; central 329 
sylvania territory desired. Address 352”, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapo's 
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August 25, 1920 


HEAD MILLER OF LARGE EXPERIENCE 
js desirous of locating in Minnesota per- 
manently, and of getting in with parties 
where an interest in time could be ac- 
quired. Address 3490, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY FAMILIAR 
w wholesale bakery and jobbing trade 
in Greater Boston and general New Eng- 
land territory, desires salaried position 
with good flour mill. Address T, care 
Northwestern Miller, New York. 











4g MILLER IN COUNTRY MILL DOING 
custom work principally (Midget  pre- 


fi i), in northern Minnesota, North Da- 
k« or Montana; married; 38 years old; 
wag not less than $150 month; ready 
Sel 1. Box 328, Elk River, Minn. 


AS BAD MILLER BY UP-TO-DATE 
miller, 50 years of age, life experience; 
have tools; can put mill in good running 
order; Will take second position where 
ste job and good wages are offered. 
Ad ss Joseph W. Ellis, 667 Alameda 
AV e, Astoria, Ore. 


-IENCED FLOUR SALESMAN WITH 
ible acquaintance with jobbers’ and 
s’ trade in Indiana, southern Ohio 
western Pennsylvania, wants position 
15; salary and commission; bond if 
cessary. Address 3504, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 











EXPERIENCED FLOUR SALESMAN, AC- 
ted with jobbers, bakers and retailers 
ir nois, will be open for position Sept. 
1 nois territory preferred; salary and 
cor ssion or salary and expenses; refer- 
en furnished, Address 3534, care North- 





western Miller, Minneapolis. 

A 35,000-BBL NEW ENGLAND FLOUR, 
fee ind grain salesman, 40 years of age, 
sé g in car lots, bakers and jobbers, 


kr s territory, spring or winter; salary, 
con ssion or good drawing account with 








a tract. Address 3507, care North- 
we rn Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent in good mill from 300 bbls up, with 
re le firm; life experience in milling 
hard and soft wheat with all makes of 
ma nery; prefer Washington, Idaho, 
Or n or Montana, Address 3478, care 
N western Miller, Minneapolis. 

GRAI AND MILLING ACCOUNTANT 
v position; reliable and _ efficient; 

ean take full charge accounting 
nking, statistical claims, traffic; ex- 
e in selling and buying; salary, 
ge 35, married. Address 3533, care 
N vestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
AS 1 LER IN CHARGE OF MILL UP TO 


s, or as second in larger; lifetime 

ence on all systems with hard and 

sof heats; am married, very steady, 
ely reliable; handy with tools, and 

( on reasonably short notice; write 
n details of your offer. Address 
35 ire Northwestern Miller, Minne- 





AS HEAD MILLER AND SUPERINTEND- 

















ent in mill of 250 to 1,000 bbls, or as 
iss nt superintendent in larger mill; 
ag active and competent; can produce 
res that count; am employed as head 
m and superintendent and can offer 
go reasons for a change; references, 
Ad s 3421, care Northwestern Miller, 
Mir ipolis, 

BY N UP-TO-DATE HEAD MILLER 
wit 6 years of experience in hard and 
soft eat in mills from 100 to 250 bbis; 
do linary repair work; have my own 
t state kind of mill and salary; mar- 
rie no children; first-class references; 
sta six years with my last place, Ad- 
dr \. Gathmann, Box 44, Wessington 
Sp Ss. D. 

EXPO -EXPERIENCED FLOUR MAN; 
ex¢ t record and references; ready con- 
nect s throughout Europe, Africa, Near 
East d Spanish-America; Spaniard, 24; 
Frer Spanish, English, Portuguese and 
Ita spoken, first three fluently; good 
working knowledge other two; do not reply 
un 1aking over 1,500 bbls daily; ex- 
port rkets are the field of the future. 
Wr t once to 3506, care Northwestern 
Mi Minneapolis. 

WAN’ -TO REPRESENT A _ FIRST- 
Class rd wheat mill as salesman cover- 
ing territory of Louisville, Ky., and 
Cine ti, Ohio, on a commission basis 
or ot wise; would also include rye flour 
and other mill products; have been in the 
milling business all my life and have ex- 
perier in the operating as well as the 
selling end of the business; can furnish 
first-class references. Address F. K., 3158, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 





MILL \ND ELEVATOR FOR SALE IN 
Fentral South Dakota, doing good business, 
ind in good territory; plenty of wheat at 
mu 'r; good local trade; present own- 


oe t ng from business. Address -3439, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
nese 





vLOuR MILL FOR SALE—A SNAP, 125- 
with |, solid brick building, equipped 

a > very best of machinery, and 
the plant in running shape; can be 
sent for $10,000; situated at Deloraine, 
trew! 2 the center of wheat-growing dis- 

‘et; must be sold by Sept. 1. Apply 


at once to Willi 
Canada. illiam Perry, Delorajne, Man., 
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FOR SALE—40-BBL FLOUR AND CORN- 
meal mill, water power, or controlling in- 
terest, to a practical miller. A. C. Burnett 
Co., Cadiz, Ky. 





FOR SALE—WELL EQUIPPED 100-BBL 
mill in Rocky Mountain territory, with 
advantage of natural gas for fuel; present 
owners retiring account poor health and 
other interests. Big Horn Milling Co., 
Basin, Wyo. 





NEBRASKA MILL FOR SALE—100-BBL 
capacity, located in excellent hard wheat 
territory; has established trade, with three 
salesmen on the road and branch ware- 
house in western city; priced right for 
quick sale. Address 3484, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL OF 350 BBLS 
daily capacity, located in best part of 
southern Manitoba; building solid brick, 
elevator capacity 50,000 bus; warehouse 
holds 15 carloads; Canadian Pacific and 
Great Northern railways; good local trade; 
reasonable price and terms to suitable 
buyer. Address Box 1000, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Toronto, Ont. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








FOR SALE—TWO BUCKLEY DISINTE- 
grators, No. 0, as good as new. Hector 
Co-operative Milling Co., Hector, Minn. 





ONE 38-PAIR-HIGH RICHMOND CORN- 
meal mill, rolls LePage cut and sharp, 
$325; one 9x24 double stand style ‘A”’ 
Allis roll, caliper 8%, $300; one 2-pair- 
high 9x30 Strong-Scott feed mill, will 
handle one or two streams, perfect condi- 
tion, $550; one Nordyke & Marmon swing 
sifter, 5 sections, 4 sieves deep, $250; send 
for our list of machinery, shafting and 
belting. Mills Machinery Exchange, 70 
Chamber ofgCommerce, Minneapolis. 














MISCELLANEOUS 








WE COLLECT RAILROAD CLAIMS 


covering loss or damage to grain, 
flour and mill products. Do not 
overlook delay, shortage, decline in 
market and deterioration claims. 
We have an extensive organization 
for handling these matters. Refer- 
ences: any Minneapolis bank or The 
Northwestern Miller. We are mem- 
bers of the Grain Dealers’ National 
Association and the Traffic Club of 
Minneapolis, 

This service is furnished on a per- 
centage basis; no collection—no pay. 


THE SECURITY ADJUSTMENT 
COMPANY, 


1132 to 1156 Builders Exchange Bldg., 
Minneapolis, Minn, 





FOR SALE—CORLISS ENGINE, 14x36-IN, 


CEREAL LABORATORY 
FOR SALE 


Complete in every detail. Most 
modern appliances, Practically 
new. Some parts never used. 


Suitable for bakery or mill. 
For further particulars address 
3531, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





with 14-ft by 90-in drive wheel; in good 
running order. Address Lovejoy Planing 
Mill Co., 3421 Gillham Road, Kansas City, 
Mo. 





DIESEL TYPE OIL ENGINES 





% ise 


MSINTOSH & SEYMOUR 


CORPORATION 
AUBURA NEW YORE 











. 


America’s Richest 
Agricultural Section 
Commands Your Respect 


The success of Sioux City’s 
present mills points the path of 
success to other flour and cereal 
millers. Your market, is here— 
your raw products are here— 
you are more favorably located 
in regard to freight rates and 
distribution. Every advanta- 
geous facility for the milling and 
cereal industry awaits you. 


Look to Sioux City—it offers you 
every logical reason for location. 
Write for complete information. 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 














Put Appetite in 
Your Advertising 


—with high-class illustra- 
tions in natural colors. 


BOOKS | j 


mentioned in The North- 
western Miller, with few 
exceptions, may be ob- 
tained from the 


They'll sell flour. Let us 
tell you how they have 
sold it before for numer- 
ous mills, 


Buckbee Mears Company 


BOOK SECTION ST. PAUL MINN. 


LEONARD H. WELLS, Manager 




















POWERS 


MINNEAPOLIS 
BOOKBINDERS BOOKSELLERS S I I D EK S 
BOOK IMPORTERS BOOKHUNTERS 


FOR MOTION PICTURE 


ADVERTISING 


Get Your Product 
Before the Public by 
Using Norton Slides. 


NORTON SLIDE CO. 


If you are interested in 


BOOKS 


send for our Monthly 
Review of New Books— 
mailed free upon request. 








427 First Ave.No. Minneapolis, Minn. 








PACKER TALLIES 


The DuRANT kind save money and annoyance. 
They Get Your Percentage Right. 
We'll supply your packers on 30 days’ trial. 

$6.50 each, if satisfactory. Ask for offer128. 


Durant Mf¢ Co., Milwaukee,Wis. 
(1390) 


THE NEW CARTER 
DISC SEPARATOR 


Buy one and grind clean wheat. 
A hand-picked separation. 


CARTER-MAYHEW MFG. CO. 
607 5th Ave, So. MINNEAPOLIS 














Rid your mill of moths 


E N O Write for our liberal trial 


order offer. We take all 
WILL DO IT therisks. Write now. 


ENOZ CHEMICAL COMPANY 
705-707 No. Wells St. CHIOAGO, ILL. 








Milling Efficiency, Profitable Mills 


Sick mills need an Expert. I flow, plan, build, remodel, appraise and inspect mills. Superin- 
tend installations, any capacity. Make specialty Mill Bins; also corrugations for smooth rolls. 
Life experience my guarantee. Finestcredentials. Resultssure. My ks ‘Book of Receipts”’ 
and ‘Milling Lessons” 75¢ each ; “Book of Formulas” $1.50. Revised 2nd edition the ‘Miller 
and Milling Engineer’’ 300 pages and illustrations; The Book on Milling, price $6.50, for- 


eign $6.75. CHAS. E. OLIVER, E. M. & M. E., Warsaw, Ind-, U. S. A, 














August 25, 1920 















The eo cduabahe pase Miller believes the following firms to be thoroughly reliable and responsible. 
No others will knowingly be advertised by it. 
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Flour for Quality Results 
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A combination of high ideals, hard spring wheat and 
superior milling by experts 


TRUE VALUE TEMPLAR 


A Short Patent Standard Patent 
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\ 
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Desirable for a trial. Satisfactory in results. 
Sure of continued trade. 

















eS One. LADISH MILLING CO. 


(Formerly the Stratton-Ladish Milling Co.) 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


aes ~ Knighton & Sons, Produce Exchange, New York City 
Eastern Board of Trade, Boston 
Representatives Bourse Building, Philadelphia 
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Chicago Representative: 
Henry Mayer, 1118 Hartford Building 
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a Mt Thee o Cock Delt cea erence 3 | | Searchlight 
Globe Milling Co. bitte ss lege dee pin Chilg 
JOHN P. DOUSMAN MILLING CO. Po, CO 
DE PERE, WIS. 
a household 
favorite be- 
* 2 cause of its 
White D alSy THE JACKSON MILLING CO. peor need 
Manufacturers of Pure Rye and Hard Spring Wheat Flour | = 
Wheat Flour Correspondence desired with Reliable buyers. GENERAL OFFICES AT : 
Mills located at Stevens Point and Amherst, Wis. STEVENS POINT, WIS. b>, 3 e) Gold Key 
Bakers: This 
, is the flour 
BEST WISCON SIN BIG Pure Wisconsin RYE FLOUR ss 
: Globe R Y E. F L '@) U im In the heart of the best rye section ked for 
' of Wisconsin. Open for trade 
Ma ae by with the better class of buyers. 
ss cialenaaed FALLS ROLLER MILLS CO Weyeuwega Milling Co. eda 
SHEBOYGAN FALLS, WIS. rs ate act Wisconsin 
; Rye Flour 
: The standard 
We Want More Buyers Rye Flour, WHEAT andRYE FLOUR : SS others g° by. 
— Wheat Flour, Winter Wheat Prous We are well located for milling both 
W t : WwW . Mixed Cars. 500 Barrels Daily. = — a premut  Wheneest Milling Co. 
atertown, 1S. WILLY & COMPANY tral and Eastern states. MENOMONIE, WIS. 
Merchant Millers © APPLETON, WIS.,U.S.A. saad a a co Codes . Soeravon, Devenuasie 























Manufacturers of the 


RYE FLOUR.  Bokemian’ Brand 


of Rye Flour 


4 We are the largest producers of Rye Flour in the 
3" United States. Open for trade in all markets. 


BLODGETT-HOLMES COMPANY 


Successors to the Blodgett Milling 
Established 1849 Co. and Ford Milling Co. JANESVILLE, WIS. 


Cream of Wheat Flour 


always uniform; always the best at a 
fair price. We want some live buyers 
who are willing to pay for quality. 


John H. Ebeling Milling Co. 


GREEN BAY, WIS. 














| Kern’s Success Flour We Are Corn Millers prod weaker gorge. no 
4 Kern’s Graham Flour ing of corn. Our Flour, Grits and Meals represent the highest standards. 
4 pao Ss bes Mig = end Samples on request. Inquiries receive prompt attention. 

| Kern’ ss Rye Meal. alas ad CHAS. A. KRAUSE MILLING CO. _ Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Established 1846. This old organization continues to 
offer the same high-grade products as it has for 60 years. 





” We make a high-grade, pure winter rye flour. 


J.B. A. KERN & SONS, Inc., Milwaukee, Wis. Pure Rye Flour" rteupecti-svsteton 


ATTER, Waupaca, Wis. 























